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SLESADHVANI ACCORDING TO ANANDAVARDHANA 
BY 
M. V. PATWARDHAN 


Karikà II. 26 of the Dhvanyāloka and the Vrtti on it state that vacya 
alamkaras like rupaka, upamà, atisayokti etc. are capable of being suggested 
in the form of alamkaradhvani ( i e. they are capable of being suggested as more 
beautiful than, and hence predominant over, the literal sense of a sentence » 
and that earlier writers like Udbhata have, while dealing with vécya alamkàras, 
illustrated them with examples in which the alankdras concerned suggest ala m- 
karas like rüpaka, upamd, atiSayokii etc. It is of course true that none of 
the writers on Sanskrit poetics preceding Anandavardhana has dealt with 
alanikaradhvani, or designated the examples of such alamiküras as cases of 
alamkaradhvani, i.e. as cases'of suggested alamkaras, either because the 
concept of dhvani in general and of alamiküradhvani in particular had not 
dawned on their minds, or because (as Abhinavagupta says in the Locona ) 
their primary concern was to deal with vácya alamkàras and not with vyargya 
(suggested ) alamkaras.! It is the Dhvanyaloka that for the first time in 
Sanskrit poetics expounds the concept of dhvani and classifies it into three 
major varieties, namely, vastudhvani, alamkaradhvani and rasadidhvani*. While 
commenting on Karikas YI, 2], 26 Anandavardhana gives a number of illustra- 
tions in which the following alamkaras are suggested in a predominant 


१ तदयप्र्थ:--वाच्यालंकारबिशेषविषये व्यङ्ग्यालंकारविशेषो भातीत्युदूभटादिभिरुक्तमेव, इति अथेशक्त्या 
अलंकारो व्यज्यते इति तेरुपगतमेव । केवलं ते अलेकारलक्षणकारत्वादू वाच्यालेकारविशेषविषयत्वेन आहुः, 
इति भावः | p. 259: Kashi Sanskrit Series edition with Balapriya commentary, 4940. 

१ See Dhvgnyaloka, p. 50 and the vriti on karika L ।3. 
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manner : (4 ) upama ( pp. 24], 244, 26^, 265 of the Kashi Sanskrit Series 
edition ), (2) virodha (pp. 245, 246), (3) rüpaka (p. 26), (4) vyatireka 
( pp. 246, 269 ), ( 5) aksepa ( p. 265), (6) arthantaranyasa ( pp.266-267 ), (7 ) 
utpreksà ( pp. 269, 270 ) (8) slesa (p. 272), (9 ) yathasanikhya ( p. 274). He 
concludes by saying that other alamkaras also can be shown to be suggested in 
such a way as to be predominant over the literal sense.3 Abhinavagupta sup- 
plements Anandavardhana’s treatment of alamkaradhyani by citing exmples 
of the following figures of speech suggested in such a way as to be predomi- 
nant over the literal sense : (  ) dipaka, (2) aprastuta-prasarisa (3) apahnuti, 
(4) sasanideha, ( 5) prativasttipama, ( 6) hetu ( =kavyaliiga), (7) sahokti, 
(8) upameyopama, (9) atisayokti, ( 40 ) vibhavana, (]) tulyayogità ( Locana, 
Pp. 274-278). He concludes by saying that all alanikaras can be shown in 
literature to bé, suggested. in a predominant manner.’ In all cases of dhvani 
poetry | i.e. poetry in which the suggested sense - whether a vastu ( factual 
situation), an alamkara ( imaginative situation ) or rasadi (emotional situa- 
tion) is predominant over.the literal sense J, the literal sense is always 
complete, perfectly rational and intelligible in itself and yet an additional 
sense emerges from it and dominates over it because of its beauty.5 


, . It is proposed to examine in the present article the illustration of Slesas 
dhvani cited by Anandavardhana on p. 272, and its implications. The stanza 
quoted in the D/vanyaloka is Sisupalavadha TII. 53: -- 
MN ramya iti praptavatih pataka mE 

ragarh vivikta iti vardhayantih | 
. yasyam asevanta namadvalikah 
«samaŭ vadhübhir valabhir yuvanah Il 


- "In which ( city of Dvaraka) young men enjoyed in the company 
of their wives, the topmost rooms ( of their houses ), which ( rooms ) were 
furnished .with sloping roofs, which ( rooms ) were decorared with banners 
‘because they were ( already:) beautiful ( by themselves ) and which.( rooms: ) 
excited (their) sexual desire because they were isolated °? 


The prima facie core meaning of the stanza ‘is that in Dvaraka, young 
men used to pass their tinie merrily in the topmost rooms of their houses in 








३ Pp. 274-278: एवम्‌ अन्येऽपि अलेकाराः ( व्यङ्ग्यत्वे सति वाच्याथपिक्षया प्रधानत्वेन ) योजनीयाः। 


„é P 278: एवं सर्वालंकाराणां ध्वन्यमानत्वम्‌ अस्ति इति मन्तव्यम्‌ ।, 
5° Cf. the following ‘anonymous stanza cited in Dhanika’s Avaloka on Dasaritpaka 


IV. 36, p. 206, Adyar edition, 4969 : यत्र तु स्वार्थविश्रान्तं, प्रतिष्ठां तावता ` गतम्‌। तत्‌ 
( वाक्यं ) प्रसर्पति ( = अर्थान्तरं बोधयिठु प्रवते ) तत्र स्थात्‌ स्त्र afiar स्थितिः (= ध्वुनि- 
संज्ञया SAE ) ॥ “ BE 


` 


PATWARDHAN : Slesadhvani acc, to: Anandavardhana 3, 


the company of their wives (samani vadhübhih). The three adjuncts in the 
accusative plural | viz, ramayd iti prüptavatih patakdh, viviktah iti ( hetoh ) 
ragam vardhayantih and namadvalikah] construe with and qualify the topmost. 
rooms ( valabhih, in the accusative plural). On the level of the prima facie 
sense the three adjuncts are univalent ( ekarthaka ) and express meanings. 
appropriate to the topmost rooms. We do not even suspect that they can. 
convey senses applicable to the young men’s wives. But when we ponder on. 
the word samam ( whose literal sense is saha- in the company of ...), Wer 
discover a second sense in it, viz., similarly ". Under this second sense 
samam vadhubhih means “ similar to the wives 7 ( vadhübhih tulyataya varta-. 
münüh). This second sense of the word samam dawns on our minds only. 
after we have. completely understood the literal sense of the stanza, as quite 
rational and intelligible by itself. The second sense of the word samam leads. 
us to suspect that a similarity between the topmost rooms and the young 
men's wives is intended by the poet. The second sense of the word samam 
and:the idea of similarity are both of them suggested. When we perceive in a 
general way that a similarity between the topmost rooms and the young men's 
wives is intended by the poet, we begin to have a second look at the three. 
adjuncts of the topmost rooms; and we find that they too are capable of, 
yielding senses appropriate to the young men's wives,? and further that the, 
three bivalent ( dvyarthaka ) adjuncts supply the common property between. 
the rooms and the wives. Thus the suggested second sense of the word 
samam leads to the cognition of the presence of a simile, which is then 
found to be supported by the bivalenc: of the three adjuncts. The bivalence 
€ Slesa ) of the word samam and of the three adjuncts is regarded by Anandag 
vardhana as suggested ( vyarigya) and the stanza is said by him to be an 
example of $lesa-dhvani.? 


0 These senses are: (!) who had obtained the reputation ( पताकाः = प्रसिद्धीः ), that they 


_ were beautiful or who were well-known because of their beauty; (2) who excited 
the sexual desire of their consorts because of their slender and well-shaped limbs 


॥ ( विविक्ताः = सुवेभक्तात्रयत्राः ) (3) who had beautifully curving ( नमदू ) skin-folds 

(वली ) on their bellies दै 

7 Dhvanyaloka, pp. 272-274 : अत्र वधूभिः सह वलभीरसेवन्त इति वाक्याथेप्रतीतेरनन्तरे Gel 

za वलभ्यः इति ेषप्रतीतिः अशंब्दा अपि अर्थसामर्थ्यात्‌ मुख्यत्वेन ( = वाच्यार्थाप्रेक्षया प्रधानत्वेन ) 

ha न asa | In this statement the phrases श्लेषप्रतीतिः and अर्थसामध्यात्‌ are obscure 

d ; What Anandavardhana means to say is: वव्वः इव वलभ्यः इति उपमायाः “ सममू? इति 

` “पदेन या प्रतीतिः, सा अशब्दा (= औपम्याचकेन इवादिना शब्देन अनुक्ता ) अपि, ` समम्‌ इति 

"पदे यः व्यङ्गयः रषः, तस्य सामर्थ्यात्‌ मुख्यत्वेन ( = वाच्या्थोपेक्षया समधिकचारत्वेन ) प्रति 
पादिता भवति। 
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Another reason for regarding the present stanza as an eXample of 
Slesadhvani (i.e. vacyarthapeksaya samadhikacarutvena visistah vyarigyah 
Slesah) is that the $/esa ( bivalence) of the word samam and of the three 
adjuncts in the first three quarters of the stanza supports or gives rise 
to the suggested similarity between the rooms and the wives. Ananda- 
vardbana has said in several places in the second Uddyota of the Dhvanyaloka 
that when Slesa gives rise to a vacya ( directly expressed) alanikara, the $lesa 
itself is to be regarded as vacya (directly expressed). For example, in the 
stanza tasyà vinapi harena, etc. ( p. 237), the $Jesa in the word haripau [ () ) 
adorned with a necklace, and (2) charming or attractive | is vacya because 
the virodha ( contradiction ) to which it gives rise is itself vacya, i. e. directly 
expressed by the adversative particle api. In the stanza slaghyasesatanum, etc. 
(p. 237), the lesa in sudarsanakarah [ (। ) whose hands are beautiful, and 
(2) who carries the sudarsana in his hand], which supports the vicya alam- 
kara vyatireka directly expressed by the word adhikam, is regarded as vicya, 
In the stanza bhramim aratim, etc. ( p. 247), the Slesa in the word visa [ (4 ) 
water, and (2) poison ] is cosidered to be vacya, since it supports the vacya 
rüpaka viz., jalada-bhujaga. In the Prakrit stanza camahkia-manasa-kaiicanas 
etc. ( p. 238), the slesa in the words manasa | ( ) Manasa lake, and (2) 
minds of the enemies | and dana | munificence, and ( 2 ) icbor of elephants ], 
which supports the vacya rüpaka, viz., bahuppalihà ceia gainda, is regarded as 
vacya slega. In the stanza drstya kesava, etc. ( p. 240 ) the śleşa in goparüga- 
hrtaya, skhalitd, patitam, visamesu-khinna-manasam and abalanam is regarded 
as vacya, because it gives rise to the vicya alamtara consisting ia the prema- 
ture and preemptive disclosure of the suggested sense through the word 
saleSam, The suggested sense of the stanza loses its pradhanya ( dominance 
consisting in its superior beauty ) and becomes gunibhiita ( subordinated ) to 
the literal sense by reason of its premature disclosure. Thus it is clear that 
according to Anandavardhana, if $lesa supports a vácya alanikdra, it is to 
be regarded as vacya $lesa. From this it follows as a corollary that if slesa 
Supports a vyarigya (suggested ) alamkara, it must be regarded as vyangya 
Slesa though neither Anandavardhana nor Abhinavagupta has expressly said 
50. 


————— 


8 See p. 237, lines छा0 7. p. 238, line 6; p. 24], line í. 

9 See Dhvanyüloka, II, p. 482, vrtti on the stanzas patyuh Sirascandrakalam etc., 
and prayacchatoccaih etc. Such a gunibhuUta suggested sense is regarded as 
constituting a vacya alasküra similar to samüsokti, aprastutaprasamsa, parya- 
yokta, vyüjastuti etc., though it has not been given a specific name either by 
Anandavardhana or by earlier writers, The Kuvalayananda of Appaya Diksita 
gives to it the name वित्रृतोक्ति ( see p, 58, stanza । 55, Nirnay Sagar Press edition ) 
following Candraioka, V. l5. 
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Anandavardhana is perhaps the only writer on Sanskrit poetics who has 
spoken of $lesadhvani (i.e, prüdhanyena vyangya slesa) and who has directly 
Stated the circumstances in which slesa is vacya, and thereby implied the 
circumstances in which Slesa is vyangya. 


An examination of the employment of lesa in Sanskrit poetry shows 
that it plays a three-fold role : (l )asa device for achieving vàcya ( directly 
expressed) figures of speech!?; (2) as a means of suggesting a figure of 
Speech;!! or as a means of suggesting a factual situation ( vastudhvani ),११ or as 
a means suggesting an emotional situation ( rasadidhvani )* ( in all these cases 
the lesa would have to be regarded as vyangya lesa in the light of the impli- 
cation of Anandavardhana's remarks alluded to above in connection with the 
circumstances in which vacya slesa is to be regarded as being present ); (3) 
85 an independent or autonomous figure of speech. When Mammata and 








? Dandin, Kūvyūdarša, IL 363: Š% सवीसु पुष्णाति प्रायो वक्रोक्तिषु श्रियम्‌ । Here the 
word vakrokti is used in the sense of alarnikāra. Ct. Küvyüdarsa Il, 3:3, 36-38, 
349, 320-322; Bhamaha, Küvyülamküra, YII. £7, 48, 20; Locana, p, 228: 


सहोक्त्युपमाहेत्वलंकाराणां हिं भूयसा शेषानुग्राहकत्वम्‌ ( = श्षेषानुम्राद्मलम्‌, by understanding 
OUTAGE asa bahuvrihi compound ) | अनेनैवाभिप्रायण भामहो FRETI “ तत्‌ सहोक्त्यु- 
पमाहेठुनिदैशात्‌ त्रिविधम्‌ ” इत्युक्त्या, न ठु अलंकारान्तरानुग्रहनिराचिकीर्षया । ; Rudrata 
Küvyülamkara, IV. 3!—-32; Udbhata says ( Küvyülamkarasürasamgraha, IV. l0 Ya 
that in such cases Slega ( particularly Sabdaslesa ) produces only an appearance (or 
illusion, प्रतिभा ) of the figure of speech that it supports. Jagannatha, Rasaganga- 
dhara, Yl, p. 536 ( Kavyamala edition, [939 ) says: अयं d ( 3g: ) उपमेव स्वतन्त्रोऽपि 
तत्र तत्र सकलालंकारानुप्राहकतया [स्थितः सरस्वत्याः नवं नत्र सौभाग्यम्‌ आवहन्‌ लक्ष्येषु सहृदयैः 
विभावनीयः l; Anandavardhana also means the same thing when he makes such 
remarks as: (!) विरोधच्छायानुग्राहिणः शेषस्य अयं विषयः (p.236), (2) व्यतिरेकच्छया- 
नुग्राही शेषः (5. 237), (3) रूपकच्छायानुग्राही War (p. 238 ). 

U Dhvanydloka, JI. 24 uses the word शब्द्शक्त्युदूभव अलंकारध्वनि See Dhwanyaloka 
pp. 24-24 for illustrations. 

I The Dhvanyüloka holds the view that only a figure of Speech ( alasiküra ) and not 


a factual situation (७८७४७), is suggested by $abdaiaht (i.e. Slesa), For an 
examination of this view, see ABORI Vol. LVI], 976, pp. 4l-47. 


48 Ordinarily vzsadidhvani is artha (—vücyürtha ) Saktyudbhava, and not $abdata- 
ktyudbhava. Nowhere in the Dhvanyaülokz has Anandavardhanz said that 
rasüdidheani is not or cannot be sabdasaktpudbhava (i.e. based on Slesa ). 
Actually we come across a number of stanzas cited in the Dhvanyüloka where an 
emotional situation is suggested by the bivalent power of words. For example: (]) 


the stanza ksipto hastévalagnah etc. (pp. 95~-96 )» where ईष्योविप्रलम्मशज्ञार 
is suggested by the second senses of phrases like क्षितः, हस्तावलमः, etc, which 


primarily convey ( or support ) करुणरस; ( 2 ) the stanza चलापाङ्गां TRH, etc. (p. 224) 
( Continued on the next page ) 
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Visvanatha deal with arthaslesa as a figure of speech in Kávyaprakasa X. 96cd 

and Sahityadarpana X. 5880 respectively, they are concerned with Slesa aS» 
an independent figure of speech, and not with slesa as device for supporting, 
some alanmkàra,! - 25 zoa 


Turning to the stanza ramyā iti etc., if we read in the fourth quarter 
samafi for samam, the stanza would become an example of vacya upama ` 
( because of the use of the aupamyavacaka word samah ), and the Slesa in the? 
adjuncts in the first three quarters would become vācya Slesa, since it would: 
be supporting a vzcya alanika@ra.® If we read the fourth quarter as samam: 
yuvàno valabhir yadhus ca ( where samam means yugapad or samakalam, simul-: 
taneously, at one and the same time ), the stanza would become an example of^ 
vacya tulyayogitd ( as valabhi and vadhü are both of them prastuta and are con- 
nected with one single property, viz, samani sevyamanatva ) supported by the 
$lesa in the first three quarters, and that s/esa would have to be regarded as 
vdcya $lega. Thus whether the s/esa-in the present stanza is to be regarded 
as yacya or vyaiigya depends on whether the figure upamá is vacya or vyangya. 


, The present stanza from Sisupalavadha can be regarded as an example 
of vacya sahokti, samam being one of the words used as vacaka ( expressive) 
of sahokti (the other words being saha, sākam and sardham). So.far as the 


( Continued from p. 5 ) 
where आभैलाषनविप्रलम्मशुङ्गार is suggested by the second senses of words like स्पृशसि, 
स्वनसि, पिबसि; (3) the stanza उद्दामोत्कलिकाम्‌ etc, ( p. 226) where, ईप्योविप्रल्म्भवुन्लार 
is suggested by the second senses of words like उत्कलिका, जुम्भा, श्वसन, मदन; 
(4) the stanza र्‌क्तस्त्वमू etc. (p.227) where विप्रलम्भशुज्ञार is suggested by the 


bivalent power of words like रक्त; थि शिलीमुखाः, etc. From these four examples where 


certain rasas are suggested by the bivalent power of words, it is clear that rasadhvani 
" “can some times be, 5abdasaktyudbhava. Though Anandavardhana does not actually 


speak of शब्दशक्त्युद्‌भव Wafa, itis implied by the above-mentioned examples: cited 
bf him that he recognises it 


१५ See Jagannatha’s remark cited above in the note no. [0, where he says that Slese 

occurs in literature as an independent (svatantra ) alamkara, just like ubamü {and 
-- other figures of speech). However while dealing with Sabdaélesa in chapter TX of 
: Kavyaprakisa and chapter X of Sahityadarpana, Mammata and Vigvanatha cite 


a stanza ( छुथुकातस्वरपत्रिम्‌ etc ) in which Slega gives rise to and supports an upamā 
. i e. 37844 is used as a mechanism or device for achieving an upama ८ 
35 The same is the case with the stanza पुथुकातस्वरपात्रम्‌ etc., cited in. Küvyapraküsa IX 
and Sahityadarpana X asan cxample of ACSI, and also the stanza नीतानाम्‌ 
AFANAR etc., cited in Sahityadarbana X, and also: सकलकलं पुरमेततः जातं . संप्रति 
सुधांशुबिम्बमिव, and प्रफुछपुष्पाभरणा राजते विलसद्वयाः | वालेवोद्यानमालेयं सालकाननशोभिनी ॥ 
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“of vacya sahokti is concerned, there is no need of understanding the presence 
"of Slesa in the first three quarters. The figure sahokti would be based on 

“atisayokti consisting in the identification of two different things (viz. vadhü- 

ckarmaka sevana and valabhikarmaka sevana ), even in the absence of any $/ega 
(See Sahityadarpana X. 55 and Vrtti on the same ).!¢ 


"^ «.  Anandavardhana does not, however, say that there is the figure sahokti 
lon-the level of the-literal sense, perhaps because his primary concern was to 

identify the suggested figure of speech (viz. slesa )and not the directly 
expressed figure ( viz. sahokti ). 


te E + + 


" 


~ -> Jt is interesting to note that Mallinatha, while commenting on the 
-ipresent stanza, says that the figure in the stanza is tulyayogita (supported by 
^ Slesa) and not the autonomous figure gesa. In the present stanza only the 
-:qualifying adjuncts of the valabhis and the vadhis are bivalent, while the quali- 
\ficands ( viz. , the valabhis and the vadhiis ) are expressed by the separate words 
- dnd not through a single bivalent word, as should be the case in the autono- 
«mous figure $lega. -So according to Mallinatha the figure is tu/yayogita ( sup- 
‘ported by slega), as both the valabhis aud the vadhüs are connected with an 
-+identical set of properties applicable to both of them by s/esa.? But the actual 
. wording of the fourth quarter ( samam vadhübhir valabhir yuvanah ) is not 
« favourable to the assumption of tulyayogita, It is favourable to the assump- 
“tion of sahokti. The figure would be tulyayogité only if we read samam 
+ yuvano valabhir vadhsus ca. 


* 
mie 


zt If we accept the position that whenever $lesa gives rise to a suggested 
factual situation or a suggested imaginative situation or a suggested emotional 


HS न Vigvanatha would have said if he were to comment on the vàcya alatckira sahokti, 
in this stanza as follows: अत्र सेवनस्य सम्बन्धिभेदादेव भेदः, न d feuda, ie. अत्र 


` सम्ब्रन्धिभेदाद्‌ भिन्नायाः सेवनाकियायाः यः अमेदः कृतः इश्यते, सः न Beem: अपि तु क्रेषाभावेदपि 

अतिशयोक्तिमलकः ॥ It is true that in the case of,the verbal form asevanta which 

means sevenakriya Ot upabhogakriya, there is no sabdaslesa. But it cannot be 

denied that there is arthaslesa, for valabhisevana and vadhüsevena are really two 
“ distinct ideas which are here identified in the manner of ( bhede’pi abhedah type 
~ of) atisayokti. But this arthaslesa is confined only to the verbal form asevanta 
vs and does not extend to the adjuncts in the first three quarters of the stanza. Thus 
- ónrthe level of the literal sense, there is only the vicya alamküra sahokéi and no 
Sabdaslesa at all. But on the level of the suggested sense, there is vyangya 
upamu alamkara and the $abdaslesa supporting it is vpangya Slesa 


u अत्र aga वलभीनां च प्रकृतानाम्‌ एवं घमंसाधम्येण औपम्यावगमात्‌ केवलप्रकृतगोचरा तुल्ययोगिता 
न्‌ हष: । तत्र ( शेषे ) विशेष्यप्यापि श्िश्त्वनियमातू t 
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situation, the lesa itself is to be regarded as suggested ( vyarigya ), then all 
cases of $abdasaktyudbhava vastudhvani, alamküradhvani and rasadidhvani 
would have to be regarded as examples of vyangya Slesa supporing the 
suggested factual or imaginative or emotional situation, the slesa-dhvani being 
only an interim ( avantara ) dhvani and the vastudhvani, alamkaradhvani and 
rasüdidhvani being the final ( antima or paryantika) dhvani. In such cases the 
final aesthetic judgement would be that there is anugrahaka-anugrahya- 
bhava-sanikara( or angangibhavasamkara ) between the interim and terminal 
dhyanis.!8 


In the case of Sabdasaktyudhbhava-ala mkaradhyani, both the qualificand 
(visegya) and its qualifying adjuncts ( visesanas ) are as a rule conveyed 
through bivalent words ( slista $abda), as in the case of Slesa as an in- 
dependent, autonomous figure of speech. But the citation of the Sisupa- 
-lavadha stanza ramya iti etc. by Anandavardhana, as an example of ( Sabda- 
Saktyudbhava ) Slesadhvani, would lead to the conclusion that in ( Sabda-sakty 

- udbhava ) dhvani, $lega need not necessarily cover the visesya, which can sonie- 

times consist of two ideas expressed by two distinct words. It should be 

- possible to discover similar other example of ( SabdaSakty-udbhava ) dhvani in 
Sanskrit literature. In the case of such examples of sabdasakty-udbhava alani- 

` karadhvani, the two qualificands are expressed through two separate words, 

. and only the relationship between them ( such as similarity, identity, contrast, 
etc.)is suggested through bivalent qualifying adjuncts. The stanza ramya 
iti, etc, is an example of this type. In that stanza the two qualificands, 
namely, valabhis and vadhüs are expressed by two separate words, but the 
relationship, namely, similarity between them is suggested through the bivalent 
qualifying adjuncts in the first three quarters. 


Mahimabhatta ( Vyaktiviveka, III, pp. 497-498, Hindi edition by 

` Revaprasada Dvivedi, Benares, ]964 ), however, says that in the present stanza 
there is no basis ( nibandhana) for supposing that the poet intends to convey 
a similarity between the topmost rooms and the young wives. Nor can the 
three qualifying adjuncts in the first three quarters be regarded as supplying a 
basis for the assumption of the similarity since they are capable of yielding 

| (through Slesa ) a second sense applicable to the young wives, over and above 
their first sense applicable to the topmost rooms. For, according to Mahima- 
bhatta, these three adjuncts in the accusative plural stand in case-apposition 
only to the valabhis (topmost rooms ) and not to the vadhus in the instru- 





. 38 See Dhvanyaloka IIL 43, p. 50 and the vriti on p. 502. It would be a case of 
वनेः स्वप्रभेदेन संकरः, अलंकारष्वनेः अलंकारध्वनिना सह संकरः, 
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mental plural.!? But this argument of Mahimabhatta is not a convincing 
one, If the wording in the fourth quarter is changed so as to read: sama@h 
yuvanah valabhih vadhüs ca, valabhih and vadhih would be both of them 
accusative plural forms ( samanavibhaktika ), and the qualifying adjuncts in 
the first three quarters would construe with both of them without any diffi- 
culty. The figure of speech, viz.. tulyayogita ( based on similarity between 
the two equally contextual matters — topmost rooms and young wives - 
connected with one and the same set of common properties ) would serve as a 
pointer to show the presence of Slesa in the first three quarters. The same 
would be the case if we change the wording of the last quarter so as to read 
samah vadhübhih valabhih yuvanah. The figure of speech, viz. upama ( ex- 
pressed by the word samah=tulyah ) would serve as a pointer to indicate the 
presence of s/esa in the first three quarters. Mahimabhatta cannot deny the 
presence of s/esa under these two altered readings as it is demanded and ade- 
quately motivated by the figures of speech tulyayogitd and upama. Even 
though under the reading sama vadhübhir valabhir yuvanah, the words vadhii 
and yalabhi are in different grammatical cases, and even though the qualifying 
adjuncts in the first three quarters naturally consture with valabhif ( and not 
with vadhübhih ), still they can be made to construe with vadhübhih by resorte 
ing to the device called vibhaktiviparinama, i.e. changing the accusative plural 
endings ( ramyah iti praptavatibhih patakah, ragam viviktah iti vardhayantI - 
bhih and namadvalikübhih). Vibhaktiviparinama | along with vacanavipari- 
nama, lingaviparinàma, kalaviparinama and artha( mood )viparinama ]isa 
well-known device used by commentators in textual interpretation, whenever it 
is required by the intention of the author and by syntactic exigency. Even 
Mahimabhatta recognises the use of this device whenever necessary.? Under 
the reading samah vadhübhih valabhi h yuvanah, the figure upama serves to in- 
dicate the necessity of resorting to vibhaktiviparinàma and also to indicate the 
presence of slega in the three qualifying adjundcts. Under the reading samam 
yuvanah valabhih vadhüh ca, the figure tulyayogita serves asa pointer to the 








79 spp वाक्यार्थप्रतीतेरनन्तरम्‌ उपमाप्रतिभोद्भेदनिबन्धनभूतँ न किंचिदवधारयामः, यत्सासर्थ्याद्‌ वष्वः 
za वलभ्यः इत्यमुमर्थम्‌ अवगच्छेम। न च उभयार्थसाधारणस्य वलभीविशेषणकलापस्य एव तत्र 
( उपमाप्रतिभोद्भेदे ) निबन्धनभावः अवगन्तुं युक्तः, तस्य भिन्नविभक्तिकस्य वधूभिः अभिसम्बन्धा- 
नुपपत्तिः । 
20 Vyaktiviveka, Ul, p. 482, karikas l, 3: 
शब्द्प्रयोगः कतेव्यः प्रधानाथैव्यपेक्षया | 
तदन्यापेक्षया ane एनं विपरिणामयेत्‌॥ 
परिणामो बहुविधो वाचो लिङ्गादिभेद्तः । 
स च प्रसिद्ध एवेति नास्माभिरिह दर्शितः || 
2 [Annals BORI) 
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presence of Slesa in three qualifying adjuncts, and there is no need of vibhaktis 
viparinima. "Under the extant reading samani vadhübhir- valabhir. yuvanak, 
samam can legitimately mean. saha (in the company of) and also.samyeria, ९. 
‘similarly’ as an adverb. In Sanskrit all adjectives can be used as adverbs by 
affixing the nominative ( or accusative) singular ending in the neuter gender; 
So samani vadhübhi k valabhih would mean vadlrübhih samyena (or tulyataya) 
visistàh valabhih, and this sense of the adverb samam can very well serve as 
a pointer (nibandhana ) to the existence of a similarity between the topmost 
fooms and the young wives, and this similarity can of course serve as a 
basis for assuming that the poet intends the qualifying adjuncts in the first 
three quarters as having two senses each (i.e. as being s/ista or bivalent:): 
At first sight sumam means saha (in the company of, together with, along 
With, simultaneously with ) and on the level of the literal sense the figure of 
speech in the stanza would be sahokti. Subsequently, the second sense of samam 
[ viz., samyena ( visistáh ) | strikes the reader's mind, and as he begins 40 
have a second look at the stanza, he finds that the first three quarters yield'a 
sense ( of course through vibhaktiviparinama ) appropriate to the young wivés, 
No built-in pointer is necessary for understanding the second sense of the 
word samam ( viz. * similarly’) as both the senses are the equally primary and 
conventional senses of that word. It is.of course true that tlie two senses do 
not strike the reader's mind simultaneously, but only seriatim. The sense 
“saha’ strikes the reader’s mind first because it does not involve vibhaktivi- 
parinüma. The second sense, viz, ‘ sdmyena?’, occurs to the reader's mind 
only after some time because it involves vibhaktiviparinüma.? The cognition 
of the second sense of samam serves as a basis for the cognition of the presence 
‘of Slesa and of a second sense in the three qualifying adjuncts through vibhakti- 
wiparinàma. . s - Gi 


E 


us 


2. That is precisely the reason why it is regarded by the advocates of the Dhyani theory 
as sequentially suggested ( samlakgyakramavyaigya ), 
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BY 
FO: . KENNETH प्र, POST 


v... [ABSTRACT: In this essay the history of the study of * contract " in 
Vedic texts is first reviewed. It is described how previous scholars' arguments 
have sought to determine the proper relation of Mitra to-cosmic and political 
order but agrees with Gonda that to identify Mitra with the particular type 
of political foundation called contractualism, is improper. Yet Mitra appears 
in conjunction with two stories at the centre of- which are contracts. The 
question which then occupies the remainder of the essay is ** what kind of 
political foundation is this part of Vedic literature teaching and why does 
contract enter the discussion?” The answer posed in the essay disputes 
Gonda's claim -that Mitra is beneficent, because while the escape from this 
world's order promised by Mitra may constitute beneficence, it is only bene- 
ficent because this world's order is necessarily harsh and brutal 


The essay then looks both at two stories involving contracts and Mitra 
and more specifically, looks at areas in which the teaching of these stories is 
developed: (7) Vedic animal sacrifice in which the primary characters of the 
stories, Manu, Ila, Purüravas, Urvasi, Mitra and Varuna, all appear together 
in a sacrifice tied to the discernment of proper politica! order and (2) the 
Bruti stories themselves which differ from versions as they are told in other 
pieces of Smrti literature, The stories of “Manu and the Fish" and 
* Purüravás and Urvasi" do not speak of contracts in the Puránic versions 
and the contracts are irrelevant in the Mahabharata version while they are 
very important in the Satapatha Brahmana ( SBr) 


It i$ maintained that the reasons for these differences between versions 
are-taught explicitly in the story of Purüravas in the SBr and Rg Veda and are 
taught implicitly in the Vedic animal sacrifice. - The implications of these 
reasons— asceticism and transmigration— which are taught by the feminine 
‘brutality necessary to political order are then seen to be common political 


foundation held by all of the texts involved. ] 
+ 


* This paper was made possible by a post-doctoral research fellowship from McMaster 
University - 
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I. Introduction 


The interest in the observation of contracts in the course of Indian 
civilization arises from the recognition’ that Liberal-democratic political 
thought, that thought originating with Hobbes and Locke, describes the 
establishment of political order in a type of contract. Such a contractual 
view of political order is a unique and distinctive view. However, at the 
Same time it has been viewed as the product of a developing bourgeois 
mercantilism? which could lead to the conclusion that the history of the 
development of commercial contracts would shed light on the differences 
between political orders as well as on their common origin. More broadly 
it has been taken to imply that the study of economy is a prerequisite of the 
study of political foundations. For this reason L. Sternbach has devoted a 
great amount of effort to the study of law governing commercial transactions 
in India. 


The history of Law shows that the change in the parti- 
cular rules depends on the change of circumstances 
prevailing between one period and another and that 
this change of circumstances is to be found in the first 
place in the change of the economic situation...in 
ancient Indian law which contained the germ of all 
modern institutions of law, we could find some exam- 
ples of the harmonising of law with the requirements 
of economic conditions...4 


Because of the belief that economy lies at the basis of human relations 
and hence the belief that contract is the paradigm of human Jaw, it has been 
a significant event for M. A. Meillet to argue that the Vedic god Mitra was 
the god of contracts. It was significant as well because this argument was 
thought to contribute to the understanding of the evolution of the Biblical 
idea of covenant. Mitra was the same god as the Zoroastrian Mithra, said 





i Frank M. Coleman, Hobbes and America: Exploring the constitutional founda 
tions (Toronto, 4929 ), p. 79; Leo Strauss, The Poltical Philosophy of Hobbes 
Its Basis and Its Genesis, trans. Elsa M. Sinclair (Chicago, i966; orig 
936 ), p. 24. 

2 Coleman, p. 09; Strauss, p. 8; Hannah Arendt, The Origins of Totalitarianism 
(New York, I966), p. 45, 

. 8 C.B. MacPherson, “Introduction” in Hobbes, Leviathan, ed. C. B. MacPherson 
( Markham, Ontario, [980; Orig. I968 ), p. 39. 

* Ludwig Sternbach, Juridical Studies in Ancient Indian Law (Delhi, I965). 
pp. 508-509, 

5 Paul Thieme, Mitra and A ryaman, Vol. XLI in Transactions of the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, (November, 957 ) P SI, 36; Jan Gonda, 
“ Postscript on Mitra,” Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Diamond Jubilee Volume, Vol, LVIII, 977, p. 46 n. 42, 
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Meillet and * Mitra est la personnification du contrat,” His argument 
proceeded by first claiming that the correct etymology of mitra ( involving its 
Iranian roots) implies an original and hence “real” meaning not of 
“friend " or * he preserves from destruction” as the tradition would have 
it? but of * échanger, faire un contrat .”8 Secondly Meillet argued that 
gods commonly are the personification of abstract concepts. His argument 
was also significant according to Thieme because “ ... Meillet refuted the 
theories of Bergaigne, Oldenberg, Hillebrandt and others, who wanted, in 
different ways, to explain the god as the personification of a natural pheno- 
menon..."? While differing about other aspects of Mitra both Dumézil 
and Thieme whole-heart:dly agreed that Mitra means “ contract ” largely on 
the basis of Meillet's etymology. This etymology was based on principles 
entirely different from those adopted by traditional commentators and 
presupposed that the true meaning of a word is the oldest original root 
meaning no matter how far from the context of a word that root might be 
found. Thieme argued further that Mitra as “ friend ” was a late develop- 


ment in Sanskrit and was to be rejected because it did not exist in the earlier 
Indo-Iranian strata. 








.5 M. A. Meillet, “Le Dieu Indo-Iranien Mitra," 
]907, p. 45. 

“Friend” in Aitareya Brühmana 3.4. 6 (A. B. Keith, trans., Rigveda Brahmanas; 
The Aitareya and Kausitaki Brühmanas of the Rigveda, Vol. XXV in Harvard 
Oriental Series, | Delhi, 97!; orig. 920 |, p. I67) “ he preserves from destruction ” 
in Nirukta I0. 2 (Lakshman Sarup, ed. and trans., The Nighantu and The 
Nirukta, | Delhi, I967], p. [690). While these explanations might be construed as 
implying the benevolence of Mitra, they also might be construed in the context of the 
animal sacrifice as implying that though one may go through apparent death, devour- 
ing and burning still one is united with the Bods in a way that flesh is not. For exam- 
ple, just prior to the animal being sacrificed the following is recited: “The breath of 
the sacrificer is different from that of the animal The sacrificer goes to the gods 
with the gods, Living, may it go the place of the gods” ( Bhüradvüja Srauta 
Sūtra VII. 2. I2!) (C. G. Kashikar. trans. aud ed., The Srauta. Pattrmedhika 
and Parisesa Sutras of Bharadvaja,2 Parts ( Poona, 7964 ], p. I77). This, as 
well as the recitations used during fire churning, implies the contemplation of a 
destruction from which one believes one can be saved. In this sense Mitra may be 
seen as benevolent, but we assert that Mitra cannot be seen as ordering the world 
(in which men live while offering the sacrifice ) benevolently. 

Gonda points as well to the later transformation of Mitra in Buddhism into 
Maitreya (Metteya from Metta in Pali where it has a meaning of goodwill or 
charity ) presumably in defence of the benevolent character of Mitra. The argu- 
ment, however, which refers to later etymological developments to understand the 
meaning of a word, is as invalid as referring to earlier origins and both etymolo- 
gical references are equally difficult to support for their existing in different textual 
and even religious frameworks, 

8 Meillet, p. 245. २ Thieme, p. l8 
२० Gonda, “Postscript on Mitra, " pp. 42-43. 
M Thieme, pp. 20-2], : 


Journal Asiatique, July-August, 
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*. - The most convincing attack on this argument occurs in an article and: 
a book by Jan Gonda. Gonda argues that it is illegitimate ‘to, transpose? 
beliefs about the character of the Avestan mithra onto the Vedic mitra which: 
beliefs are flimsy in any case as they are. based on only one Avestan hymn#?” 
There are * .,. no Vedic texts which should, or might, put us on the scent: of’ 
such a contract in connection with the name of the god Mitra.” “More 
particularly the only Rg Veda hymn to Mitra“... is completely intelligible” 
onthe assumption that Mitra is not * Contract” but primarily the benevolent"! 
and: beneficent god who puts things in order, the god who maintains and: 
(especially ) restores Order,” Gonda accounts for the attempt to perceive 
Mitra’ as *contract" by the interpolation of Biblical.conceptions and of 
French sociological theories à m el VII 








duty. of guarding the rfa or foundation. of the order of the universe.!5 it is, 
for.this reason that it is attractive and significant to translate Mitra as 

‘contract’ because Mitra is so closely related to the foundational. concept: 
of Vedic law, rta, and the maintenance of law through government. It is.of. 
interest then to know what conception-of political foundations is implicit to 

Mitra-Varuna. In what follows it wlll be shown that the pair Mitra-Varüna 

is not a pair of ‘gods of contracts for the textual reason that the beneficence 

necéssary to a contractual foundation of political, order was. never. present 

when Mitra-Varuna . appeared in conjunction with discussions of political 

foundations and that the need for beneficence as a ground in which to*lay 

contractual politica] foundations was argued ‘by the Vedic texts and by the 

sacrifice reláted to them ; 


JI. l Mitra- Varuna, Manu-l lā and Pururavas-Urvasi 


The pair Mitra-Varuna is related to two Vedic stories which come 
together along with the priest of Mitra-Varuna in ‘one Vedic sacrifice. The 
two gods appear in both stories and have family relations with important 


| c 5 sf 52% “isa 








२2 Gonda, “Postscript on Mitra,” p. 40. l bs. 
là Jan Gonda, The Vedic God Mitra (Leiden, 972), p 98 DIS ES 
२३, Ibid., p. 0Í र 
` To translate this important word in a way satisfactory to everyone is perhaps impos- 
sible. I agree in part, with the following references which have more complete 
los bibliographies: Gonda, The Vedic God Mitra, p. 2; Abel Bergaigne, Vedic 
Religion According to the Hymns of the Rgveda, trans: V. G. Paranjpe, 
Vol. IIT, (Poona, 973; orig. i900), pp. 263f.; Curtis R. Heckaman, Jr., Toward ‘a 
Comprehensive Understanding of Rta in the Rg Veda, unpublished thesis, 
McMaster University, 3980, pp. 35-37, ; 
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members of both stories. Both stories involve contracts and both stories in- 
wolve characters said to have been exceptionally good. kings. 


de Mitra-Varuna enter the story of Manu, the flood, the fish and the 
‘creature Ia just after Manu creates Ia by sacrificing with four types of milk 
products ( Satapatha Brahmana[ Br] I. 8. ।. 7). Mitra-Varuna desire her 
‘and ask her to say that she is theirs. She replies ambiguously and is referred 
tó'thereafter as belonging to Mitra and Varuna. Na then tells Manu to use 
fier ht the sacrifice and the text then discusses the role of the Na in sacrifice 
until this initial episode with Mitra-Varuna is recalled again in SBr [.8..26-27. 
While here and elsewhere the text refers to Ila as a cow ( SBr [.8.,20, 25 and 
Taittiriya Samita 6.7.4 ) it is also clear from the.story of Manu in the SBr, 
in the Puranas and by the reference to [/@-in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
6.4.28 that-she is a human being. The Ila seems to represent the feminine 
creation and sustenance of life.!8. Ba that as it may, we learn about the cosmic 
order of life specifically as it affects human beings by seeing Ila when she is 
most clearly possessed: by Mitra-Varuna which in Vedic sacrifice is in the 
animal sacrifice, (The story of Manu, Na and Mitra-Varuna is recalled 
briefly during the ida in the Darsapürnamasa | New and Full Moon | sacrifice 
as well.) In the Matsya Purüna's story of Manu and the fish, discussion of 
Ila does not appear and Ha is not consulted about the order of life but a 
great fish is so consulted and teaches, as Ila had in the SBr, how to produce 
the varieties of life. The wisdom about the creation and sustenance of life 
¿manifested by Ila in Vedic sacrifice becomes the wisdom of the fish in later 
-literature. . | 


de " dja was made by Manu following a great flood from which Manu is 
saved by a fish ( matsya) with whom he had formed a contract ( SBr I. 8, 
da : 


ure . [the matsya] spake to him the word. ‘Rear me, I 
* = + 7* will save thee!’ ‘Wherefrom wilt thou save me?’ 
5t ५" , CA flood will carry away all these- creatures : from 
tu. e that I will save thee!’ ‘How am Ito rear thee?’ 


` It said, * As long as we are small, there is great des- 
E : truction for us: fish devours fish.!? 


00000 ee NE 


कह ‘J, C. Heesterman, “The Flood Story iñ Vedic Ritual," paper delivered at the I. A, 
H. R. Congress, Winnipeg, 980. 

गे The “Contract” is described as such by the word '' samvidam ' in Brhaddevatü 

t VII. वा ( 4. A. MacDonnell, ed. and trans, The Brhad-Devatü attributed to 

e Saunaka, Part I, Vol. V. in. Harvard Oriental Series | Delhi, [965 orig. 4904 J» 

> p.9l) 

i8''J.-Eggeling, trans, The Satapatha-Brahmana According to the Text of the 

Müdhyandina School, Part I, Vol. XII in The Sacred Books of the East (Delhi 
972; 07,882), p. 26 
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Manu had to bring Ila to be through sacrifice because all creatures had 
been destroyed by the flood. By sacrificing subsequently with Ila all creatures 
presumably were created according to the $Br. Although not in the context 
of Vedic sacrifice and the story of IIa, this story of Manu and the fish is re- 
peated is Mahabharata 3 (37. a ).J9* Entitled * The Fish” by Van Buitenen, 
this story also involves contract which involves noticeably less bargaining (in 
fact it is not clear if it even motivates Manu ) but the condition of the fish 
is the same while Manu changes from a king being served water to a 0,000 
year old ascetic. 


* My lord, I am but a tiny fish, and I am afraid of the 
big fish. Pray, sage of great vows, save me from the 
fish. For the stronger fish always eat the weaker ones, 
as our immemorial way has ordained it to be. There- 
fore, please save me from the tide of fear in which I 
am drowning. If you do so, I shall return the deed. ” 

On hearing the words of the fish Manu Vaivasvata 
was filled with compassion and took the fish.!? 


The role of the Na sacrifice whereby all the creatures are created in the SBr is 
then taken over by Manu's great asceticism ( tapas ). 


In the (probably later) Matsya Purana there is clearly established end- 
less cycle of floods and universal destructions similar to those introducing 
Manusmrti. Manu in this purapa has been an ascetic for one million years and 
seeks to protect the whole creation when the inevitable destruction of it occurs. 
A fish which fell into his hand while he was making a libation and which 
would have died out of water is saved by him out of compassion. No conver- 
sation takes place and no contract is made although there is a boon previously 
granted because Manu had been a great ascetic. There is no discourse on big 
fish eating little fish. Similarly in the Bhdgavata Purana ( VIII. 24. I-55 ) 
Manu is an ascetic, fish merely “ kill their own species, "3? there is an inevi- 
table cyle of universal destruction, and no contract is made. In the Purana 
and Mahabharata versions of the story of Manu and Na, contracts slip from 
view and in their place ascetics, with whom a contract cannot be made, 
preside over endless cycles of destruction. là herself disappears and with 
her goes the connection of the Manu story with Vedic sacrifice. We hope to 


Wa 3(37.a) = Crit. Ed. 3 85. 

i J.A. B. Van Buitenen, trans, and ed., The Mahabharata, Vol, III, (Chicago, 975 ), 
p. 583. “fish” = matsya; ** as our immemorial way has ordained it to be” = vritih 
vihitd nah sanütan: ( 3. 85. 8, Vishnu S. Sukthankar, ed.,-The Aranyakaparvan, 
Part II, Vol. IV in The Mahabharata, [ Poona, [942], p. 632 ). 


20 G. V. Tagace, trans, The Bhagavata Purana, Part ILI, ( Delhi, 976), p. 48, 
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see if there is a reason, inherent to the Vedic stories, why contract and Vedic 
sacrifice is replaced by the eternal recurrence and ascetics. 


Ila, who belongs to Mitra-Varuna, has a son, Purüravas ( SBr XI. 5. 
]. ]). Purüravas is the husband of Urvasi a goddess (apsaras) who 
according to Rg Veda 7. 33. ll-2 gives birth to Vasistha, an important rsi, 
by Mitra-Varuna. Hence Vasistha, like Ila, is referred to as Maitravaruni 
(belonging to Mitra-Varuga ) and Purüravas like Manu is forced to share 
his woman with the gods of cosmic order. 


No one should know the character of these lustful gods better than the 
priest who serves them. In Vedic sacrifice the Maitravaruna priest appears for 
the purpose of officiating over the slaugher of an animal. The animal sacrifice 
is characterized by the presence of the priest of Mitra-Varuna as the sixth 
priest in the only Vedic sacrifice to have six priests while in sacrifices requiring 
fewer priests the Maitravaruna priest is not included.?? The actual slaughter 





3! The account of the relation of Mitra and Varuna to Urvagi unfolds an interesting 
relation of men or rsi's to fish, suggesting perhaps the proximity of human order to 
the order among fish. The account in the Rg Veda implies that Urvagi gave birth 
to Vasistha and hence had physical relations with Mitra and Varuna. 

Born of their love for Urvagi, Vasistha thou, priest, 
art son of Varuna and Mitra; 
And as a fallen drop, in heavenly fervour, 
all the Gods laid thee on a Jotus-blossom. 
He, thinker, knower both of earth and heaven, 
endowed with many a gift, bestowing thousands, 
Destined to wear the vesture spun by Yama, 
sprang from the Apsaras to life, Vasistha. 
(Rg Veda VIL. 33. I-I2; R.T. H. Griffith, trans., The Hymns of the Rgveda, 
[ Delhi, 973; orig. 889 ], p. 35.) 


The Brhaddevatà suggests Urvadi was not impregnated but merely excited 
Mitra and Varuna which caused the production of Vasistha (rs? of Rg Veda VII), 
Agastya ( rsi of Rg Veda I. 65-I9I) and in addition a fish ( rs? of Rg Veda VIII. 
$6). (Griffith, The Hymns of the Rgveda, pp. 660-669.) ( Brhaddevata 49-52; 
MacDonnell, Part II, Vol. VI in Harvard Oriental Series, | Delhi, 4965; orig. 
]904], p. 204). See Bergaigne, pp. \02ff. on the close relation between Adityas, of 
whom Mitra and Varuna are the chief examples, and political order. 


A similar tale appears at the beginning of the Mahabharata, said by MacDonnell 
to have borrowed from the Brhaddevata (Part I: XXII-XXHI). Vasu, thinking 
ofhis beautiful wife, spills his seed. It finds its way into a fish who is actually an 
Apsara, like Urvagi, who has been cursed to become a fish. Jn the fishes tenth 
month some fishermen catch and cut her open to discover the infant king Matsya 
and a girl called Satyavati. She marries Paragara and gives birth by himto Vyasa 
the first teacher of the Mahabharata and all of the Puranas (P. V. Kane, History 
of Dharmasastra, Vol, V, Part II, ( Poona, 962), p. 86l. 

22 P, V. Kane, History of Dharmasastra, Vol. IT, Part H, (Poona, 94L), p. 984 
n. 2228. 
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is preceded by the appearance of Purüravas and Urvasi, the only instance in 
which they do explicitly appear. The slaughter is followed by eating the Ida 
or certain parts of the animal which is a goat in the case of the Nirüdhapasu- 
bandha (animal sacrifice ) and are cows which are more easily identified with 
Ida in the case of the Soma sacrifice which is performed according to the, 
procedure of the Nirüdhapasubandha. 


This animalsacrifice takes place in a part of the sacrificial ground to 
the east of the ahavaniya fire where an altar is built.33 To the east of the new’ 
altar the post where the animal to be sacrificed is tied and killed is erected. 
The east according to the Vedic explanation of this particular sacrifice is the 
quarter of the gods*4 and consequently this sacrifice brings one closer to the: 
gods than previous sacrifices, with the killing taking place as close to the gods: 
as possible. The altaris built in part by heaping up dirt and with each; 
shovelful referring to the altar as a “ lioness ”. When fire is finally placed on. 
the altar it is referred to again as a “ lioness ”.2 A lioness is a femele, blood. 
thirsty, man-eating, carnivorous beast. A hole the size of a cow’s or bull’s 
hoof or span is then made in the altar which is the place of Ila.28 The rest of 
the sacrifice which is described below is filled with explicit sexual violence. 


J. C. Hecsterman has noted the violence which underlies the ida both 
as it is explained in the story of Manu and Ila in the Sr, elsewhere in Tai- 
ttiriya Samhita .7..4 and SBr L7.4.9, and as it appears in the vegetarian 
ida. He suggests that the flood story is a final remnant of this violence and 
the imortance of the * place of ida " is that it is the ** ... best spot, the top or 
the navel of the earth, in other words: the creative centre of the world. 27 


We might expect then that what takes place at this creative centre 
under the direction of the priest of the gods of political order should teach us 
about tbe nature of the political order as it necessarily is and ought to be. 
There are other elements of the sacrifice and stories which indicate- the 
political concern of these stories as well. Purüravas is named as the rst 
ancestor of ksatriyas in the pravaras .quoted during Vedic sacrifice in which 
the only other use of the name of Purüravas is in the animal sacrifice. This 
sacrifice is characterized by a statement or demand unique to the animal 





23 Ibid., pp. 2-3. 

24 SB» III 6. 5. 2. 

2 Bhaüradvüja Srauta Sūtra VII. 3, 5 and VII, 4. 9; Kashikar, Part IT, pp. [65 and 66- 

2 © Span — Baudhüyana Srauta Sutra (R. N. Dandekar, trans., Srautakoéa, Vol" 
I, Part II, (Poona, ]962), p. 780); “ Cow’s Foot "— Abastamba Srauta Sūtra 
(Dandekar, p. 783). See Sayana’s comment on RV !. I28.I CH. H. Wilson, 
Rig Veda Sanhita, Vol. II, [ Poona, [854 ], p. 28) 

2 Heesterman, p. 7. 
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sacrifice ; * See ye the deeds of Vishnu whereby he beheld the sacred ordi. 
nances, Indra’s allied friend. ”28 This verse, quoted from RY I, 22. [9 and 
Vajasaneya Samhita [. 22. 9, is recited while setting the sacrificial post in the 
ground ( Bharadvàja Srauta Sūtra VII. 8. 0 ) Evidently the deeds referred 
to are the killing of animals and these are deeds which should inform us of 
proper law, It is no accident, therefore, that the stories explaining the fire 
used here and explaining the ida involve contracts. 


However, an examination of the animal will show that contrary to 
Heesterman the Ida is not “4 perfectly peaceful and harmless affair 29 but a 
cauldron of sexual violence in which there is no possibility of describing the 
order of creation sustained by Mitra-Varuna as “ beneficent ” and “ benevol- 
ent ",3? Indeed the precondition for this ritual according to the exaplanation 
of the SBr itself is that contracts are unworkable because neither the gods nor 
the feminine are beneficent. The Vedic explanation for sacrifice according to 
the Puriiravas-Urvasi story is that it” replaces a broken and unworkable 
contract. When the Puranas replace Vedic sacrifice with asceticism and the 
eternal recurrence then, they need not even remember the failure of contra- 
ctualism which Vedic sacrifice had replaced. 


IH. The Nirüdhapasubandha 


It is appropriate to turn to Vedic animal sacrifice in order to understand 
the politica! character of the order presided over by the priest of Mitra- 
Varuna for reasons above and because as Santi Parvan, 232 ( one of the most 
frequently quoted sections of the Mahabharata in Manusmrti) says * The 
slaughter of animals is the sacrifice laid down for the Kshatriyas. "3 Indeed 
according to Kane, most Vedic sacrifices, particularly those involving animals, 
were the province of the elite due to cost,32 


The igā (a primary form of sacrificial food ) is eaten several times in 
the course of pasubandha ( animal sacrifice ) by different priests. At the end 
ofthe sacrifice the cook ( samitr ) is given the shoulder of the sacrificed 
goat. Prior to this the hairless part of the tail goes to the hotr priest, the 
hairy to the agnidhra and the rest of the tail to the adkvaryu.24 Prior to 








2 J. Eggeling, The Satabatha-Brühmana, Part IL, Vol. XXVI in The Sacred Books 
of the East, ( Delhi, 972; orig. 885 2) p. I, 

?9 Heesterman, p. 9. 

89 Gonda, “ Postscript on Mitra," p. 46. 

9! P, C. Roy, trans., The Mahabharata, Vol. IX, ( Calcutta ) P. [73. 

9* Kane, History of Dharmasüstra, Vol. II, Part I, p. 979. 

53 Ibid., p. 3; Dandekar, p. 85; Bharadvüja Srauta Sūtra VIL 22, 5. 

9* Kane, History of Dharma$üsira, Vol. I, Part I, p. 33]; Dandekar, p, 848; 
Bhirddvtja Srauta Sütra VII, 22. 43. 
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this the anus is cut into eleven parts and each part is put into the fire on the 
uttaravedi altar. This fire, now called the ahavaniya, is a fire partially made 
by churning fire out of two wooden sticks called Purüravas and Urvasi and: 
placing this fire in a fire brought from the old ahavaniya fire. The parts of 
the anus are put in the fire at the direction of the Maitrávarupa priest who 
recites statements which direct the parts to various locations and gods including: 
Mitra and Varuna. Before this an iga consisting of testes and penis is given 
to the Hotr while the Zgnidhra priest is given the large intestine, Immedia- 
tely after this aJ] the priests consume the remaining ida which isa Stew, 
cooked and apportioned while the Maitravaruna priest is chanting, and 
consisting of the following parts : heart, tongue, sternum, left leg, lungs, liver; 
kidneys, right buttock, rectum with anus, pancreas, and spleen. Aside. 
from the omentum ( stomach fat) which is burned, the rest of the animal is. 
untouched, 


Just prior to the animal being killed, a fire is churned in the following 
manner 


I2, With the formula, * Thou art the generator of 

^ fire,” he should place a chip as base for the chur- 
ning; with the formula, ® You two are the testi- 
cles,” he should place upon it two darbha-blades 
with their ends towards the east. 


I3. With the formula, ** Thou art Urvaéi, ” he should 
take up the lower kindling wood; with the for- 
mula, “ Purüravas, " the upper kindling wood. 


l4. With the formula, “ Besmeared with ghee, do you 
support the testicles,” he should besemear the : gu 
cavity ( in the lower kindling wood, with the clari- 
fied butter ) from the vessel of the clarified butter. 


I5. With the formula, * Thou art Ayu,” he should 
join the two kindling woods, and say (to the Hotr): 


“VII: i0.]. “Do you recite verses for the fire being churned 
out.” 


2. As soon as the verse has been recited thrice, he 
should churn out thrice... .. «38 


85 Kane, History of Dharmasüstra, Vol. Il, Part II, p. 30; Dandekar. p. 847; 
Bhüradvüja Srauta Sutra VII. 2i. 0-I2 

80 _Bhiradvaja Srauta Sutra VIL. 2.3 

छ Dandekar, pp. 834-835; Bhiradvaja Srauta Sūtra VU. 8, 2-१. 29, 6, 

88 Kashikar, pp, 73-i74. 
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The churned fire is put in the Ahavaniya fire. This method is gratuitous in 
the-sense that it never starts a fire which is not already burning. The point 
is not to create a fire which is needed but to contemplate the making of fire 
in a particular way — as a sexually procreative event (first noticed by 
Bloomfield )?? — and as the non-difference of one fire from another.*? 


The manner in which the Purüravas-Urva$i fire comes to cook and 
consume the sacrifice involves a complex series of movements of fire from 
altar to altar. in the following manner. 


Bhüradvája VII. 4.6 | -Faggot is lit from original Ahavaniya altar fire. 
VIT, 4. 8 -Faggot is moved to the East. 
: VII. 4. 9 -Uttaravedi altar is consecrated as a “ lioness १, 
Pi ; a female, carnivorous, man-eating beast. 
pug V m -VIIL 5. 5 — Ahavaniya faggot is deposited on Uttaravedi 


- with the recollection of Manu. 
VII. 9. [3-5 -Churning'of fire as procreation of Purüravas 
and VII. 40. _and ए ४4४ 


VII. 0.5 -Fire is deposited in Uttaravedi, now called 
." the Ahavaniya (Cf. VII. 5. ] ). ` 
T a VII. 2. ]0 -Firebrand is taken from new Ahavani ya. ; 
; VII. ।2. 3 —Firébrand is deposited into the Samitra altar, an 
Tu : Ke altar, specifically for cooking the dead animal, ; 
: VII. 35. | -Omentum is heated on Samitra fire. wa 
"VIL 5.4... -Heated omentum is cooked on Ahayaniya fire. 
VII. 7.7 -Organs are cooked on Samitra. 
VII. 7. ।3 -Vegetarian Ida is eaten. . , + 
p VII. 8.7 -Organs are placed on Ahavani ya 
| -VHL 9. 0-_ -Orans are called Ida 
- ° जशणा.2.,.5.. -Idà is eaten. 
“शा. 24 2 -Anus is offered in Ahavaniya. 


ट ब य जा ji 23 

१89 . M.. Bloomfield, “The Myth of Purtravas, Urvaci, and Ayu” Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, Vol. XX, 899, pp. !80-83 

40 “The fire has entered the fire, the son of the Rsis, this overlord " ( Kashikar, p 74) 

s By Agniis Agni kindled ' 

“The wise, the young, the lord of the house, ert 

, > ,, The bearer of the oblation, with ladle.in his mouth. 
t Thou, O Agni, by Agni, 

The sage by the sage, the good by the good 
The comrade by the comrade, art kindled 


l v By the sacrifice the gods sacrificed the sacrifice; (A. B. Keith, trans., The -Veda of 
the Black Yajus School Entitled Taittiriya Sanhita, Vol. XVIII in Harvard 
Oriental’ Series, ( Delhi, 'l967; orig. 944 ), p. 288) 
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To understand further what the making of fire as the procreation of 
Purüravas and Urvasi, and calling the altar a lioness have to do with this 
sacrifice and the foundations of political order, we must turn to the story in 
the Satapatha Brahmana ( SBr ) XI. 5. | which quotes a large number of verses 
from Rg Veda 0.95. In the $Br Purüravas is taught for the first time how to 
make sacrificial fires by which he may become a Gandharva and thereby live 
in heaven ( SBr. XI. 5.]. 2 and ॥7 ) The text does not say that one gains 
Urvasi thereby. This fire is not only the basis of actual fires in sacrifice bu; 
Purüravas himself is also said in later accounts to have “ ... brought down for 
the performance of sacred rites the fires which existed in the heaven of the 
‘Gandharvas, properly distributed into three,’’4! 


Urvasi, by leaving Purüravas, causes him, in order to be with her, to 
learn to make the Vedic sacrificial fires which are essential for sacrifice. 
Urvasi causes the coming to men of the primary component of this grim. 
sacrifice just as Ila focuses at the “ creative centre ” of sacrifice the horror of 
the sacrifice presided over by-Urva$i's two would-be husbands and Na's would- 
be fathers, Mitra and Varuna. The offspring ( Purüravas ) of the focus of 
sacrifice (Ila) is attracted to the inspiration for the means of sacrifice ( Urva$i ). 
The altar, otherwise called “the place of Ila’, is a lioness. The sexual 
imagery of the sacrifice then is as follows : a male ( Purüravas ) has his testicles 
crushed upon a female ( Urvasi) until a fire is started. Later the priest who 
chants during the fire churning ( the Hotr ) eats the testes and penis of the 
sacrificial animal. The fire described as a son, is devoured by the fire in the 
-place of IIa. A male goat, a prey of lioness, is slaughtered and offered 
into the altar called a lioness. Various males are devoured or castrated four 
times in the most grisly way possible. 


The same view of the prospects for men with particular respect to 
women concludes the Rg Veda hymn about Purüravas and Urvasi. According 
to SBr XI. 5. । this hymn takes place in the following context. Urvasi had 
made a contract with Purüravas: she would stay with him and have inter- 
course three times a day as long as she would not see him naked. The 
heavenly males ( gandharvas) conspire to get Urvasi back and hence cause 
Purüravas to break this contract. They do so by noisily stealing Urva$i's 
sheep and when Purtiravas smitten by his heroic duty leaps up naked to defend 
them they cause him to be seen naked, in a flash of lightning, by Urvasi. 
Urvasi therefore leaves Purtiravas who pleads to at least be given his son. 





4l J, Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, Second Edition, ( Amsterdam, 967; orig. 872), 
Vol. I, p. 307. 
43 Taittiriya Samhita IIL. 5. व Keith, The Veda of the Black Yajus School, p. 288. 
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He then begs her to stay or else he will go and be devoured by wolves. To 
this Urvasi says that women have the hearts of wolves which implies that they 
would never be moved by concern to avert his death and his devouring 


I say with regard to rolling tears 
Like a wheel weeping for the benevolent concern : 


I will send that to you which with me is yours, 
Go home oh fool you have certainly not gotten me. 


Today your lover flees never to return 
To go truly to the most distant distance 


Then sleeping in the womb of death 
Then the fierce wolves would eat him. 


O Puriiravas do not die, do not flee 
You should not be eaten by uncaring wolves 


Truly there are no female friendships 
These are hearts of house-wolves.” 


The implicit asceticism of this hymn and this part of the sacrifice is, we 
think, drawn out in the later versions of the story (most notably in the. 
Matsya Purana). Even here, however, both the Rg Veda and the SBr offer. 
the alternative of heaven. 


Thus these gods have said to you oh son of ila 
As from this you are that which is bound to 
mortality, 


Should your offspring sacrifice an oblation 
You also should be exhilarated in heaven. 
( Rg Veda 0.95.8 ) 


In other words the story in the context of the Rg Veda and of the animal 
sacrifice teaches that the only true alternative to this order in which women 
devour men and in which the gods destroy those contracts whereby men seek 
happiness is to become a heavenly immortal and an ascetic. Such contrasting 
alternatives are maintained even in the play by Kalidasa about Purüravas and 
Urvasi where the gods force Urvasi to hide Purüravas' son and then an 
irritated ascetic turns her into a plant, hiding her (rom poor Purüravas. 
Kalidasa aside, the Rg Veda story teaches that there can be no alternative 
on earth to this brutal political order and this order obviates the possibility 
of contracts. The contract in the Purüravas-Urva$i story gives way resignedly 








48 Rg Veda I0. 95. 3-5; author's translation, 
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to the order of sacrifice. The order of the sacrifice is, however, a nauseating 
devouring of one animal by another more powerful one, as well as the 
devouring of males by females. The order superseding contracts teaches an, 
order based on a violence between men and women such that asceticism would. 
seem like a reasonable response. 


IV. Conclusion 


As the Manu story ( 887 I.8.I) and the Puriiravas-Uarvasi storty (SBr 
XI. 5.) are told in the Mahabharata (3. 85 and |. 70 respectively) and in the 
Matsya Purana ( Manu: |, [0-47, Purüravas-Urva$i : 24 and [5-[20 ) several 
aspects of the story differ. The “contract” in the Sr versions is absent 
from stories in the other versions, In its place, in the case of Manu, isa 
compassionate and voluntary association. Contract is entirely absent from 
the Purana and Mahabharata versions of the Purüravas story and one element, 
Purüravas ? concern to be a hero or more generally his egotism, is heightened 
asacause of losing Urva$i. Similarly, the function of the stories in ex- 
plaining components of Vedic sacrifice is absent and in place of these explana- 
tions are the asceticism of Manu and the asceticism of a now chastened 
Purüravas. (In the Mahabharata the sacrificial function of Puriiravas is re- 
called but he is said to have lost senses to arrogance. For another late 
example Harivamsa 88lI speaks of Purüravas by very careful reference to his 
role in fire churning. In the Mastya Purana he is recalled as a particularly just 
king who in explanation of having lost his senses is said to have been cursed 
by the gods for preferring dharma to artha and kama and thereafter becomes 
an ascetic.) The total absence of contract and Vedic sacrifice in the two 
stories in the Matsya Purana is accompanied by the heightening of asceticism 
and perhaps most importantly by the full-blown elaboration of the theory of 
recurring cycles of time ( manvantara). While the theory of rebirth appears 
in the Chandogya and Brhadaranyaka Upanisads, which are related in several 
ways to the Sr, the theory of great cosmic cycles of creation and destruction 
which are coexistent with the life-span of one great ascetic, Manu, appear first 
(or most importantly among the first) in the Matsya Purana. Such a doctrine 
does seem to be assumed in the Mahabharata but without elaboration. This 
doctrine of cyclical destruction appears in conjunction with the story of Manu, 
thé fish and the flood at the very beginning of the Matsya Purana, the Purána 
taught by a fish. Strangely, in that story, the teaching that big fish eat little 
fish by nature disappears. 


Why is extreme asceticism and the eternal recurrence as a foundation 
of law an improvement on contracts? The answer seems to lie in the reason 
for contracts and the reason for their being broken. Both Manu and Purü- 
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ravas conclude contracts out of desire. The contract is disestablished, ex- 
plicitly for Purüravas and it may be by subsequent developments for Manu, 
by the horror of human existence and the world order. Desire cannot or 
should not be sustained in the face of this horror but therefore contracts are 
not rational acts. Moreover, the gods will conspire against the fulfilment of 
human desire by causing contracts to be broken. Contracts are furthermore 
sometimes irreconcilably opposed to duty. Finally, half the members of the 
human race with whom contract must be made are so hard that once the gods 
succeed in breaking a contract it can never be re-established. The character 
of feminine hardness is that it seeks to devour other human beings as a wolf 
or lioness does. To put it differently trust is not possible in a world of rope- 
snakes such as Manu uses to tie his boat to the fish in the Mastya Purana. 


Contract is disestablished in the ida of the pasubandha for the same 
reasons as it is disestablished in the Purtiravas-Uravasi story. That the more 
powerful eat the less powerful (a violence peculiar to females ) is the un- 
breakable horrifying order of creation. A contract is not possible which can 
end this cycle of destruction. The primary affirmation of this is that big fish 
eat little fish, an ordained duty that not even the teacher of the cycles-of des- 
truction, the fish in the Matsya Purana, is free to overcome according to 
Mahabharata 3 (37.8). 


The Matsya Purana's doctrine of the endless repetition of destruction 
is the conclusion drawn by it from the stories of Manu which begin with the 
fear and dread of big fish eating little fish. It is because of the importance of 
this conclusion in disestablishing one foundation of government, contractua- 
lism, and establishing another foundation that Manusmrti begins with a 
description of these endless cycles of destruction quoted from the first chapter 
of the Matsya Purána. Manu quotes what the biggest fish taught to Manu 
during the flood about the eternal recurrence of these holocausts.44 


Manusmrti is not oblivious of the character of the fish from which it is 
quoting. Indeed it affirms in the section on eating that a god has created an 
order in which the timid are devoured by the bold (V. 28-29). This is done | 





44 Kane, History of Dharmasüstra, Vol. V, Part II, pp. 899 and 520 notes as follows १ 


Matsya Purana 2.25-27 = Manu Smrti I. 5-6 
2.28 = I. 8 
2.32 = I. 3 
3.23 = I. 75 


While great numbers of verses in Manu IIff. are common to several other Dharma 
Sutras, those verses which are borrowed in Manu I are almost entirely from Maha- 
bharata XII. 232-233 and the Matsya Purūna as above. Bühler argues that for this 
reason chapter I should not be considered as part of the true Manusmrfi, 
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in the course of explaining who can eat meat aud what kind of meat is proper. 
While all meat eaters should perform the animal sacrifice at least once a year, 
Manu prohibits fish absolutely from being eaten because to eat fish ( which 
eat everything else depending on size) is to eat all types of meat ( V. 24-56 ). 


At least for the final redactor of Manusmrti the horror of big fish eating 
little fish and fish therefore by nature eating all other creatures leads finally 
as it did in the stories of Manu and Purüravas to the affirmation of endless 
cycles of destruction as the true foundtion of political order. 


We have seen the horror of animal sacrifice which assumes that contract 
is an unworkable foundation for political order replaced by the horror of the 
eternal recurrence which then continues to disestablish contract by means of 
the assertion that there isan eternal Jaw governing the eternal recurrence. 
One can see this same relation of the horror of animal sacrifice as a founda ~- 
tion to law and the eternal recurrence in those two Sruti texts which establish 
the doctrine of transmigration, the Brhadàranyaka and Chandogya Upanisad. 
A sacrifice is described in the Chandogya Upanisad just prior to an account of 
transmigration said to be the means by which kings rule. This former sacri- 
fice is composed of statements and actions explained just prior to the descrip- 
tion of the sacrifice in which the core of the explanation is about kingship 
and sovereignty. Tn the sacrifice itself the sacrificer says, ** We are the food 
of the gods ” ( 5.2.7), 


The same account of transmigration which follows the statement ** we 
are the food of the gods" appears in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. Yt is 
followed immediately by passages for use by householders in procreation: 
There the text states unequivocally that the best child arises from meat-eating 
(6.4. 8), which, because to eat meat must be accompanied by an animal 
sacrifice, implies the immediate context of the animal sacrifice, The birth of 
this excellent child is then to be accompanied by the assertion that the mother 
of the child is Na of Mitra-Varuna ( 6. 4. 28 ). 


The implication in both cases would seem to be not an opposition 
between animal sacrifice and the ascetic response to transmigration but an 
equivalence with respect to the foundation of political order. Like the eternal 
recurrence of destruction, the animal sacrifice teaches asceticism. The horror 
‘awaiting man at the hands of his two greatest objects of desire, woman and 
the gods, is matched by the unyielding eternal recurrence of this horror. In 
the same context contract proves unworkable and eternal law is established 
because of what it means in all of its horror and violence for man to be the 
food of the gods, 


SOME MORE NYAYAS 
AS EMPLOYED BY ABHINAVAGUPTA* 


BY 


NAVJIVAN RASTOGI 


It has been more than half a century since Col. Jacob brought 
out his Laukikanyayafijalih (A Handful of Popular Maxims) in three 
volumes and placed the Sanskrit-loving people under a deep debt of gratitude. 
Since then, barring a few scattered efforts, no serious attempt has been made 
to collect the popular maxims left out by Col. Jacob. While going through 
the texts of Kashmir Saivism I was greatly struck by the enormity of the 
popular maxims used by these authors. Meanwhile Prof. Iyer’s paper 
on some Nyays as appearing in Kashmir texts, written about fifty years 
back, came handy and proved to be a source of inspiration. However, my 
present interest is confined to the Nyayas’ or illustrations employed by 
Abhinavagupta. 


, Here again I must caution that Abhinava has been extremely prolific 
and generous in using the Nyayas and the present paper, therefore, is confined 
to the discussion on only a tiny section of them. A treatment of all the 
Nyayas will result into a monograph of a respectable size. Though compari- 
son or analogy has never been taken seriously as yielding knowledge, except 
in Nyaya-Vasesika and Bhatta Mimamisa Schools, its role in driving a point 
home can never be underestimated. It has been the refuge of scholars where 
the arguments lacked lustre or were difficult to comprehend. These Nyayas, 
no doubt, offer an insight into the mind of Abhinavagupta and also the 
nuances of his logical thinking. 


The Ny&yas, as made use of by Abhinavagupta, fall into two groups — 
(i) one, basic Nyayas and (ii) the other, ordinary ones. The basic Nyayas 
have been resorted to convey or clarify the logical or metaphysical stand- 
point of the system on a particular issue. Sometimes these basic Nyayas have 
been used by all Abhinava's predecessors also, but even there his contribution 
has been immensely significant. The ordinary Nyayas have purely illustrative 
function and are resorted to to exemplify a situation or fact. They appear to 
have been used by Abhinava for the first time. Among the basic ones the . 





* Paper read in the seminar on * The Contribution of Abhinavagupta to Indian Culture 
ai Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi,:held from 6th to llth Dec, (982. 
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following have been included : (l) दर्षणनगरन्याय and its corollary qota- 
न्याय and अतिशझुद्धस्फटिकद्पणन्याय, (2) योगीच्छान्याय, (3) स्फटिकादिजडन्याय. 


Among the ordinary Nyàyas the following are to be discussed : (!) 
वृश्चिकगोसयादिसंभूतवृश्चिकादिन्याय, (2) श्रीखण्डकणन्या य, (3) अड्गुलिंद्रयन्याय, (4) 
सणिरूप्यादिन्याय, (5) सिद्धान्तपुराणप्रसिद्धेश्वरन्याय, (6) स्वमण्डलराजन्याय, (7) मणि- 
निधानन्याय, (8) egal), (9) भूस्यङ्कुरन्याय, (I0) प्रतिभ्वधमणेतान्याय, - 
CH) उन्मी छितमात्रचित्रन्याय, ((2) समछततुरूपुटन्याय, (3) चित्रपतड़संगतनीलानीछा- 
त्मकरूपन्याय, ( ।4 ) अदूभुतफुल्लन्याय, (>) स्वम्गगतकुलालघटन्याय, 

Now to begin : 


l दर्पणनगरन्याय ( The A nalogy of the city reflected on a mirror ). 


Abhinava follows his grand teacher Utpala in using this analogy but 
with added dimensions. After Abhinava, practically all the authors of Kashmir 
Saivism have been falling back upon this simile. Kashmir Saivism essen- 
tially believes in Absolutic monism. As such it has to explain that the world 
of our experience, that emanates from the Absolute, is not different from the 
Absolute. The difficulty is more aggravated by the fact that Kashmir Saivism 
believes these emanations to be real and yet non-different from their source. 
In order to circumvent this creeping dualism the analogy of Darpananagara 
is empoyed. Abhinavagupta in his Paramarthasara (9. 38 ) remarks — 


द्पैणबिस्थे यद्धन्नगरप्मामादिचित्रमविभागि | 

भाति विभागेनैव च परस्पर दर्षणादपि च ॥ 
विमलपरमभैरवबोधात्‌ तद्वद्विभागशून्यमपि | 
अन्योन्यं च ततोऽपि च विभक्तमाभाति जगदेतत्‌ ॥ 


On a clear mirror are reflected city, village, trees etc. They not only appear 
as mutually different but as different from the mirror also in which they are 
contained. No reflection, however, is beyond the mirror. It is in this sense 
that the reflection and mirror are identical. Yet the mirror is seen as trans- 
cending the reflections, It is in this sense that the mirror is different from 
the reflections. Thus the analogy clearly brings out the double aspects of 
immanence and transendence. Abhinava does not mince words — «४ तस्य च 
प्रमातुरन्तः सर्वार्थावभास: चिन्मात्रशरीरो5पि तत्सामानाधिकरण्यवृत्तिरपि दर्पणनगर न्यायेनास्ति 
इत्यपि SHA (I.P. V. [ Bh. ], I, p. 309). The analogy thus highlights that 
there is Bheda ( distinction ) as well as Abheda ( identity). The universe of 
discourse is not beyond the Absolute in which sense the two are identical, 
while the Absolute transcends the universe, in which sense there is a distinction, 


7 “ All these objects shine within that subject, These objects are essentially of the nature 
of pure consciousness only, and shine as one with the subject, exactly in the manner in 
which a city shines in a mirror, ” Pandey, Bhds,, III, pp, 88-89, 
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in his ‘Vimarsin? on Isvara-pratyabhijna-karika@ 2. 4. 9, Abhinava lucidly 
brings out this fact — 


यत्त प्रमेयदशापतितं न भवतति कि तु चिद्रूपतया प्रकाशपरमार्थरूपं चिदेकस्वभावं स्वच्छं, 
तत्र भेदाभेदरूपता उपलभ्यते; अनुभवादेच हि स्वच्छस्यादर्शादः अखण्डितस्य स्वभावस्यैव 
पर्वतमतङ्गजा दिरूपसहसरसं भिन्न वपुरुपपद्चते । न च रजतद्विचन्द्रादि यथा झुक्तिकैक- 
चन्द्रूपतिरोधानेन वतते तथा दर्पणे पर्वतादि t... ... तस्मात्‌ निर्मलतामाहात्म्यमेतत्‌ 
यदनन्तावभाससंभेदश्वैकता «t | ( Vol. IT, pp. 98-200) 


Here in this statement Abhinava makes it abundantly clear as to why he 
prefers this analogy to that of nacre-silver or two moons which also involve 
distinction in unity. While in the latter the real nature of the ground-entity 
or medium is obscured, in the former the ground or medium remains equally 
mainfest. As such infinite multiplicity and primal unity go together. 


The analogy of city reflected on a mirror as presented by Abhinava 
in the above statement brings out another important element of Saiva meta- 
physics. The ultimate reality, which is awareness, is absolutely pure and it 
is this purity — freedom from defilement — which is instrumental to the 
emergence of infinite multiplicity and its inherent unity. This happens exactly 
in the way in which a clear mirror reflects the variety while retaining its purity. 
Bhaskara, the commentator of Abhinava's Vimarsinf, employing a variant of 
this analogy i. e., Ati$uddhaspbatikadarpana-nyàya ( the analogy of extremely 
lucid crystal and mirror) leaves no room for doubt ( तत्र स्वच्छवेन अन्तारूपत्व d 
स्वतन्त्रत्वेन बहीरूपत्वम्‌ qu चिद्रूपस्य अतिशुद्धस्फटिकदर्षणन्यायेन स्फुटमेव i— L. P. V. [ Bh.) 
II, p. 60 ) On the analogy of a very clear crystal or mirror the purity of 
Absolutic awareness accounts for inner character of manifestation while its 
freedom for the external appearance thereof. As a reflected object is 
internal because it is not beyond mirror as well as it is external because it 
has a distinct appearnce, so is the universe which is a reflection on the cosmic 
mirror. Inthe same sequence the analogy has been stretched to underline 
other connected aspects of Saiva theory of manifestation. Exploring the primal 
source of manifestation it is concluded that as a mirror is the sole source of 
variety appearing within itself or mind in the case of dreams, so is the consci- 
ousness which is exclusively responsible for the rise of external world — 


यथा दपैणान्तः कुम्मकारनिववत्यमानघटादिय्रतिबिस्बे दर्पणस्यैच तथाभासनमहिमा, तथा 


exam efus तथापि तन्महिस्नैव इदं बहिः स्फुटख्पं क्रियते। (7. P. V. [ Bh, ` 


JI, p. 58 ). 


Abhinava observes further — 


yA 
तत्रैव स्वात्मनि महेश्वरे स्थिते तस्मिन्नेव प्रकाशरूपे स्वात्मदर्पणे तेनैव परमेश्वरेण स्वात- P 


. न्न्यात्‌ तावत्सृष्ट; संकोचपुरःसर इदंभांगः। ( Ibid. p. 282) 


A 
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The implications of this analogy are quite extensive. Coming to the ` 
nature of reality this analogy has again been taken recourse to. We have 
said that Abhinava holds this world to be realand yet non-different from 
the self-absolute. In what sense is this universe real ? According to Abhi- 
nava, the present analogy does not leave this question unanswered. The 
world is real as a reflection or manifestation. The reflection of a jar ona 
mirror is not false, it is real as a reflection and not as a jar, Sois the uni- 
verse real as a reflection of and on the Absolute - चेतनो हि स्वात्मदर्षणे भावानू 
प्रतिबिस्बवद्‌ आभासयति। (7. P. V. [ Bh.], I], p. I73). The idea has been 
repeated- यद्यप्येकमेव Rari तथापि तदीयमेव स्वातन्त्यं स्वात्मनि स्वरूपभेदं तावत्मति- ` 
बिम्बकल्पतया दशयति । (2024, pp. 2:9-20 ) 


In so maintaining Abhinava is closely following in the footsteps of his - 
master grandteacher, Utpala, who also says- न त्वपूवेस्य कस्य चित्रथा विउवात्मत्व चच 
चिन्मयस्य ग्रतिबिम्बानामिव दर्पणपरमार्थत्वेन भावानां स्वच्छचिन्मात्रसतत््वतयावस्थानात्‌ | 
( Siva-drsri-alocana, p. 4 ). 


But this raises a serious anomaly. In the case of a mirror reality of the 
reflected city is not exactly at par with the city itself. Shall then we say that , 
the universe as a reflection in cosmic mirror enjoys borrowed existence and as 
such is real only in a figurative sense, because it is real as reflection 
and not as its own arche-type? And in such a case the element of dualism 
will be difficult to avoid. Abhinavagupta, in order to ward off such an. 
eventuality, himself cautions that we need not press the analogy too far. . 
There is an intrinsic difference between the Absolutic awareness and the” 
mirror. In his Paramarthacarca he emphatically dwells on this distinction - 


भेदः स चायं न ततो विभिन्न: 

स्वच्छन्दसुस्वच्छतमैकधाम्नः | 
प्रासादहस्त्यश्वपयो दसिन्धु- 

गिर्यादि यद्वन्मणिदर्षणादेः ॥ 
आदर्शकुक्षो प्रतिबिस्बकारि 

सबिम्ब्रकं स्याद्यदि मानसिद्धम्‌ | 
स्वच्छन्द्सविन्सुकुरान्तराले 

भावेषु हेत्वन्तरमस्ति नान्यत्‌ ॥ 


No doubt a mirror reflects, but it is a sort of mechanical reflection. There is 
no conscious effort, no desire on the part of the mirror to reflect. Moreover, 
it is inert and is constantly in need of other external factors, such as light, to 
be able to reflect, In darkness it fails to reflect. . But in the case of pure 
awareness it needs no outside aide to help it out. It is characterised by will, 
i. e. consciousness, in other words, its inherent dynamism, which brings out 
the variety as its own expression. It does not require even an archetype, 
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. nor light. It reflects itself upon itself-— as Ksemaraja makes out— svecchayd 
. svabhittau visvam unmilayati (P. Hr. Sutra 2). It is this element of freedom 
that the mirror lacks and which marks the essential difference between the 
mirror and consciousness. Abhinava, employing one more variant of the 
present analogy i. e., Darpanatala-nyaya ( the analogy of the surface of the 
mirror ), steers clear this fact — दुपैणतलभिव विततप्रवहन्नदीप्रवाहक्रमसमा शिष्टम्‌, अत्र 
च केवरूं दर्पणस्य तथा इच्छा नास्ति, परमेश्वरस्य तु सा अस्ति। (7. ?. 7. [ Bh], MU, 
- p. 27). The same idea has been echoed in Tantrasara ( p. 9): 


अन्तविभाति सकलं जगदात्मनीह 
यद्वद्विचित्ररचना मुकुरान्तराले | 
बोधः पुन्निजविमशीनसारयुक्त्या 
विश्वं परामृराति नो मुकुरस्तथा तु ॥ 


2 योगिन्याय ० योगीच्छान्याय 
(The Analogy of a yogin or of the will of a yogin.) 
It appears that this analogy was very popular among the followers of 
Tantric thought having monistic undertones. The first person who seems to 
have used it in the very beginning of his Daksinamürtistotra is Sanikara — 


बीजस्यान्तरिवाङ्कुरो जगदिदं ग्राङ्निर्विकर्द्प yA 
मायाकहिपतदेशकालकळलनाचै चित्य चित्रीकृतम्‌ । 

मायावीव Agama महायोगीव यः स्वेच्छया 

तस्मै श्रीगुरुमूतैये नम इदं श्रीदक्षिणामूतैये ॥? ( Verse 2 ). 


The contents of the, verse are strikingly similar to the tenets of Kashmir 
Saivism. 


Perhaps contemporaneously we find Somananda resorting to this 
analogy in a similar context. Hence Abhinava is not the first to cite this 
illustration. The reason behind our treatment here is that this analogy has 
- not claimed attention of the scholars earlier and also because it is Abhinava 
who explains the reasons for Saivists’ preference for this example. 


Being thoroughly monistic, Kashmir Saivism posits the Godhead as 
the sole and supreme source of creation. Thus the Absolute alone is the 
material ( upadana ) and the efficient ( nimitta ) cause leading to the theory of 
non-difference between efficient and material causes ( Abhinnanimittopadana- 
vada). The agency behind creation lies in His autonomous will (iccha )- 
Resort to any other material cause will spoil the monism, resort to any 








2 In fact, verses like this led Dr Pandey to think that the possibility of Saakara having 
influenced Abhinava could not be ruled out. See Abhinavagupta, 2nd Edition, 
pp. 52-53. : 
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other efficient cause will impair the Absolutic freedom. To bring home the 
. point the Godhead is likened to a Yogin who, out of his own accord and 
: will, can create whatever he pleases to. Somananda says — 


योरिनासिच्छया यद्वन्नानारूपोपपत्तिता | 

न चास्ति साधन किचिन्सदादीच्छां विना प्रभो: ॥ 

तथा भगवदिच्छैव तथास्वेन प्रजायते । ( Sivadrsti l. 44-45) 
Accordingly it is the Absolutic will which assumes the multiple forms. 
Comments Utpala :  tathà bhagavadicchamatram eva — vi$varüpatvam 
sampadyate | ( S. D. A., p. 33 ). By employing the analogy of a Yogin, Soma- 
nanda uaderscores the following points — 


l Universal self which is consciousness is neither a gross cause like 
milk, nor subtle one like Prakrti. It transcends both of them. 
Thus the effects like grossification or transformation attach to an 
inert object while the awareness as cause remains immune from 
such effects— 


तदात्मनो हि स्थूलस्य सूक्ष्मस्याथ विकारिता । 
क्षीरमायाप्रक्ृतिवद्‌ यावतश्रैव यावती | 
शिवस्य तादूगात्मत्वमुत्पद्येतात्र योगिवत्‌। (S. D. 3. 33-34) 


2 By sheer force of will the Godhead is free to assume all states and 
multiplicity of forms like a Yogin. In doing so the elaborate 
causal process is dispensed with. Utpala says in his commentary 
on Siva-drsti 3. 35-36 : 


तथा योगिनां सवेभावत्वमिच्छयानेकात्मत्वं वा भवतीति इष्टं तथा परमेश्वरस्यापि 
मन्तव्यम्‌। ... अपि तु यस्य यादशी इच्छा तत्समनन्तरमेवेष्टकार्यातमाभिळाषात्मतया 
स्थितिः तथा चिदान्मनोऽपि। (5. D. A, p-l2). 


3 Asthe assumption of various forms by a Yogin does not entail 
any split in his essential nature, the Godhead likewise does not 
suffer from self-alienation while assuming variety of forms — 


यथा न योगिनो5स्तीह नानासैन्यशरीरक्कैः 
विभागस्तद्वढीशस्य मध्योत्कृष्टविकृष्टके: 
भाघैर्नास्ति विभेदत्वस्‌ ... ... ॥ (5. D. 3. 36-37) 


The analogy of a Yogiu has gone a long way to substantiate the 
monist's firm belief in the internality of the objective world. Utpala in his 
Pratyabhijnékarika compares the Absolute with a Yogin and says that the 
universal self brings out the objective content which is internal to the mani- 
festing self without recourse to any material cause due to its will and thereby 
rejects the stand of the externalists like Vaibhàsikas that the perception can 
establish the existence of an external object — 
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चिदाव्मैव हि देवोञ्न्तःस्थितसिष्छावशाद्‌ बहिः । 
योगीव निरुपादानमथैजातं प्रकाशयेत्‌ ॥ (7. P. £, i. 5. 7) 


According to Abhinava, thoroughgoing idealist as he is, we have more 
handy examples to illustrate the ideal and subjective character of the universe 
of our experience such as dream, imagination, memory etc., but they all 
suffer from an essential handicap. In all these phenomena the various 
objects we come across are as vivid as the real ones and are grasped as really 
subsisting at the time of their experience; yet the objective variety percepti- 
ble in those states because of their transitory existence, lack of objectivity 
(i. e. uncommonness to all the perceivers ) in additon to the possibility of its 
having come into being due to the residual impressions is likely to be 
considered unreal. In order to obviate this difficulty, Abhinava says that the 
example of a Yogin has been chosen because in the case of a Yogin no one 
doubts the objective character of his volitional creation 


इह तावत्स्वम्नस्मरणमनी राज्यसंकल्पादिषु नीलाद्याभासवैखित्र्य बाह्यसमथ्रेकहेतुब्यतिरे 
केणैव निर्भासते इति यद्यपि अस्ति संभवः, तथापि तदाभासचैचित्यम्‌ अस्पैर्यात्‌ wd 

प्रमान्नसाधारण्यात्‌ पूर्वाजुभवसंस्कारजत्वसभावनात्‌ अवस्तु इति शङ्क्येत । 
योगिसँचिद एव सा meet शक्ति: यत्‌ जाभासवैचिध्यरूपस्‌ wand प्रकाशयति इति । 
(7. P. V. [ Bh, ], I, pp. 226-28 ) 


It is in this context that the analogy is futher employed to explain 
transcendental causation. Ifa Yogin has to go through all the stages that 
are necessary in th? process of empirical causation so as to bring about an 
effect, he is reduced to an ordinary pot-maker. He ceases to be a Yogin. 
Thus his creation must transgress the ordinary law of causation. Same is 
the case with the supreme consciousness. By sheer force of Divine will the 
whole universe comes into being without invelving any material cause or an 
elaborate causative mechanism whatsoever — 


P इयति च आश्रीयमाणे योगी कुम्भ निर्मिमाणः कुम्मकारप्रसिद्धसमस्तसाभग्रीससजन- 
पुरःसरं घटं घटयन्‌ कुम्भकार एव स्यात्‌, तस्मात्‌ ग्रसिद्धकारणोछड्घने किम्‌ असंचेत्यमान- 
परमाण्वाद्युपादानकारणान्तरचिन्तया इति। — (३. P. V. [ Bh | I, p. 227) 


But this does not mean that the pot and sprouts etc. that are created 
Gut of a Yogin’s will are different from those which arise from clay and seed 
etc. They have to be taken as non-different, there being no difference at all in 
their cognition. Because the unrestricted will of a Yogin invariably takes the 
form “ Let the jar be such as may serve the various purposes which the jar, 
which is produced from clay, can possibly serve.” This is equally true of 
the Absolute which creates in the wake of its transcendental dynamism and, 
therefore, violates the laws of ordinary creation— 
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अथोच्यते -- अन्ये एव ते घटाङ्कुरादयो सद्दीजादिजन्या:, अन्ये एव च योगीच्छा- 

Raa: इति, तत्रापि योगी खलु अग्रतिहतेच्छ: तस्य च इच्छा ताटूगेव घटो भवतु यो 

खदादिकृतकुभसंभवभूर्येथक्रियाकरणचतुरवृत्तिरिति। ... भगवान्‌ भूरिभर्गा महादेवो 

नियत्यनुवर्तनोछट्ठन घनतरस्वातन्न्य इत्यत्र पक्षे नियत्यनुवतिन: लौकिके प्रसिद्धे कार्य- 

कारणभावे Mast, तदुल्लब्वननमादियमाणस्य तु योगिप्रायप्रसिद्धे छोकोत्तरे, इति न 

कश्चित्‌ fade: | (7. P. V. [ Bh}, IT, pp. I/I-73) 

Thus it is clear that the analogy of a Yogin or his desire is pivotal to 
the basic thesis of Kashmir Saivism in holding the divine freedom to be the 
ultimate source as Abhinava succinctly puts it— fear योगिदष्टान्तेन सवित्सखातन्त्य- 
मेव हेतुभावेन sagi (7. P. V. [ Bh. |, L p. 230) 


3 स्फरिकादिजडन्याय or स्फटिकादिमगिन्याय 
( The analogy of insentient crystal or the analogy of a crystal jewel. ) 


This analogy has been employed first by Utpala and then enlarged 
upon by Abhinava to mark the essential difference between the ordinary 
reflectors such as crystal or mirror and the transcendental reflector i. e., the 
experiencing Self, which is self-luminous — 


स्वभावमवभासस्य विमझ विदुरन्यथा | 
प्रकाशोऽथोपरक्तोऽपि स्फटिकादिजडोपम:॥ (7. P. K. Il. 5.  ) 


The crystal reflects the image of an object, but is called insentient since it is 
not aware of its reflective function and invariably depends on a subject to 
perceive it as receiving reflections while the luminosity aspect of the self is 
aware of its reflective capacity and also of its being characterised by reflec- 
tions. Abhinava says — 


अथ तथाभूतमपि आत्मानं तं च घटादिकं स्फटिकादिः न परास्रष्टु समर्थ इति जड;,... 
स्फरिकादि हि गृहीतप्रतिबिम्बमपि तथाभावेन सिद्धौ प्रमात्रन्तरम्‌ अपेक्षते इति 
निर्विमशत्वात्‌ जडम्‌। (L P. V. [ Bh. ], I, pp. 242-43) 


Thus the insentient crystal is always brought in to be contrasted against the 
self-conscious luminous self. Remarks Abhinava — 
“न च अस्य असौ प्रकाशलक्षणः रूपात्मा नीलाद्युपरागश्च URRA ऐव आस्ते 
स्फटिकमणेरिव अपि तु सदैव fautes: । (I. P. V. [ Bh. ], I, p. 423) 


The cyrstal is quite incapable of either comprehending itself as *I' or the 
affecting agent like blue etc., as ‘this’, while the subject is always aware of 
itself and also of the cause of its affections as “this”. Bhaskara elaborates — 


यथा स्फाटिकमणेरात्मा नीलाद्युपरागश्च अहमिति च परामर्शस्याविषयः तथास्य 
नास्तीत्यर्थः। ... ... अपि तु अस्य प्रकाशस्य स्वात्मा नीलाझ्ुपरागश्च विस्रयमानरूपः 
“अहम्‌” इति “ अयम्‌ ” इति च विसशेविषययुक्तो भवति । ( Bhas., I, p. 423) 
From here we now proceed to the ordinary Nyayas. 
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L वृश्चिकगोमयादिसंभूतवृश्चिकादिन्याय 


(The analogy of scorpions etc., of natural birth and those born of 
cowdung. ) 


Abhinava refers to this analogy while examining the objections against 
his theory of transcendental causation in the case of a Yogin. 


The opponent objects that if the objects, which are produced by a 
Yogin by transgressing the well-known law of causation, are similar in all 
respects to the effects brought about by their known causes, all talk of in- 
ference would come to an end. Because once the law of causation is aban- 
doned, rule of concomitance will evaporate. Asa result, fire arising due to 
the will of a Yogin will not produce smoke and the will of a Yogin will 
produce smoke even without fire. 


Abhinava in his rebuttal points out that a product of a Yogin's will 
power is generally accepted to be similar to the natural effect or product and 
not dissimilar, as a scorpion of natural birth is from that which is an off- 
shoot of the cowdung. Since yogic product is in all respects similar to the 
natural effect, it does not interfere with the natural law - the sight of smoke 
wil] always lead to the inference of fire. Abhinava says— 


योगीच्छापि सर्वथा तादृश्येव, न तु बृश्चिकगोमयादिससूतबृश्रिकादिन्यायेन कर्थं चित्‌ 
रसवीयांदिना भिन्न कार्य जनयति इति यत्‌ कथितम्‌। (7. P. V. [Bh] IT, p. ॥73). 


According to Bhaskara this analogy highlights dissimilarity between 
the two scorpions - one born from scorpion and other from cowdung - and 
thereby their serving of the different purposes. Abhinava says such dissimi- 
larity is missing between the yogic product and the natural one -- 


आदिशब्देन मळमूत्रादिजनितकीदा दिग्रहणम्‌ । तत्र रसभिन्नत्वं गोमयाज्जातस्य वृश्चि- 
कस्य, वीयेभिन्नत्ये तु चृश्चिकाजातस्य इति कमो Fa: न हि वृश्चिकाद्‌ गोमयाच्च जातौ 
वृश्चिको azali भवतः... अर्थक्रिया तयोने सदृशीति आवः | ( Bhas., UL, pp. 75-76 ) 


This analogy seems to be quite popular with Abhinava. He has used 
it in his commentary on the Rasa-Siitra to criticise the view of Sri Sankuka. 
Abhinava says, “ For a thing different from the usual one can be inferred from 
more apparently similar effects, only if the effect, from which it is inferred is 
really derived from a different caus: and is recognized as such by a person of 
experience. An unexperienced person can infer from them the usual cause 
only. From some particular scorpions, for instance, it is legitimate to infer 
that their cause is cowdung; and the inference from them of another scorpion, 
85 their cause, would be nothing but a false cognition ( Translation Gnoli's > 
Aesthetic experience according to Abhinavagupta, p. 30 ). 
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कारणान्तरप्रभवेषु हि uis सुशिक्षितेन तथा ज्ञाने वस्त्वन्तरस्थानुमानं तावत्‌ युक्तम्‌ । 
असुशिक्षितेन तु तस्यैव प्रसिद्धस्य कारणस्य | यथा वृश्चिकविशेषाद्‌ गोमयस्यैवानुमानस्‌ , 
वृश्चिकस्य तत्परं मिथ्याञ्ञानम्‌। ( Abhinava-bharati on N. 5.6.3] ) 


7 2. श्रीखण्डकणन्याय ( The analogy af a particle af sandal-powder. ) 

This analogy has been employed to illustrate the tremendous capacity 
of even the slightest yogic enlightenment in cutting the worldly knots, Abhi- 
nava in his commentary called Bhagvadgitartha-samgraha on Gità 2.4) says 
that just as a limited quantity of sandal powder is quite capable of cooling 
down the burning oil-pan immediately, so does the meagre yogic wisdom 
dispel the acute danger of transmigression — 


यथा च परिमितेन श्रीखण्डकणेन ज्वालायमानोडपि तैलकटाह: सद्य: शीतीभवति 
एवमनया स्वल्पया5पि योगबुध्या महाभयं संसाररूपं विनदयति । 


3. अङ्गुलिद्वयन्याय (The analogy of two fingers ) 


, The analogy has been used to illustrate two things enjoying equal 
importance. It occurs during the course of Abhinava's criticism of Buddhist 
concept of memory. In memory, according to him, the objects and the 
perceptual experience do not figure separately like two fingers; nor does the 
object figure as qualified by the experience, as does the man by a stick — 


तथा हिं स्खतों न अथस्य प्रकाश: न अध्यवसायः, नापि अनुभवविशिष्टस्थ अर्थस्य च 
अञ्गलिद्वयवत्‌, नापि अनुभववि रिषष्टस्य अधैस्य दण्डिवत्‌ । ( 7. P. V., ], 92) 


The recourse to this analogy together with Dandinyaya? makes the 
meaning clearer, The latter analogy illustrates the two things of which one 
is made out subordinate to the other. The aualogy of two fingers, as the 
very name implies, illustrates two things enjoying equal importance just as 
.two fingers in a hand are equal to each other in importance. 


4, मणिरूप्यादिन्याय ( The analogy of a jewel and the silver) 


It has been used to illustrate the two different objects which are 
obviously different. As no effort or time is needed to distinguish a jewel 
“like crystal or ruby from silver at the first instance itself, so is the case when 
two patently distinct objects come to sight. Abhinava uses this simile to 
answer the question : if a person does not seek any purposive result from the 
, object of his cognition, any reference to contradiction or non-contradiction 
_of knowledge would be meaningless. According to Abhinava, because the 
congnizer has had sufficient practice to distinguish between right and wrong 


em ael 


e 


8 For Dandinyaya, see Jacob, II, p. 37, 


a 
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means of cognition and because he has been doing so throughout his 
hundreds of previous births, he is able to differentiate between right and 
wrong means of knowledge immediately at the first sight in the same way 
as he is able to distinguish between a jewel and the silver— एवम्‌ आजन्म यतोऽनेन 


अभ्यस्त आजन्मशतेभ्यो वा प्रमाणाप्रमाणविभागः ततो मणिरूप्यादिवत्‌ तत्स्वरूपम्‌ आपातमात्र 
एवं विलक्षणमीक्षते । (7.2./. [Bh] IT, pp. 80-8] ) 


5-9. (a) शिद्धान्तपुर णग्रसिद्धेखरग्याय 
( The analogy of Godhead as known through scriptures ) 
(b) स्वमण्डलराजन्याय ( The analogy of a king in command of his circle ) 
- (०) सणिनिधानन्याय ( The analogy of jewels and treasure ) 
(d) समुद्‌गमणिन्याय (The analogy of casket and jewels) 
(e) भूम्यङ्कुरन्याय ( The analogy of earth and sprout ) 


All these analogies occur in a single context and one logical sequence; 
hence I propose to take them up together. 


In Abhinava's thought salvation is nothing but the realisation of 
self-divinity or Godhead consequent upon the removal of the erroneous 
notion about the self-effulgent subject i.e., ‘I’. The wrong idea consists in 
treating the self, which is shining, as not shining. The scriptural discipline 
does not bring in anything new, nor does it manifest which is unmanifest. Its 
fundamental role is to engineer removal of the ignorance e.g., “Tam not the 
Godhead”, from the minds of the worldly subject, Abhinava clearly lays 
down his position — 


न प्रकाशते इत्यभिमननं तदपसायते | तदपसरणमेव परमेश्वरताळाभो खुक्ति;, तदनपसर- 
मेव संसारः, तथा पञ्ुलोकस्य भासमान एव आत्मनि नाइमीश्वरः इत्या दिमोहादभि- 
मन्वतो(? "मानवतो ) मोहोऽपोह्यते । (7. P. V. [ Bh] गा, pp. 44-45). 
According to Abbinava, the Scriptures may opt for one of the five models, 
inter alia indefinite approaches, to achieve this aim — makiug the empiricay 
self realize that he himself is the Universal Self. These five approaches 
lave been enunciated with the help of five analogies as captioned above, 


The scripture tries to bring home — 


(a) सिंद्धान्तपुराणप्र सिद्धेशरन्याय--- One who enjoys freedom in respect of 
cognition and action is “ISvara " (Lord), as is one who is known through 
Siddhanta and Purana. The empirical subject is essentially such— 


यो हि ज्ञानक्रियास्वातन्त्ययुक्तः स ईश्वरो यथा सिद्धान्तपुराणादिषु प्रसिद्ध: तथा च 
त्कम्‌ इति। (२. P. V. [छा], II, p. 44) 


(b) स्वमण्डलराजन्याय -- In the alternative, one should look upon 
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himself as the Supreme Lord. Because one upon whom something depends 
is the master of that, asak ing lords over his circle. Similarly the universe 
depends upon the emperical subject who is verily the ultimate self. Abhinava 
says — 


यदि वा यस्मिन्‌ यदायत्तं स तत्रेश्वरो राजैव स्वमण्डले, तथा च त्वयि विश्वम्‌ इति 
ईश्वरताष्यवहारो नान्यनिमित्तकः इति व्या्तिः। (7. P. V. [ Bh) TT, pp. 44-45 ). 
(०) मणिनिधानन्याय-- That, which appears as belonging to something, 
constitutes its fulness, like the jewels that belong to treasure constitute its 
fulness. Similarly the world shines in the empirical subject, because nothing 
is known unless it becomes content of his knowledge ( अहँ जानामीति agama- 
सिद्धत्वादिति ma: | — 9745, I, p. 45 ) As such the world belongs to him. 
Remarks Abhinava— aq खलु agi भाति तत्तेन पूर्ण निधानमिव मणिभिः agi च 
विश्वम्‌ इति। (7. P. V. [ Bh. ), HI, p. l45). 


(d) समुद्वमणिन्याय — 

Whatever figures within something else, the latter permeates whatever 
is within it. As the jewels reside in a casket, the casket permeates the jewels. 
Likewise, the entire universe right from earth to Sadasiva figures within the 
empirical self who is essentially of the nature of supreme consciousness, so 
the empirical self permeates the entire universe. Says Abhinava — यस्य 
यदन्तर्भाति, स तावति व्यापकः agg इव सणिषु, त्वथि च ef धरासदासिवान्तं 
शास्नप्रक्रियोक्तं विश्वम्‌ इति। (Ibid, pp. 45-46). 


The present analogy sounds quite similar to the previous one except 
the fact that their implications are slightly different. 


(e) भूस्यङ्कुरन्याय ( The analogy of earth and sprout ) 

The earth is a precondition for the growth and dissolution of the 
sprout. Hence the earth must exist even before the sprout has come into be- 
ing and must last after the sprout has withered away. Because the precondi- 
tion, upon which rise and dissolution of something depend, must exist before 
and after that something, otherwise it will cease to be a precondition. Simi- 
larly, the empirical subject, who is identical with the supreme luminosity, 
precedes and succeeds the world because the empirical subject is the pre- 
condition of empirical world. Abhinava remarks : यस्मिन्‌ स्थिते उदेति लीयते च 
तत्पूर्वापरभागव्यापि यथा भूमावङ्कुरः तथा च त्वयि प्रकाशरूपे विश्वम्‌। (7. P. V. [Bh], गा, 
p. 46 ). 


0 अतिम्वधमर्णतान्याय-- ( 7. P. V. [ Bh. ], HT, p. 246). 
( The analogy of a surety considering himself to be the debtor. ) 


Abhinava uses tbis analogy to illustrate a situation when a person 
assumes the role of another person under the mistaken notion. A surety is 
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not a debtor, the liability to repay devolves on him only when the debtor is 
no more alive. But if the debtor is very much around and yet the surety 
considers himself to be the debtor, it will be a wrong appropriation of roles. 
Tbe analogy occurs in the course of Abhinava's discussion on empirical 
causation vis-à-vis divine one. If, according to the system, Godhead 
alone is the creator in all situations, the potter will cease to be the maker of 
jar etc. This will necessarily wipe out the line of demarcation between 
merit and demerit. The conclusion is irresistible but, says Abhinava, the 
Godhead while creating other things has created this thing also that such 
empirical being as a potter mistakenly considers himself to be the maker 
exactly as a surety treats himself to be a debtor. Abhinava's remark runs like 
this: नन्वेचं कुम्भकृतो नास्ति man, इति समुत्सीदेत्‌ धर्माधमैव्यवस्था । यदि प्रत्येषि 
युक्तयागमयो: तदेवमेव । तथापि समस्तेतरनिर्माणमध्य एव इदमपि परमेश्वरेजैव निर्सित 
यदविचलस्तस्य कुम्भकारपर्शेमिथ्याकपेत्वाभिमान; प्रतिभुव इव अधमर्णताभिमान; | (7. P. V. 
[ Bh. ], II, p. 68 ). 


Il. उन्मीलितमात्रचित्रन्याय-- 
( The analogy of a picture unfolded in bare outlines. ) 


Abhinava has employed this analogy to illustrate the first stage of 
manifestation technically designated as the Sadasiva-tattva. A picture 
initially exists in the imagination of the artist. In the course of concretisa- 
tion, it unfolds itself in bare outlines ( masyádinà likhitamatram na tu gairi- 
kadibhih pustikrtam | Bhas., IT, p. 29 ) As such it is hardly unfolded 
( unmilitamatra). The Sadasiva stage marks the commencement as well as 
the conclusion of cosmic emanation. The rise of objectivity is so feeble at 
this stage (in fact, there is no objectivity barring an objective proctivity ) 
that it could be compared either with a feebly drawn picture or a shadow. 
The whole process of cosmic descent and ascent constitutes the various 
phases of Absolutic experience and as such this stage also represents the 
experience of objectivity in its most universal form without reference to its 
future projections and hence is likened to a dim picture where there is no 
detail, no colour except outline, Abhinava's statement is quite clear — 


तस्य शुद्धचेतन्यवर्गा यो सन्त्रमहेश्वराख्य; तस्य प्रथमसृष्टावस्माकमन्तःकरगैकवेद्यसिव' 
श्यामलप्रायमुन्मी लितमात्रव्वित्रकल्पं यद्धावचक्रस्‌, तथा संहारे च ध्व॑सोन्सुखत्तया तथा- 
भूतमेव चकास्ति seamen, तस्य चैतन्यवरीस्य ताहुशि भावराशौ तथा प्रथनं 
नाम यञ्चिद्विशेपत्वं तत्सदाशिवतत्त्वम्‌। (7. P. V. [ Bh. ], IT, pp. 2।9-20 ) 


Mahe$varünanda uses this analogy to describe the manifest-unmanifest 
character of Sad&Siva stage in contrast to the manifest ( vyakta ) character of 
I$vara stage which follows the former ... ... 


अहुन्तेदुन्तालक्षणयोज्ञानक्रिययोराद्योद्रेकात्‌ उन्मीलितचित्रन्यायेन व्यक्ताव्यक्तविश्व- 
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मातृतास्वभाव॑ सदाशिवाख्यं तत््वम्‌। एतद्विपर्ययेण क्रियाशक्त्यौज्ज्वल्यरूपे व्यक्ताकार- 
T विश्वानुसघातृरूपस्‌ इश्वरतत्त्वमितिं | C Maharthamafijari-parimala, p. 44) 


l2. समक्वततुलापुटन्याय--- 
( The analogy of the two discs of an evenly held balance ) 


The analogy has been employed by Abhinava to denote exactly equal 
importance of thetwo things. The example has been cited to illustrate the 
equal importance of elements of universal subjectivity and universal objectis 
vity in the states of Sadasiva and I$vara— 


मध्यमे तु रूपे ' अहसिदम्‌ ' इति समषततुलापुटन्यायेन यो विमशेः, स सदाशिवनाथ 
ईश्वरभट्टारके च, इददंभावस्य तु ध्यामलाध्यामलताकृतो विशेषः (L 2. V. [ Bh. ], 
TI, p. 223) 


However, Bhaskara, Abhinaya’s commentator, finds a serious gap 
in the latter's presentation. The feebleness of ‘this’ in Sadāśiva stage 
implies predominance of ‘I’, hence the analogy of the two discs of a balance 
in equilibrium does not apply to Sadasiva stage. Observes Bhaskara— 


ननु तहि सदाशिवतत्वे सम'टततुलापुटन्यायो न युक्तः, सत्यम्‌, विस्तरभिया अत्रैव- 
~ सुक्तम्‌ अन्यथा तु सदाशिवतत्ते अहँभावस्य प्राधान्यमेव वतेते genui (कळ गा 
< 9. 223) 


This view finds favour with Yogaraja who in his commentary on Abhinaya's 
Paramürtha-sara employs this analogy to describe the state of Ivara. He 
Says: तथा अत्रैव अहसिदम्‌ इति अभेदेन अहन्तेदन्तयोः सम'एततुळापुटन्यायेन थः स्वात्म- 
चमत्कारः सैषा तस्य ईश्वरावस्था । (P. S. V., p. 42) 


` ` B. चित्रपतङ्गसंगतनीलानीलाव्मकरूपन्याय-- 


( The analogy of two different colours, blue and nat-blue, synthesi- 
zed in a colourful bird. ) 


Abhinava chooses this analogy to illustrate the mixed character of the 
„Rajas Guna. As blue colour and its negation exclude each other yet they 
are harmoniously blended in a bird of variegated plumage, so is the case 
with Rajas. Though Sattva and Tamas exclude each other, like “ blue’ and 
its negation, yet like causality and effecthood, they also figure as mutually 
-blended with reference to a subject who grasps them together in a single 
"determinate cognition. Therefore, that Guna which consists of two and has 
a mixed tendency, is Known as Rajoguna. Abhinava remarks— 


पुते च सत्वतमसी नीलानीलवत्‌ परस्परपरिहारेण यद्यपि वतेते कायेकारणत्ववत्‌ तथापि 
एकपरामशीगोचरीकायैधस्यैपेक्षया चिन्रपतङ्गसगतनीलानीलात्मकरूपन्यायेन अन्योन्य- 
मिश्रतयापि भातः, अतो Msa zana भिश्रस्वभावः तद्वजोगुण; | (7. P. V. [ ७. ], 
JI, p. 290) 
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l4. अदूभुतफुल्लन्याय ( The analogy of a wonderfully blossomed bud. ) 


© Unlike an ordinary flower, which undergoes a long process before it 
blooms, a supernatural or wonderful flower blossoms instantaneously. This 
example has been used to illustrate the sponlaneous and full blooming of 
heart on recognition of the sweet-heart or the Godhead. When a lady in love 
cognizes the excellence in her hero either on a suggestive word from the 
messnger or on recognition of certain quality or through certain other 
means, her heart spontaneously blooms like a wonderfully blossomed bud 
which is difficult to describe in words. Similarly when one recognizes the 
Godhead within oneself either as a result of preceptorial guidance or on 
recognition of the powers of cognition and action as constituting one's own 
being, perfection in the form of salvation follows then and there during one's 
embodied existence. Abhinava sums up in these words — 


-थदा तु दूतीवचनाद्दा तलक्षणाभिज्ञानाहोपायान्तराद्रा waaay हृदयड्रमीकरणेन 
agate तदा तत्क्षणम्‌ अदूभुतफुलन्यायेनेव तावत्‌ कामपि पूणतामभ्येति ... 
तद्वदात्मनि गुरुवचनाज्ज्ञानक्रियालक्षणशक्त्य भिज्ञानादेवा यदा पारमेश्वयौ त्कषैह्ृदयङ्ग- 
मीमावो जायते, तदा तत्क्षणमेव पूणेतास्मिका जीवन्झुक्तिः। (7. P. V. [ Bh. JU, 
pp. 3i4-5). 


l5. स्वसगतकुलालघटन्याय ( The analogy of a potter and his jar in a dream.) 


Abhinava uses this illustration to describe the equal degree of reality of 
the cause and effect at the empirical level. In a dream both a potmaker and 
his jar as such are cognized to be real by the dreaming subject, but they 
vanish as soon as the dream is over. They are taken to be real because they 
emanate from the freedom of the dreaming subject and are rooted into the 
empirical causation. Thus, both enjoy co-extensive reality. In the same way 
the empirical causation is regarded real only with reference to the empirical 
subjects because its essence is freedom and it is grounded on ultimate causa- 
tion. But where the empirical causation does not apply, the domain of 
ultimate causation begins. Abhinava in his Virrti-vimarsini observes— 


मायीयो f कार्यकारणभावः स्वमगतकुलाछघटन्यायेन स्वातन्त्यसारतयामासनरूप- 
संविन्निष्ठपारमाथिककट्रृल्वाव्सककायेैकारणमावभित्ति विश्वान्तो ... सायामये लोके हृदयङ्ग- 
aan असिद्ध: । स तु यत्र नोपपद्यते, तब स पारमार्थिक एवेति। (I 7. V.V., 
I, 9. 32) 


With the enumeration of Svapnagatakulalaghata-nyaya our present 
discussion comes to an end. However, this opens a vast vista that lies 
before us and the present paper only touches the tip of an ice-berg. 
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Abbreviations 
Abhinavagupta: An Historical and Philosophical 
Study by K. C. Pandey, Chowkhamba, 2nd edition. 


Abhinavabhirati ( incorporated in the Aesthetic Ex- - 
perience According to Abhinavagupta — R. Gnolis 
Chowkhamba ). 


Bhaskari, 3 vols, S. B. edition (bound with I. P. V.) 
I$vara-pratyabhijtia-karika (incorporated in I. P. V. V.) 
Isvarapratyabhijtia-vimaréini ( with Bhaskarl ), 3 vols., 
Saraswati Bhawan edition. 
Iévarapratyabhijüia-vivrti-vimar$ini, KSTS edition, 8 
volumes. 


A Handful of Popular Maxims or Laukikanyayanjalih, 
3 volumes. 


Natya-Sastra 

Pratyabhijfiahrdaya, KSRS edition. 

Sivadrsti, KSTS edition ( with 5, D. A.) 
Sivadrsti-alocana. 

Paramürtha-sara, KSTS edition ( with P. S. V. ). 
Paramürthasara-vrtti 
I$varapratyabhijfia-vimarsini 


THE RENAISSANCE REACTION TO SRUTI 
BY 


PURUSOTTAMA BILIMORIA 


I. The “ Renaissance” movement: 


The I9th century witnessed a rather ambivalent judgement of Sruti, 


* that ranged from one end of complete rejection to the other extreme of cere- 


monial obsession. Not only the Indians but Europeans had also sat in on 
the hearing and expressed their judgements. For example, Max Müller, whose 
work is otherwise commendable, referred to the Vedas as “curious documents” 
containing childish and tedious babblings “intended ... for an uncultivated 
race of mere heathens and savages.”! He changed his views a little later on, 
but was not able to respond fully to the depth of thinking in the Vedas. L, 
von Schroeder was equally unmoved. And A. Bergaigne used the unfortunate 
term * galimatias ° to describe the Vedic propositions.? Whatever may have 
been the intentions of the Europeans in passing such judgements, they did leave 
an indelible impression on the minds of the upcoming educated Indian elite, 








! Max Miller, The Vedas, Indological Publishing House, Delhi, 969, p. I2. In his 
biography on Ramakrishna, Müller makes up his mind and firmly asserts that there 
is no misgiving of the fact that the Vedas as such are useless documents for deep 
philosophy and values of life, especially since the “ Hindu Renaissance ” ( that new 
ghost ) call for newer more modern value. See his Rammohan To Ramakrishia, 
Susil Gupta, Calcutta, 952, p. 62: “ These hymns (Samhitas and Brahmanas ) are 
not only old, they are antiquated and effete, they have no right, like megather of old, 
to hover about in the strata in which we live... ". Renou expresses astonishment 
at Miller's failure to appraise the amazingly sophisticated thinking of at least the 
Brahmanas. See also A. K. Coomaraswamy's reply to Müller and others like 
him from the European quarters, in his various papers and works and 
Lipsey volumes II, IIl. See also Jeanine Müller The Vedas (Harmo Meditation 
and Ful&lment), B. I. Publ. Delhi, I974 - for alternative approaches. See also 
Gopalachari, M. (Introd) Ths Heart of Rgveda, Somaiya, Bombay, 97i, discusses 
some Western approaches vis-a-vis Sayana, Saunaka. 


2 Though he apparently meant well, but the term retained an unfortunate 
connotation, See A. Bergaigne, La Religion Vedique, Paris ( I878- 83 ) Also 
Mac Donnell Vedic Mythology (OR). Also discussion of R. Panikkar, in 
passing mentions this term to offer a corrective to the traditionally misconceived 
notions of the Vedas on the part of European-Western scholars, See especially his 
Preface, Genera] Introduction and Chapter on Vedic Epiphany. 


I have devoted a good part of my Chp X (S.P.) in discussion of Professor 
Panikkar's radical way of viewing Sruti, based on a Hermeneutical-existential and 
- contemporary treatment of Sruti, 
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and the early amongst these were not loath to follow the example of their 
European counterpart. In this regard Rama Mchan Roy stands out impres- 
sively. Thus, under the large degree of Western influence that he imbibed Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy inaugurated a mondernist, highly theistic interpretation 
of the Vedas, and concentrated particularly on the Upanisads. In ]8I7 he 
published his first book called Vedant and travelled internationally to promote 
his compromising views, and to propagate the Reform Movement he had 
embellished. He made quite an impression overseas, and struck friendship 
with Bentham, the Unitarians, and many Orientalists and scholars in Europe 
and America. The fervour and interest he created in the Hindu teachings 
was comparable to the rediscovery of the Greek classics in Europe during the 
Renaissance era. It is in spirit of this movement that Ram Mohan Roy has 
been honoured with the task of having inaugurated the “ Hindu Renaissance”, 


"But what “Renaissance "? as many a thinker and scholar have asked. ` It 
` was no doubt an attempt at revival, but it was not a revival of what had been 


altogether lost, rather it marked a small effort at re-awakening awareness, and 
a larger effort at a re-direction, In other words, Rama Mohan Roy's as also 
the later Brühmo Saméaji’s energies were spent more at re-interpreting the 


' scriptures, especially the Vedas, than at reviving a by-gone heritage in all the 


ramifications it bad once prevailed. In his disputes with the brahmana priests 
and scholars of his days he was not particularly scholarly nor philosophical 

he argued that his Brabmo Samaj was based on the Upanisads and the 
Brahma-sütras, and declared that he had no intention of breaking away from 
the religion of his ancestors, rather that be wished to restore its original 
purity. And he attempted to do this by condemning idol and sacrificial 
worship as being later accretions imposed on the ancient Bgghmanical faith 


which he intended to preserve. Of course, he was not saying anything new 


8 J. K. Majumdarin Rammohan Roy and the World, Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, 
Calcutta, 975, gives a good account of Ram Mohan's foreign placating and explo- 
its. He even apparently received an invitation from the * down-under ' continent (i. e. 
Australia) in ]576 to visit here for delivering his divine message. (See Indian 
Mirror, 5 March 876 ). Apparently Ram Mohan never made it as J. Krishnamurti 
was to forego his first planned visit to this not-so-godly land. But for R. M. R's 
other intrigues, see pp. 80-90 


He was called * the Bengali Luther ', the * Erasmus of India’: 


See the praise piled upon Ram Mohan Roy for his contribution to the ‘ making of 
modern India’, iu say, Modern India: Rüàmmohun Roy to Rabindranath Tagore, 
Krishna Kripalani. University of Poona, Pune, 965; ५ Indian Renaissance and Raja 
Rammohun Roy” by Hiren Mukerjee, University of Poona, Poona, I975; and of 
course Max Müller, see note 9]. However, for a searching critic of Ram Mohan Roy’s 
“ heroic performance" see :R. C. Majumdar, “On Rammohun Roy”, The Asiatic 
Society, Calcutta, !972. R. C. Majumdar also calis into question the “ Renaissance?” 
facade and throws doubt on what is known about Rammohan Roy, see next note, 
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to what had been said by Sankara and others before him; and though the 
memory of the Hindus had grown weary on this, the judgement to this effect 
was not so radical. We suggest therefore ‘ Renascent as a more appropriate 
descriptive term for the movement inaugurated by Ram Mohan Roy, the 
* Bengali Luther ’. 


. What Ram Mohan Roy says however is interesting all the same. For 
example he remarks that! : 


It will also appear evident that the Vedas, although they 
tolerate idolatry as the Jast provision for those who are 
totally incapable of raising their minds to the contem- 
plation: He who is called Brahman or the Most High 
or Paramatman, the Supreme Spirit who permeates the 
whole universe, who is a personification of Sat-Cit- 
Ananda, who is omniscient, formless, all.pervading, 
unborn, infinite, almighty, just and merciful, who 
creates, sustains and dissolves the universe and who 
" awards all souls the fruit of their deeds in accordance 
with the requirements of absolute justice — He is the 
Great God. The immortal, eternal entity which is 
endowed with attraction and repulsion, with conscious- 
ness and feelings of pleasure and pain and whose 
capacity for knowledge is limited is called the soul. 


And in the spirit of this argument, he lays down the following injunc- 
tion in the famous Trust Deed of the Brahmo Samaj - that ** no graven image, 
statue or sculpture, carving, painting, picture, portrait or the likeness of 
anything shall be admitted within the said building "— which, as D. S. Sarma 
rightly points out, on the extreme rings a familiar cord with fundamentalist 
Islam. So much then for the beginnings of ** Hindu Renaissance ". 


Now we shall look in a little more detail at the creed of the Bráhmo 
Samaj and consider the views of the other two influential figures in the 
Samaj, namely Debendranth Tagore and Keshab Chunder Sen. The Brahmo 
Samaj has a widespread influence in view of its recognition of the disinte- 
gration of the Hindu community and through its commendation of the rigidity 
of the caste-system, «and the obsession with idolatry and sacrificial worship, 
and by engaging in social reform activities. The Samaj reached its acme with 
the young ebullient stalwart Keshab in the mid-l9th century, and influenced 


e—a 


$ D. S. Sarma. Hinduism through the Ages, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 
973. p. 67. Cf. R. C. Majumdar ‘New Religious Ideas’ pp. 97-I5l, The British 
Paramountcy and Indian Renaissance ‘ Part 9, : 
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the Tagores in the East, and the Ranades in the West. Brahmo Samaj came 
to be regarded as the Theistic Church of Bengal. But their success was more 
in the area of social and politica] reform and agitation, and in the fostering of 
humanitarian ideals and the doctrine of the unity of all religions under one 
God. But the Samaj could not persuade Hindu orthodoxy to give up its faith 
in the infallibility of the Vedas, nor to put an end to the so-called idol and 
sacrificial worship, nor redirect Hindu ethical codes derived from Smrti 
towards Christian ethics. Even though the Brahmos did not reject Vedas 
completely, they did not regard the Vedas to be the infallible pillars of 
Hinduism. They incorporated the Gayatri mantra into their sadhana and 
relied on the Upanisad as they saw fit for their meditations. But even the 
Upanisad became repugnant to Debendranath Tagore, the successor to Ram 
Mohan Roy, as he found the Upanisad reiterating the ultimate identity of 
man and God, and their merger (as described in the famous formula * Taf 
Tvam Asi’ ) - which went againt the dualistic theistic grain of Brahmo Samaj. 
Debendranath made it clear that ** the Vedas, the Upanisads and other ancient 
writings were not to be accepted as infallible guides, that reason and conscience 
were to be supreme authority, and ( that ) the teachiugs of the scriptures were 
to be accepted only in so far as they harmonized with the light within 08,244 
A writer on Bráhmosm, Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhushan later saw the dis- 
carding of the Vedic authority and Vedanta philosophy on the part of the 
Brahmo as a mistake as this led to the neglect “ of our ancient scriptures 
and was thus discouraging scholarship and causing spiritual sterility. It had 
also created an unnecessary gulf between the old and the new society १.४ 
This remorseful comment is very penetrating, as it reflects precisely the tiriie= 
less conscience of the Hindu tradition that echoes time and again and checks 
the errors committed by its all-too-zealous reformists. The unrestrained 
tendency to modernise tends to alienate the reformers from the tradition that 
continues as the undercurrent in Hindu life and creates cul-de-sac-s in their 
movements. Vivekananda, a little later, fell into a similar zeal, but by the 
time of Gandhiji this error had become an obvious pulsating sore. The latter 
therefore measured his attitude towards modernism with the yardstick of 
* Tradition’. In that respect Gandhiji was perhaps the most faithful and 
closest to the tradition. 


Kesbab Chunder Sen, however, added his own flavour to the Samaj's 
philosophy. He evolved his ows doctrine of revelation as being something 
of a ‘ divine dispensation’, which he invoked as the guiding torch of his 








da ibid. p. 69. And his statement in ‘ Theism in India’ in the Indian Mirror, [865, 
quoted in Bothwick. 
9 jbid fo. 2. p. 70, in Tattvabhusan’s Autobiography, 7943, Calcutta, 
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movement. Keshab’s view was that God reveals truth to men through intui- 
tion and reason and that He reveals His will to “ chosen men on occasions in 
a special manner ? — as He supposedly did to Keshab himself on various 
occasions. The doctrines of the Buddha, Christ, Mohammad and Caitanya 
were cases of special revelation from God - these and such figures were 
therefore deserving of reverence. But a split occurred within the Samaj asa 
result of this claim of dispensation on the part of Keshab himself. And 
there thus emerged the Sadharana Brahmo Samaj, which though likewise 
asserted that “whatsoever book contains truths calculated to ennoble the 
soul and elevate the character is a Brahmo’s scripture, and whoever teaches 
such truths is a teacher and a guide”. D. S. Sarma rightly labels this senti- 
ment as “ bloodless cosmopolitanism ”, which, if taken too seriously, would 
sound the death-knell of all historical religions —as it virtually did of Brahmo 
Samaj itself, even though the Samaj later conceded to inculcate the teaching 
of the Upanisads more seriously - but it confounded its virtues by aligning 
itto Hegelian Idealism. 


To end this discussion on Brahmo Samaj or ‘ the True Church of God’, 
we may summarize its basic creed which, in its heavy Christian borrowings, 
marks the departure of one of the first neo- Hindu movements from not only 
the teachings of the ancients, but also from the prevailing Vaisnava, Saiva 
and Sakta creeds. The Brahmo Samaj creeds were :7 


] It has no faith in any scripture as an authority 

It has no faith in the avatara (“ incarnation " ) doctrine 

It denounces polytheism and idol-worship as being sinful 

It denounces distinctions based on caste and creed 

It makes faith in the doctrine of karma and rebirth optional 


Ua OU L2 


As a challenge to the hardened and stereotype attitude developed in 
the older religions, Brahmo Samaj was a good whip, and herein lies its main 
contribution to the religions developed in India. But because it was more 
enamoured of Western ideals and methods in religious practice ( which the 
Brahmo Samāj leaders have been the last to deny), it alienated itself from 
the large mass of its own people and brought upon itself the wrath of ortho- 
doxy. The influence of the Samaj has waned considerably in recent times 
In 952 the President of the Sadharapa Brahmo Samaj readily confessed the 


8 ibid. 9. 76. See also Meredith Bothwick Keshub Chunder Sen. Minerva Associ- 
ates, 977, includes several references to Keshub Sen’s outbursts against traditi- 
onalism. 

१ ibid. p. 77 and Keshab Chunder Sen's English Visit, ed. S. D. Collet, London 87] , 

- Morein R. C. Majumdar, see note 94 which appears in History & Culture of the 
Indian People, Vol. I. न i 
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sins of the Samaj, which is important to note as his remark attests to th 
theme we are developing in this work. He said :8 l 


We have dwindled into insignificance, ceased to 
make ourselves felt in the general body politic ... ... 
However much we might clamour in the organs of our 
church, the country is adamant. The reason is that 
there is a gulf between what we profess and what we 
are. Our banking upon the past merely supports the 
contention, misconceived though, of the orthodox 
community that ours is a religion which is funda- 
mentally wrong or inadequate and therefore has been 
found wanting by the test of so short a time. 


But Brahmo Samaj did not fail to have an impact outside Bengal. 
A.branch of the Samaj, called the Prarthana Samaj was set up in Bombay in 
]864 to be taken up by Mahadev Govind Ranade, and later by Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale, his ardent disciple.’ But the Prárthanà Samaj was not as disparag- 
ing of tradition authority and of the older Hindu community as the Sadha- 
rana Samaj had been, and it did not break off into a separate sectarian order 
or “Church”, nor did it proclaim a divine dispensation for its doctrines. 
The Prarthand Samaj looks not to Christianity, but to the religion of the 
Bhagavata and the Maharastra saints for its inspiration. However, it too 
did not regard the Vedas to be the infallible authority of Hinduism. The 
reformist attitude of the Prárthanü Samaj is comparable to the Protestant 
movement under Luther and Calvin of the Western Churches; and that .of 
Brahmo Samaj to the reserved restraints of its Catholic counterpart. But it 
was equally catholic, intolerant and iconoclast in its rigid monotheistic creed 
and denouncement of image-worship. It rejected the doctrine of avatarahood, 
and undermined the authority of Sruti. But its criticism of the social and 
cultural degeneration of the Indian community was as penetrating and correct 
as that of its sister Samaj; and to that extent the social and political reform- 
ism of both the Samajs were worthy causes and deserving of praise. 


IL Swami Dayinanda Sarasvati ( 824-I883} and the Arya Samaj: 


Swami Dayananda Sarasvati is renowned for the motto * Back to the 
Vedas ”, and for the Arya Samaj he founded, that became a form of Hindu 








.9 ibid, p. 80. and Kalidas Nag, ‘The Brahmo Samaj’ in Cultural Heritage of India, 
Vol. IV, pp. 63-633. 
3 Gandhiji had a lot to do with both these men, and there was mutual influence, though 
Gandhiji never joined their Samaj. Fora good discussion of controversy etc., during 
this period see Gandhi, India and the world ed. Sibnaryan Ray, Melbourne. 
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militancy. Dayananda Sarasvati took the Vedic hymns very seriously and 
gave vigorous, but arbitrary, interpretation more in harmony with his 
growing social and cultural concerns than with a specific philosophical 
concern, But this was another very influential and powerful movement in 
what we have dubbed the * Hindu Renascent’ period. Dayananda Sarasvati 
had an interesting and varied background. At one point in his life he 
conferred with the Theosophists - another influential movement in this 
context, at another with the Brahmo Samaj and the Prarthana Samaj 
leaders, but he remained valiant to his faith in the infallibility of the Vedas 
which the others rejected. Dayananda Sarasvati had all sorts of influences 
on him. From his early Saivite days in Kathiawar, Gujerat, to his sojourn 
to Haridwar twice for the Kumbh Mela, and to the Himalayan parvats. 
to the famous temple at Kedarnath, he searched relentlessly for the genuine 
guru, and out cf desperation became initiated in a number of schools and 
teachings. He studied Vedanta, Yoga and the Upanisads seriously and 
became a Dandi sanyasin, an Advaita order of monks inaugurated by 
Sankaracarya, His doctrinaire influence shifted quickly from Saivism with 
a growing disgust towards sectarianism especially of the Bhagavata of 
Vaisnavist cults. After dabbling in Tantrism he became contemptuous of 
this religion as well;! he also disliked the Lingayatas, who rejected the Vedas, 
He became sceptical of the sectarian doctrines floating about and dismissed 
the extremism apparent in the Krsna sects in Mathura and the esoteri- 
cism cultivated in yoga practices. The major targets of his attack 
became the Bh@gavata Purana, and the teaching of Vallabhacarya, and the 
sectarianism supported by the profusion of secondary literature which had 
proliferated to the point of blinding the essential insight of the fsis. Here 
he followed the sentiments of his new-found guru, Virajananda who saw the 
cause of the degeneration of Hinduism in “ the multiplication of writings of 
all kinds of teachers " that gave rise to a multitude of weak and degenerate 
commentaries with sectarian bias that blurred the writings of the rsis.!? 
Dayànanda attacked the contents of these works, while continuing to make a 








३० For a comprehensive history see J.T. F. Jordens, Dayananda Sarasvati: His Life 
and Ideas, Oxford University Press, New Delhi, ]979 : and Yadav 
For Dayanand’s teachings ५५० Teachings of Daysnand (Talks and Sermons)”, 
Ragunath Prasad Pathak, Woo!ner Indological Series. I7, Hoshiarpur, 3973. Rai 
Lajpu, Arya Samaj, Longmans, London, I932, and Dayanand Saraswati’s own 
Sathyürtha Prakasa, trs. G. P. Upadhyaya, Kal Press, Allahabad, 947. 
See again Jordens in * Hindu Religious and Social Reform in British India °, in A. L, 
Basham, ed., A Cultural History of India, O. U. P. ।979. 
it Jordens, of. cit. p..25 (See also nofe above, pp. 39-56 ) 
M ibid. p. 37 
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deep study of Devi Bhagavatam, a few Puranas and the Upanisads and: 
Manusmrti — but not for long. de 


Dayananda’s attachment to Advaita, Saivism and Smrti diminished in 
his mature years, as his interest grew in the authority of the ancient scripture, 
the protection of the cow, and vegetarianism. He thus latched on to Vedism. 
Dayananda’s contact with and attachment to the Vedas and Vedic practices 
was enhanced as his disgust with idol-worship, sectarianism and superstitious 
beliefs and practices grew. He instructed in Gayatri mantra and Sandhya 
ritual. Other Vedic rites were also gradually incorporated, and he also sought 
to refine some of the “accretions” that had been introduced into Vedic 
practices, such as the rite of éraddha for the dead, meat-eating as part of 
yajfia etc.!3 He believed in the performance of havana along with continuous 
Gayatri recitation, and the removal of sin by the sacraments of penance 
recitation and fasting. As years went on the Bhagavata and other Puranas, 
Manusmrti, the Bhagavad-gita, the Epics and even the Upanisads lost their 
appeal and authority to Dayananda. His doubts increased about the abso- 
lute authority of the Brahmanas as well: and gradually he isolated the 
-Mantras as being the authentic Vedic revelation; the rest he regarded to be: 
extraneous interpolation and given to idolatory. It is here that the arbi- 
trariness of Dayananda’s interpretation of the Vedas becomes most apparent. 
Even though he conecntrates mostly on the karma-kanda he neglected and 
ignored the Hermeneutics devised by Mimimsa that may have thrown a 
different light on his interpretations.5 He also ignored other commentaries 
and lines of approach to the Vedas, including Sayana’s. But ironically he 
took to the study of Max Miiller’s translation of the Vedas ( through a trans- 
lator). This fact confounds the issue even further. 


As regards the origin of the Vedas, Dayananda believed the Vedas to 
-be parameshvararshirachitani.! That is to say, ! he Vedas are composed by 
the Lord and the rsis: The Vedas exist in Goc. At the beginning of 


A3 . ibid. p. 52 

३५ For discussion see Jordens, p. 553. 

"5 For the Hermeneutics of Mimamsa see R. Panikkar, op. cit. and in his recent comment 
on ‘Vedic Interpretations’ being a symposium held in the University of Poona, 
March 980 (at which both of us were present, and where we met) in ‘Chronicles? 
in the Journal of Dharma, Oct.-December I980, Vol V. No. 4; see also note 2 
above. V, Raghavan, and R. N. Dandekar also. 

36. Jordens, p. 56 

गा ,bid.p.57. Affinities to Nyaya view are apparent. See for a comparison Az Indian 
Rational Theology, Introduction to Udayana's Nytyakusn manjall by George 
Chemparathy, Vienna, 972, p. I. 
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creation the Lord propagated the Vedas and after that the rishis did.’ 
Besides the Vedas, there were a few other scriptures that fell under the cate- 
gory of * true fastras". These were, in Dayananda's list : 


- the four Upavedas ( mainly on medical and mechanical sciences ), 

~ the six Vedangas 

- l2 Upanisads 

— 4 dar$anasütras with bhasyas ( philosophical treatises ) 

—the Manusmrti and the Mahābhārata (including the Bhagavad-gità ). 


"However, Dayananda would not have us take anything taught in these 
‘scriptures too literally as otherwise we would be led to accepting doctrines, 
‘such as that of the avatüras in the Gita,’ which are inconsistent with the 
Vedic revelations. Thus, only what is consistent with Sruti vis-à-vis Swami 
Dayfnanda Sarasvati's interpretation alone is to be accepted as authentic 
"insight. There is one other puzzling view Dayananda held about the Vedas, 
“and this is that the Vedas are eternal compared with the world ( which was 
created ), but non-eternal compared with God :!? nitya vac then does not hold 
‘out to the very end, so to say. And the non-Vedic scriptures, such as those 
in the afore-mentioned list are non-eternal by all comparisons, as these were 
“composed by the rsis. But, as we have just hinted at, the Swami's acceptance 
* of their true worth was really nominal. He regarded those texts that begin 
with the symbol OM to be primary and those that begin with atha to be 
secondary. The Vedas, to Dayananda were a self-validating proof of their 
"own authoritativeness ( syataf-pramanyam ), as they were the wisdom of God 
“and therefore the touchstone of all truths. But two criteria were advanced 
“to prove the absoluteness of Vedic revelation namely,” 


di 


l. logical necessity : God is not a jealous pandit 








9 


Tg ibid. Also D. S. Sarma p. 90. Apparently God communicated the mantras and 


their concomitant meanings to the rsis; Agni, Vayuand Aditya who were created ‘at 
the beginning of the world also heard these “like a voice from the sky” (Sruti ). 
They passed on the Vedas to others, and so they came to us, His interpretations of 
the Vedic mantras are to be found in his Vedabhüsya, 3887-789], Banares, Alaha- 
bad and Ajmer in fascicule, 

Dr. Arvind Sharma's paper “ Arya Samaj and the Bhagavad-gita " is:interesting in 
this regard. Jt was read at the Symposium on the :Bhagavad-gita, which I had orga- 
nised for the 4th Annual Conference of the Australian Association for the Study of 
Religions, held,in the University of Sydney, August 979, I presume the paper will 
appear in the Journal for the Study of the Bhagavad Gita, edited by Dr. Sharma, 
from Sydney University. Professor Eric Sharpe, Dr. A. Sharma and myself recenetly 
had an interesting discussion on Dayanand’s treatment of the Giza. 

Jt is really the same sort of paradox as Nyaya presents. Advaita response to this’ is 
from Dharamaraja Adhvarindra in his Agama chapter in Vedanta Paribhüsü. 


20 Jordens, of. ०76 p. [03; 2 ibid. 
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2, the very content of the Vedas : 
— their being free from biases 
— they treat adequately all branches of knowledge 
~ they are devoid of any offence to morality 
— their linguistic arrangement is impeccable 


These attributes also remove the Vedas beyond the ken of human authorship. 
And even though the mantras are written down they were originally revealed 
or “heard like a voice from the sky” ( $ruti) at first by Agni, Vayu 
and Aditya, who then passed them on to the rsis. Interestingly enough, 
the Vedas were revealed in Sanskrit which is apparently a universal 
grammar; thus the Vedas are universal and meant for all mankind. Still, 
however, Siidras were excluded from the study of the Vedas, as also the 
mlecchas ( aliens ). 


The Vedas, in Dayananda's reading, teach monotheism and the supre- 
macy of one God who is proclaimed by many names. This monotheistic 
God is formless in the sense only of not having a body. The Vedas, as well 
as the Upanisads apparently prove the existence of God. Dayananda’s views 
on ‘ caste? and játi are too complex for us to do justice here. 

Dayananda was of course attacked by the orthodox brahamanas for 
his outlandish views and interpretations, and he was challenged on grounds 
of scholarship, interpretation and application of the scriptures. He became 
more militant in his response. For some of the time he was on good terms 
with Theosophists, with the Brahmo Samajis and other reformist move- 

.ments; however, he fell out with each of them. He met Keshab Chunder 
Sen, but was repelled by his Westernism and finally parted company on the 
question of the infallibility of the Vedas, which the Brahmo Samiji could 
not accept. But he was influenced by the Brahmo Samajis all the same, and 
particularly by Debendranath Tagore in writing his first magnum opus: 
Satyartha Prakasa (in I875). However, he was less concerned with philoso- 
phical and metaphysical disputations than with outlining a blueprint for the 
ideal religious, moral and social system he had been looking for. And he 
isolated the Vedas as providing the basis for such a structure, as the Vedas 
alone were true revelation. With this weapon in hand he repudiated the 
Christian-Western and Islamic influence that was making inroads into the 
the Hindu community. He proclaimed Vedas to be the cardinal proof of the 
superiority of the Hindus. But he also criticised the internal strife within 
Hinduism, particularly related to the activities of the Vallabhacarya sects, 
the neo-Vedantists and the followers of Swaminàárüyan,.?? These were his 
major adversaries, 


73 See Jordens, p. 404, 50, 78-80 
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Dayananda did not waver from his view of the uniqueness and absolu- 
teness of Vedic revelation thereafter and incorporated this faith in the Arya 
Samaj, which he founded to resurrect the lost greatness of Aryavarta, tbe 
perfect Vedic society. The Vedas and many other scriptures were twisted 
arbitrarily to confirm and sanction the blueprint for this ideal society. Thus 
followed the sprouting of various Arya Samaji reformist groups - as also other 
Arya revivalist movements, such as the Arya-mitra in Gujerat —to advance 
the cause of Aryavarta. But the Arya Samaj turned more and more towards 
political militancy as it got involved in the national freedom struggle and as 
trenchant opposition mounted against its activities from the Muslim and the 
British quarters, and as it got into severe arguments with other reformist 
movements. Its activities and orientation also became more sectarian - a sin 
the guru himself fought against in his adherence to the Vedas. Dayananda 
Sarasvati though made a significant contribution to the re-awakening of 
Vedic consciousness. 


गा, Sri Ramakrishna and Vivekananda 


Sri Ramakrishna gave the impression of being a mystic too far gone 
into his samadhi and ecstatic raptures to be concerned with philosophical and 
theological nit-picking over the authority of one scripture against another. 
Being an illiterate temple priest, as he is often described, he did not make a 
study of the scriptures - though he imbibed much teaching from two or three 
yogis he met, one of whom was a woman named Bhairavi. And he did 
engage in serious conversations with a number of pandits, scholars and seek- 
ers who came to see him. Amongst those he influenced were Keshab Chunder 
‘Sen, Shivanath Shastri and Vivekananda (or Narendra as he was then 
called). Though he did not spend his breath on the revival of Vedism, as 
say Swami Dayananda Sarasvati did, Ramakrishna remains one of the most 
extraordinary and intriguing monuments to the Renascence of Hinduism in 
the modern period. 


Ramakrishna did not reject any scripture in the same way that he did 
not hold on to any one scripture as being the most authoritative. He was 
interested in whoever glorified the spiritual tradition based on the scriptures 
which included apart from the standard Hindu Sruti and Smrti, the Qur’dn, 
the Bible, the Avesta and the sermons of the Buddha. But on the question 
of the ultimacy or absoluteness of any one or more of these he responded 
with a standard conundrum he was fond of : When a thorn gets into the flesh, 
you take it out with the help of another thorn and then throw away both १.७३ 


23 See p. 335; D. S. Sarma; also Gospel of Gri Ramakrishna, Ramakrishna Mission, 
Calcutta, Romain Rolland, The Life of Ramakrishna, Advaita Ashrama, Calcutta,I954 
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To a brahmana priest versed in the Vedas ‘who came to discuss some finer 
points of scholarship with the mystic, Ramakrishna counselled; ** There-are 
many scripture like the Vedas: But one cannot realize God without 
austerity and spiritual discipline. God cannot be found in the six systems, 
the Vedas, or the Tantra. But one should learn the contents of the scrip 

tures and then act according to their injunctions.” He added, ““ Better than 
reading is hearing, better than hearing is seeing. One understands the scriptures 
better by hearing them from the lips of a guru or of a holy man ".5 In 
effect Ramakrishna is here affirming the age old doctrine of sabda-pramüná, 
and inadvertently of Sruti-pramanyam. And though basically a bhaktà, 
or giving the image of being one, he went on to say, “One who merely 
knows the scriptures is called a jfanin; one who lives the truth existentially 


'MYZ ११ 28 wg 


is called a vifiznin 


But Ramakrishna did not appear to be consistent in his response to 
the virtues of the scriptures, especially of the Vedas. Renou points to another 
instance when Ramakrishna is said to have taught that “the truth is not in 
the Vedas, one should act according to the Tantra, not according to the 
Vedas; the latter are impure from the fact of having being pronounced, etc,"?7 
When Ramakrishna did not say such degrading things about the Vedas, he 
‘remained indifferent towards them. But then, with a mystic who talked: in 
‘parables and riddles, it is never too clear when he intends his remarks to be 
‘universal, and when he means them only for the person to whom he utters 
and therefore relevant only for that occasion, The danger of course’ in 
‘accepting the possibility of dual meaning in a mystic’s utterance is that one 
can then justify whatever he wishes to read into the mystic’s utterances. And 
-this is precisely the trap which Swami Vivekananda fell into in his attempt 
to convey the teachings of Ramakrishna to the world. Radhakrishnan, Max 
Müller, R. Romain, Nikhilananda and various other writers on the life 
.of Ramakrishna, as also ‘M’, the author of the so-called ‘Gospel of. Sri 
Ramakrishna ’, follow Swami Vivekananda in spirit and Ramakrishna only 
‘in letter — even if that. The theme that these writers read into Śri Rama- 


24 Gospel p. 430. Also Sri $r? Ramakrishna Kathamrita, 

<25 ibid, p. 43l : i 

28 ibid,- Also Swami Yogeshanauda The Visions of Sri Ramakrishna, Si R. K 
. Math, Madras, 973, p. ]02; vijidna = gana and bhakti — which is quite a diffe- 
. rent notion from the Upanisads. 

“at (Cf, Renou p. 3, and fn. 3 - e 

:28 See Radhakrishnan’s Introdüction to the Cultural Heritage of India, and quoted jn 
D. S. Sarma, p. [43 of. cit. For.Nikhilananda see his Introduction to his translation 
of M's Gospel; and his own S77 Ramakrishna: A Biography, RKM, Madras 
Vivekananda, his numerous works. Max Müllerin his Rammohun to Ramakri- 
shnan. By far the most sincerest account is that by R. R. Diwakar Paramahamsa 

. Ramakrishna, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay I9, see p. 203 

. Also note Swami Gambhirananda’s Holy Mother, Shri Sarada Devi, RKM 

``’ Madras, I955 
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krishna's teaching was the preponderance of Upanisadic or Vedanta doctrines 
Even though Ramakrishna was fond of using the Rg Vedic motif, Ekam sad 
vipra bahudha vadanti That (truth) is one, sages know by many names— 
this isolated instance by no means could be taken as a wholesale affirmation 
of Vedism, or worse, of Vedanta. 


Thus it is Vevekananda, and following him the other Swamis in the 
Order he established, who were responsible for dressing up Ramakrishna's 
teachings in the veil of Vedantism — or better, neo-Vedantism. One scholar 
has remarked to me that the compound * Ramakrishna-Vedinta ° (as some 
of the modern institutions are known by ) is in bad taste, if not in bad faith. 
Ramakrishna is Ramakrishna (- “but not in your Vedanitc sense” as he 
himself told Vevekananda before entering into mahasamadhi?? ) and Viveka- 
handa is Vivekananda. It was Vivekananda who had made a study of the 
Upanisads, Yoga and Puranas, and met with Max Müller in London, and 
therefore could not restrain from expressing his obsession with Vedanta. 
Vivekananda, however, was exposed to the educated and Western world, and 
did imbibe influences from this contact. Though he was not influenced to the 
extent the Brahmo Samaj leaders were, he did compromise with and adapt 
his views and teaching to suit better his educated and Western audience. 
He of course delivered an epoch-making address in Chicago at the World 
Parliament of Religions in 893 and introduced Hinduism in the arena 
of theological dialogue. This was indeed a tremendous boost for Hinduism 
overseas; but at home he was only successful in pointing his followers 
* back to the Upanisads " and to Yoga. We should not however overlook the 
enormous impetus he provided for the philanthropic activities of the various 
Ramakrishna Mission and Maths that sprang during his time, and the contri- 
bution these have made in the area of education, dissemination of spiritual 
teachings and welfare for the down-trodden of society. Without Viveka- 
nanda, we would not have had the Christopher Isherwood of Vedantic 
‘flair, nor the good works that have been done by Swami Prabhavananda and 
Fredrick Manchester - but this is another matter 


Vivekananda, however, as Renou points out, was also not loath to 
respond at times in a negative manner towards Sruti. For example, noting 
that, according to certain Indian sects, * the Book becomes God”, he adds, 
s that God Himself must conform to the Vedas” and that “in India.. if I 








39 In Nikhilananda's Biography, p. L24 (see above note) 

80 He was a Brahmo to begin with, but found the rationalistic intellectual creed in- 
fiuenced by Christianity too daunting for a Hindu revivalism, There are far too 
many books by Vivekananda to mention one here: they are all similar. Every 
¢ Yoga ' treaise turns out to be Vedic, 
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take certain passages of the Vedas, and if I juggle with the text and give it the 
most impossible meaning.. all the imbeciles will follow me in a crowd. "3! 
But such haughty rebukes of the Vedas were rare with Vivekananda. 


IV The Theosophists and Krishnamurti: 


The Theosophical movement led by Madame Blavatsky and Annie 
Besant was a curious phenomenon in the interlude. Based apparently on 
revelations from secret Tibetan Masters, the Indian scriptures were drawn upon 
to evolve and sanction its predilection towards the occult and esoteric pheno- 
menon. But the movement attracted some bright young Indian minds such as 
Jinarajadasa and Subba Rao, as well as help generate much literature and 
exchange on matters religious and cultural, However, it represented a rather 
poor and inadequate image of the Hindu heritage. In contrast to the Brahmo, 
Samaj and Arya Samaj, the Theosophical Society was more than eclectic 
and less than reactionary, it was a kind of * spurious Hinduism "१३ given to 
speculations about the arrival of the * new messiah ' amongst its fold. In keep- 
ing with this expectation the Theosopbists, led by Annie Besant, set up the 
“Star of the East’ Order and awaited for the ‘ Star’ who would be the embo- 
diment of the loftiest teachings and wisdom of both the East and the West. 
Annie Besant, now joined by Colonel Olcott and Leadbeater, found this * Star’ 
in Jiddu Krishnamurti whom they discovered by a stream in Madras. . But 
Krishnamurti, except for early days, never seemed to have been taken in much 
by the occultism and esotericism of the Order, and on the appointed day of the 
enthronemént he turned down the Starhood in a dramatic speech and simply 
left, never to return to the Theosophists again. Krishnamurti became a teacher 
in bis own right, but unlike the Theosophists and most other teachers, he 
made no reference to the scriptures, and if anything urged his listeners to be 
less concerned about the fate of some ancient letters and to be more attentive 
to their present state of being. He has also been critical of attachment to any 
form of authority, be it '*the authority of law, of the policeman, and the 
authority of tradition and the authority of experience” as all authority insists 
that we obey, but obeying “is a form of violence because we obey out of 


8] (Cf. Renou p. él, fn. 7. 

82 pD,.S.Sarma makes this judgement, p. 360. Anyway. the Theosophists get into the 
Cultural Heritage of India, volume (JV, where the Prarthana Samaj does not 
geta mention). See C. Jinarajadisa ‘Theosophy and Modern Thought * Theoso- 
phical Publishing House, Madras, I95. Bhagavan Das, who could write something 
as good as The Science of Religion or Sanatan Vaidika Dharma (The Indian 
Bookshop, Varanasi, ॥9(7 ) could get caught up with the Theosophists, esp. Annie 
Besant, with whom he produces a few items of literary eminence -e. g. the B. G. 
(trans). And Annie Besant & Co. did a lot of good work in India, and through their 
libraries, bookshops, Research Centre continues, : 
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fear ”.33 Ina dialogue with Swami Saccidananda Krishnamurti made it plane 
that there was no point in starting or ending with the Vedas or with any 
scriptures as the Swami wished to argue, because the Vedas and all sciptures, 
according to Krishnamurti, were antiquated documents which bad lost their 
meaning and which were used by an outmoded priesthood for preservation of 
its arcane power, privilege and prestige. 


V. 8, 6. Tilak and Sri Aurobindo : 


Bal Gangadhar Tilak followed in the wake of the reform movement 
inaugurated by Ranade and continued by Gokhale; and yet he was in many 
ways contrast to both the leaders. Tilak was involved in Indian nationalism 
on two fronts : the political and the religious. His contributions to both were 
considerable, and were continued in the activities of Mahatma Gandhi. But 
Tilak tended to be the most militant amongst these leaders as well, and looked 
upon the Giid as a useful war-manual that could help India overthrow its 
foreign yoke. For his radical views in this regard his writings were censured, 
his newspapers seized and his voluminous Gita Rahasya was banned. He’ 
went to prison a number of times for lengthy periods, but utilised his time to 
do deeper research into the ancient traditional literature. There resulted two 
monumental works, The Orion, Or Research into the Antiquity of the Vedas 
and The Arctic Home in the Vedas, In the former work Tilak comes up with 
dating of the Vedas at around 4,500 B.C., which, incidentally is also the date 
Jacobi comes up with quite independently. Tilak blamed Sayana for the 
misguidance in both dating and in presenting the teachings of the Vedas, which 
scholars like Max Müller followed uncritically. Tilak approaches the problem 
of dating by looking for astronomical dates of events and star-sighting 
reported in the Vedas, particularly in regard to the star Orion. In his second 
work, Tilak reports of the support he received for his argument from scholars 
like M. Bloomfield, Barth, Bühler and others - though they may not have 
agreed with the significance and ‘truths’ Tilak reads in the Vedas. Tilak 
quotes Bloomfield’s response to The Orion to the effect that the language and 
literature of the Vedas is not so primitive after all, and that even the estimate 
of “4,500 B.C. may prove in the end a veil of thin gauze”. Of course 
when one considers that the Vedic tradition was at first an oral one, before 
the hymns, etc., were committed to writing, the problem becomes even more 





33 J, Krishnamurti, Talks in Europe 968, Servire / Wassenaar, 4969. p. 22. See also 
his The Penguin Krishnamurti Reader, Compiled by Mary Lutyens, I970. 

34 The Orion, Tilak Bros, 0972, p. vi. R. G. Bhandarkar also got involved in this 
debate but widely differed in his approach. He based his more on etymology of 
Asura. See his Collected Works, BORI. and Gopalachari, Introduction, 
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accentuated : where do we then stop? Louis Renou in passing has remarked 
that the Vedic texts extend over * many centuries (roughly from the ]Sth to 
the 6th century B.C. ).”35 Tilak then, in light of these later speculations is not 
after all that radical in his research on the dates of the Vedas. But the theories 
he derives, especially that about the Arctic Paradise supposedly existent in 
the pre-Glacial (and therefore pre-Aryan ) ancient times, and for which he 
adduces ‘ evidence’ from the Vedas, are radical, as he sees the result of his 
investigation supporting the traditional views of Patafijali (the Grammarian ) 
and Vyasa (the alleged author of Mahabharata ), * about the antiquity and 
the eternity of the Vedas. ०३ If Tilak accepts the traditional view about the 
hoary antiquity of the Vedic religion, he undoubtedly can be accepted to. 
endorse the sacrosanct authority attributed to the Vedas by the Jong tradition 
of scholars, sztra-authors and commentators. In other words, Tilak professes 
to have established historical and “scientific” support for what has essentially 
been a theological view regarding the eternity and the significance of the 
Vedas. But Tilak did a significant work in helping to establish the Vaidika 
SamSodhana Mandala in Pune, which has undertaken to extensive documen- 
tation of the Vedas or, that is of what sakhas are alive in text or ths memory. 
of certain pandits who have taken care to memorize these from their 
predecessors. 





85 The Civilization of Ancient India, Susil Gupta, Calcutta, 959, p. 7. See also his 
The Destiny of Veda in India, sections, 4, ], ]3, 30, 40. 

3 Tilak, in his The Arctic Home in the Vedas, Tilak Bros. Poona, 97!, p. 372. 
Renou thinks some of Tilak's visions are magnificient but some absurd. Joc. cit. p. 60. 
But it is true that Patañjali only admitted the eternality of sense not of letters. See 
Gopalachari, (Intro) The Hegrt of Rgvedg for discussion, 


THE MULTIPLE AUTHORSHIP OF THE MAHABHARATA । 
A STATISTICAL APPROACH 
(Paper VI) 
BY 
M. R. YARDI 


We have now covered all the parvans of the Mahabharata with the 
exception of Santiparvan. Before we proceed to the examination of the 
Santiparvan and Harivamsa which forms a supplement to the Mahabharata, it 
has become necessary to revise some of the results of our study in the light 
of the experience gained so far. 


In Paper I there are no changes as regards Bhisma- and Karna-parvans. 
In the Sauptikaparvan the first ten adhydyas have sum of squares due to 
variation within the adhyayas as 2605l, with variance 289.4556 (d.f. 90). If 
we compare this variance with that of the 64 A-style adhyayas of the Bhisma- 
parvan, namely 258.78, d.f. 576, we get F>l=I.II85, n, 290, n, 2576, which 
is less than its 2.5 per cent formula value I.3459 for the above degrees of 
' freedom. The adhyayas -0 of the Sauptika sub-parvan including adhyaya 7, 
therefore, belong to the A group. For the adhyayas ॥[-8 of the Aisika sub- 
parvan, the sum of squares due to variation within the adhydyas is 450.4, with 
variance 57.6444 ( d.f. 72). These adhyayas now belong to the alpha group. 


In Paper II, the adhyayas belonging to the A and B styles need some 
slight revision as indicated below : The following Table shows the adhyayas 
which do not exhibit the A style, along with the sums of squares due to 
variation within the adhyayas, the variance and degrees of freedom : 


Table A 


Sum of squares due to Degrees of 


FRE Adhyayas variation within adhyayas freedom Variance 
Drona* I-0 8492.2 8l ॥04.849 
26-49 8530.7 26 85.7903 

52-63 2689.8 08 7.498 

03-L] 8937.9 8i 0.3444 

23-30 5630.2 72 78.972 

62 adhyayas 54280.8 558 97.2774 


* Excluding adhyaya 2 as containing wholly long metre stanzas. 


. If we compare the variance of these 62 adhyayas of the Dronaparvan 
with that of the 59 adhyayas belonging to tbe B group of the Bhisma and 
Sauptika parvans, namely 83.50 with 53 degrees of freedom, we get हिप 
],65, n,=558, n,=53l, which is less than its 2.5 cent (formula) value 
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.834 for the above degrees of freedom. AJl these 62 adhyayas, therefore, 
belong to the B group. 


For the remaining (06 adhyayas (excluding adhyayas 94, 5, 38 and 
[54 which contain wholly or mainly long metre stanzas ), the sum of Squares 
due to variation within the adAyayas is 239383.8 with variance 250.9264 
(d. f. 954) and so these adhyayas belong to the A group. The revised 
statements of the syllabic counts of the A and B style adhyayas of the. 
Dronaparvan are given in Tables I and III. 


In the Salyaparvan, the account of Balarüma's pilgrimage, which the 
late Dr. Sukthankar considers an obvious diversion,* is contained in adhyayas 
34-54 and 59. These adhyāyas also include his presence at the mace fight. 
between Bhima and Duryodhana. For these adhydyas the Analysis of 
Variance is as follows : i 

l Table 
Analysis of Variance - Salyaparvan, Adhyüyas 34-54, 59 


Sources of Variation Degrees of Sum of Squares Variance F 


freedom 
Between Adhyayas 
Regression i 20665788.5 
Deviation from l 
Regression 20 889.3493 44.4675 225 ' 
Within Adhyàyas 398 39303.2 97.4309 


a UA अमन 
Sx? = 49607.86 Sum of squares of adhyaya sums = ]29338.8 


The value of F .225 for n, =]98 and n, = 20 is clearly insignificant and so all 
these adhyayas form a homogeneous group. For these 22 adhydya the sum - 
of squares due to variation within the adhydyas is 39i03.2, with variance [97, 
4909 ( d.f. 498 ), If we compare this variance with that of the 64 A style 
adhyayas of the Bhismaparvan, namely 258.7793 ( d.f. 576), we get F>l= 
.3]03, n, =576, n, = 98, which exceeds its formula value I.2652 and so these 
adhyayas do not belong to the A group. But if we compare this variance 
with that of the 49 C type adhyayas of the Aranyakaparvan, we get F>l= 
.947, n,—98, n,=]34l, which is less than [.225 for the above degrees of 
freedom, which indicates that these adhyayas belong to the C group. 


For the rest of the adhyayas, the sums of squares due to variation 
Within the adhyayas along with the variances and degrees of freedom are 
given below : 


# Critical Studies in the Mahabharata, Vol, I, Poona 944, p. 342, 
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Table 


Popa  Adhyüyes Sum of squares ducto Ge ^ VoL Adhyayas Sum of squares due to Degrees of Variance 
variaition within adhyayas freedom 


Salya -6 29628.5 वड 205 7535 
]7-27 23427.6 90 260.3067 
28-33 429,2 54 
55-64 26i5.4 8 } 98.7748 


excluding 59 


Tt will thus be seen that there is no change so far as the adhyayas -6 and 
I7~27 are concerned, For the remaining adhyayas 28-33 and 55-64, excluding 
adhyaya 59 which is included in the C group, the sum of squares due to 
variation within the adhyayas is 26834.6 and 35 degrees of freedom, giving a 
variance of 98.7748 (d.f. 35). If we compare the variance with that of the 
64 A style adhyayas of the Bhismaparvan ( 258.7793, d.f. 576), we get F>l= 
.30I9 n, ८5576, u, =]35, which is less than its 2.5 per cent formula value 
.389 for the above degrees of freedom. These adhyayas, therefore, belong 
to the A group. 


As regards the Striparvan it was thought that the first I5 adhyayas with 
a variance of 4].3022(d.f. 35) belonged to the alpha style, while the 
remaining I2 adhyayas with a variance of 73.7398 with 08 degrees of freedom 
belong to the B group. It was found later that 68 adhyayas of the Adipaparvan 
and 23 adhyayas of the Sabhaparvan have a variance of 56.9078 (d.f. 89) 
and 84 adhyayas of the Aranyakaparvan have a variance of 55.8078 (d.f. 756) 
due to variation within the adhya@yas. If we compare the variance of the first 
5 adhyayas of the Striparvan with that of the 84 adhyayas of the Aranyaka- 
parvan, we have F>l=.35I2, n,=756, n, 5-35, which exceeds its 2.5 
(formula ) value I.28I2 and so is significantly different from it. If, however, 
we take all the 27 adhyayas of the Striparvan, the sum of squares due to 
variation within the adhyayas comes to 3539.7 with variance 55.789 ( d.f. 
243). Ihave also satisfied myself by the application of the method of 
Analysis of Variance as explained at page 60 that all these 27 adhyayas 
form a homogeneous group. All the 27 adhyayas of the Striparvan, therefore, 
belong to the alpha group and the relevant information about them is shown 
in Table 2. 


In Paper IH, there is no change in respect of the AnuS&sanaparyan. 
The Anugit@ adhyayas of the 4$vamedhikaparvan consist of three parts, the 
Anugità proper, the Brahmanagita and the Gurusisyasamvada. It was stated 
in the original paper that the Brahmanagità adhyayas 20-34 had variance 
32.788 ( d.f. 35) due to variation within the adhyayas and so belonged to 
the alpha style. This variance is however significantly different from that of 
the 84 alpha style adhyayas of the dranyakaparvan. We, therefore, now take 
up for consideration all the 35 adhyayas, which have as their sum of squares 


A 
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due to variation within the adhyāyas ]9586.4 with 62,790 as the variance 
(d.f. 35). Since these Anugita adhyāyas deal with philosophical questions, 
we shall first examine whether they have the same style i.e. the B style as the 
Bhagavadgita. Tf we compare this variance with that of the 09 B style 
adhyayas of the Anusasana-parvan, namely 85.2887 ( d.f. 98] ), we get F>I 
=I. 3777, n, 598], n, =35, which exceeds its 2.5 per cent ( formula ) value 
I,20]9 for the above degrees of freedom. Therefore these Anugita adhyayas 
do not exhibit the B style. 


. .. Do these adhyàyas belong to the alpha style? We compare their 
variance with that of the 84 alpha style adhyayas of the Aranyakaparvan 
( Paper ४), namely 55.8087 (d.f. 756). In this case we get F> {=.42, n, 
=3I5, n,=756, which is less than its 2.5 per cent ( formula) value I.2089 
for the above degrees of freedom. All these Anugita adhyayas, therefore, 
belong to the alpha style. 


The adhyayas (-05 of the Asvamedhikaparvan excluding adhyayas 9 
and I0 which contain mainly long metre stanzas, have as their sum of squares 
due to varition within the adhyayas 5000,3 with variance 42.7376 ( d.f. I7). 
If we now take all the first 50 adhyayas, their sum of squares due to variation 
within the adhyayas is 24586.7, with variance 56.937 ( d.f. 432). These 50 
adhyayas, therefore, belong to the alpha group. The adhyayas 5l-6 have 
839.5 as the sum of squares due to variation within the adhyayas, with 
variance 82.2i72 (d.f. 99). The remaining adhyayas 62-96 have, as their 
sum of squares due to variation within the adhydyas 2075.9 with variance 
65.879 (d.f. 345). If we compare this variance with that of the 84 alpha 
adhyayas of the Aranyakaparvan, we have F> = .805, n,=35, n,—756, 
which is less than its 2.5 per cent (formula) value I.2002 for the above degrees 
of freedom. Thus in the 4svamedhikaparvan all the adhyayas except adhyayas 
5-6] belong to the alpha style, while the adhyayas 5-6] belong to the B style. 


In the Asramavasikaparvan, if we exclude the adhyayas 2 and 32 
which contain mainly long metre stanzas, for the remaining 45 adhyayas the 
sum of squares due to variation within the adhyayas comes to ]6354.8 
with variance 40.3822 ( d. f. 405). If we compare this variance with that of 
the 84 alpha style adhyayas of the dranyakaparvan, we have जफ्ना खर 3829 
which exceeds its 2.5 per cent ( formula ) value I.89 for n, = 756, n, = 405. 
These adhyayas, therefore, do not by themselves belong to the alpha group. 
It was found that after excluding adhyaya 5 of Mausalaparvan, which con- 
tains wholly long metre stanzas, the remaining 6 adhyayas of the last three 
parvans had as their sum of squares due to variation within the adhyayas 
2885.7 with ॥44 degrees of freedom. If we take up these 46 adhyayas 
together with the 45 adhydyas of the Asramavasikaparvan, for these 6l 
adhyayas the sum of squares comes to 29240.5 with variance 53.26]4 ( d. f. 
549). All the adhydyas of the Asramavasika, Mausala, Mahaprasthanika and 
Svargarohanaparvans, therefore, belong to the alpha group. 
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There are no changes in Paper IV, which deal with the 4di- and the 
_ Sabhaparvans. 


In Paper V the adhyayas 42-90 of the Aranyakaparvan were divided 
into two groups, adhyayas 82-83 and the rest, so that the former came to 
be included in the Beta group and the latter in the B group. This, however, 
interrupted the sequence between the two sub-parvans, Kairata and the 
Indralokabhigamana, as well as between the departure of Arjuna and his 
return from Indraloka. It became, therefore, necessary to examine whether 
all the 49 adhyayas formed a homogeneous group. It was found by the appli- 
cation of the method of Analysis of Variance that all these 49 adhyayas have 
a uniformity of style. For all these 49 adhyayas, the sum of squares due to 
variation within the adhyayas comes to 87906.], with variance I99.3336 ( d. f. 
44] ). In Paper V ( Table 4, C style), it was found that for [00 adhydyas 
belonging to the C style, the sum of squares due to variation within the 
adhyayas comes to 87906.[, with variance \99,3336 (d. f. 44I). If we add 
these adhydyas to the I00 C style adhyayas ( Paper V, Table 4), with the 
sum of squares due to variation within the adhyayas 3377.4, having vari- 
ance 48.60344 ( d. f. 900), then for the 49 adhyayas we have the sum 
of squares due to variation within the adhyayas as 22I677.5 with variance 
65.3076 ( d. f. 34l). So all these adhyayas belong to the C style. 


There are no changes in the Virdtaparvan. As regards the Udyoga- 
parvan, we had included only the adhyayas 22-3, 70, 45-]49 in the A 
group. While the adhyayas 22-3 tell us that Samjaya was sent on a peace 
mission to the Pandavas by Dhrtarastra, they do not contain his report to 
Dhytarastra, the advice of the elders and Duryodhana's rejection of their 
advice. In order to remove this lacuna, five more adhyayas have been added 
to the A group, namely adhyzyas 33, 34, 49, 50 and 54. If we add these five 
adhyayas to the six adhyayas of the A style ( Paper V. Table IA), the sum of 
squares due to variation within the adhyayas, the variance and degrees of 
freedom are as shows below. 





Table B 
Parvan Adhyayas Sum of squares due to Degrees of Variance 
variation within adhyayas Freedom 
Udyoga 33,34 534.9 8 
49, 50 309].7 [8 
54 ]928.4 9 
70 3946. 9 
]45-. 49 6425.0 45 


Il adhyayas 20706. l 99 29.45]5 
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These eleven adhyayas have 2I9.455 as their variance due to varia- 
tion within the adhyayas with 99 degrees of freedom. If we compare this 
variance with that of the 64 A style adhyayas of the Bhismaparvan, namely 
258. 7793 ( d. f. 576), then we get F>  — .792, D4 = 576, n, = 99, which 
is less than its 2.5 per cent ( formula ) value I.3756 for the above degrees of 
freedom, All these eleven adhyayas, therefore, belong to the A group. 


In the original Paper V, we had placed the adhyayas 32-46 and 47-69 
in the B group. Since we have now included the additional adhyayas 33, 34, 
49, 50 and 54 in the A group as stated above, we are now left with two 
groups of adhyayas 35-46 and 4769. If we take up the adhyayas 35-46, 
excluding adhyaya 44 which contains mainly long metre stanzas, then for 
these eleven adhydyas the sum of squares due to variation within the 
adhyayas is 6055.0 with variance 62.4747 (d.f. 99). From the group of 
adhyayas 47-69, we have to exclude the adhyayas 49, 50 and 54 which are 
now included in the A group and the adhyayas 55, 6], 64, 65 and 69 which 
contain only long metre stanzas. For the remaining 4 adhyayas the sum of 
squares due to variation within the adhyayas now comes to 6450.7 with 
variance 5,]960 (d. f. ]26). If we take these 29 adhyayas together, then 
the sum of squares due to variation with in the adhyayas comes to 2605.7, 
with variance 56.0253 (d. f. 225). These two groups of adhydyas, therefore, 
belong to the alpha style. 


We had also placed the adhyayas 50-52 of the Abhiniryana sub- 
parvan in the B group in the original Paper V. The sum of squares due to 
variation within these three adhyayas is 667.8, with variance 64.7704 ( d. f. 
27). The next three sub-parvans Bhismübhisecana, Ulükayüna and the 
Rathatirathasanikhydna contain [7 adhyayas ]53-I69. For these adhyayas 
the sum of squares due to variation within the adhyayas is 8I29.6, with 
variance 53,346 (d. f. I53). If we take these 20 adhyayas together, their 
total sum of squares due to variation within the adhyayas is 9797.4, with 
variance 54.43 (d. f. 80), so that all these adhyayas belong to the alpha 
style. The revised adhyayas in the A, alpha and B groups along with the 
relevant information for the Udyogaparvan are shown in Tables l, 2 and 3, 


As a result of this revision, there are only a few changes in the 
VaiSamipayana text, In the Sauptikaparvan, adhyaya 7 now forms part of 
the A group instead of the B group. Originally adhyayas 6 and 3-25 of 
the Dronaparvan were shown in the A group and adhyayas -2 ( excluding 
adhyaya 6) in the B. group; now adhyayas -25 belong to the A group and 
adhyayas |-0 to the B group. In the Salyaparvan, adhydyas 34-37 and 
43-47 are excluded from the A group. In the Udyogaparvan adhya yas 
32-34, 49, 50 and 54 have been added to the A group, which now gives 9 
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complete account of Samjaya's peace mission inclusive of his report to 
*Dhrtarastra and Duryodhana’s reaction to it. 


Major changes have taken place in the alpha group for the reasons 
mentioned at p. 6. Now adhyayas -08 of the Sauptikaparvan and all the 
adhydyas of the Striparvan belong to the alpha group. In the 4§vamedhika- 
parvan only adhyayas 5-6 still remain in the B group and all the remaining 
adhyayas belong to the alpha group. All the adhyayas of the Asramavasika, 
Mausala, Mahaprasthanika and the Svargarohana parvans now belong to the 
alpha group. In the Udyogaparvan as a result of the transfer of the adhyayas 
32-34, 49, 50 and 54, the remaining adhyayas of the group 32-69 which was 
shown in the B group, namely adhyayas 35-46 and 47-69 ( excluding adhyayas 
49, 50 and 54) are found to belong to the alpha group. The adhydyas 50- 
T52 are now transferred to the alpha group, ‘as the following adhyàyas 
53-I69 belong to the alpha group. Asa result, the two philospbical poems 
Sanatsujatiya and Anugita now belong to the alpha group. 


In the Salyaparvan, the adhyáyas 34-54 and 59, containing an account 
of Balarama’s pilgrimage and his visit to Kuruksetra to watch the mace fight 
between Bhima and Duryodhana, are found to belong to the C style. So 
there are no B style adhyayas in the Salyaparvan now. In the Aranyaka- 
parvan, originally the adhyayas 80-83 were shown in the beta group and the 
‘remaining adhyàyas of the group 42-90 were shown in the B group. It has 
‘now-beén found'that the adhyayas 42-90 satisfy the test of homogeneity and 
belong to the C style. There are now no adhyayas of the beta group in the 
Aranyakaparvan. As a result the adhyayas relating to the Kirataparvan, 
Arjuna's visit to Indraloka to obtain weapons, the Nalopakhyana and Pula- 
stya's description of the holy places to Narada now belong to the C group 
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Table 4 
| ‘Count-of 
—————————————————————————————M————— 
No. of 


Parvan . = A 


se — 
Sauptika 


i-0 I092 607 70 775 688 793 657 628 948 563 953 


I0 adhyàyas 
SSS 
Drona * 


4-25 
sosi} ]643 940 053 34 023 238 006 90I 404 82ı 400 
64-74 3:63. 67 775 796 720 885 72 667 998 573 999 
75-80 47 267 309 377 297 366 280 250 4li 259 396 
8i-l02 2309 3344 ]440 627 ]360 757 4।3 30 2040 .256 .936 
li2-i22 ।।4 626 672 828 703 805 742 586 975 565 960 
43I-54 2425 7290 54 677 2484 ]760 5!4 279 2{2 233 .975 
55-73 2490 383 ।55] 728 630 778 534 476 2[33 303 2036 
FG, 
06 642 
adhyayas 
i es 


* The following adhyayas have been excluded as they contain wholly or mostly long 
metre stanzas : Drona : 94, 45, 38, 54, 
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CA Style ) 
Long Syllables 
Cen re ee eS, 
Sum of squares Variance due to 
Sum. a Em oh due to variation d.f. variation within 
quare products within adhyayas adhyayas 
7302 + 82I670 84527 2605] 90 289.46 


AA. 


0920 829742 200638 3605.6 53 206.5726 
TI53l  64379 888207 2396.3 99 26.4242 
3I52  —74032 250723 576.2 54 236.085 
5303 7332777 92838 559].3 89 
7432 673878 994978 24755.8 90 275.0644 
45838 [459428 255056 53432.8 98 269.8626 
I6572 884436 2749887 50840.8 । हि 297,346 
239383.8 954 250.9264 


————————————————— 


Parvan No. of. $ Wa 
Adhyayas Slokardhas l 2 3 4 ; 8 : 9 
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- fable f; 


* Count of; 


“l0 I. I2:I6 


923 995 i5l [030 85 029 859 452 889. 402 
62! 7I3 803 669 802 654 565 ]008 6l5 948 
434 463 534 452 536 428 383 647 387 568 
549 606 635 56 620 57 508 77 457 l4 





Salya* 

-6 ^ 662 
7-27 Ii28 
28-33 ` 739 
55-64 97 
4 adhyayas: 4446 

Udyoga E ox -— SCC MM 
33,34 = 36 
49, 50 26 
54 38 
70 ]87 


345-49. 420 


li adhyayas 277 


92 209 22 99 i98 90 20 274 [65 26l 
36 i33 5 :]35 ]54 43 |77 i97 33 [66 
78 05 96 .00 87 76 89 ll5 65 95 
]77 443 ]38 5 4l I05 ifL I62: 94 [47 
24 286 293 274 300 238 243 36 207 337 


— MM ——— — € — M — € € — € 


^ * The following adhyGyas have been excluded as they contain wholly or mostly long 
metre stanzas : Salya, I9. 
Adhyaya 59 of Salyaparvan is included in C style, Table 4, 
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(A style) ( Contd. ) 
Long Syllables 
n Sum of squares Variance due to 
Sum - be aa due to variation d.f. ^ variation within 
quare, p within adhyayas adhyāyas 
095 - 800859 -7763il -: 29628.5 ३44 205.7535 
7398 6l4l2 898628 23427.6 90 260.3067 
4832 459094 680033 - 442I9:2. र a 
98.77 
5962 44I920 66805 265.4. 8I a S 
9890.7 369 26.506 
.200 ..226047 332000 534.9 . 8 
465 397 5992 309.7 8 
906 84066 I25028 I928.4 9 
` 4233 5083 22683] 3946.l 9 


2780 =22i06 + 30I26 6425.0 45 
; | 20706. 99. 29.455 
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Table 2 ` 


Count of ` 


ere पि ् ्््हऱि् 


Parvan No. of - 
mad 2. DTM B OU des | I I6 


त २२८२ २ २ के स फेक फेसयपे्णेणोणटा णा 
Sauptika ॥ | 
II-]8 467 254 274 355 270 323 280 263 388 227 358 
४ adhyayas s 
M ————————ÓG 
Siri 
l-27 ]483 864 908 L027 876 056 884 842 244 748 LI64 


27 adhyayas 


o 


Asvamedhika* 

[-5 644 350 बवाी2 42 43 422 343 380 545 33] 469 
I6-I9 37I 2ii 256 256 242 233 229 223 332 27 292 
20-34 604 372: 433 445 432 358 346 354 526 362 446 
35-50 l06 626 697 784 643 673 6l0 645 878 607 878 
62-9] 4638 860 979 i24 032 ।094 834 889 333 796 \290 
92-96 व्र2 246 274 29 279 264 232 272 354 275 3I5 


iS 


83 adhyayas 4685 


Agramavasika* 
I~35 4434 749 936 00l 9।9 979 799 832 Li97 702 09 
36-44 483 253 324 322 3] 353 262 30| 47 237 400 
45-4T ]85 04 II8 ]26 !5 I20 99 ।0 252 96 ISI 


Mausala* 

I-9 496  26 333 342 328 3I8 280 270 423 250 395 
Mahaprasthanika 

i-3 i95 ii2 I20 [50 il6 340 I23 व2 I63 95 उकव 
Svargarohana 


l-5 395 223 270 272 238 276 262 207 335 २।2 309 
ól adhyayas 388 





+ The following adhy@yas are excluded as they contain wholly or mostly long metre 
stanzas : Asvamedhika, 9, 0; ASramavüsika 2l, 32; Mausala 5 


4 
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fa Style ) 
Long Syliables 
Sum of sguares Variancedueto . 
Sum oun ya m due to variation d. f. variation within 
squares products ‘within adhyayas adhyayas 
2992 230]6 86009 450.4 72 57.64 
20. 00 ee 
9643 4]877 627722 3539.7 243 55.789 
4077 340499 24076 5000.3 I7 222 
249] I67LII 242577 4060.7 36 59.2 
4074 226972 8i732 4426.4 35 55.6477 
704 4\29] 3 582594 099.3 44 ` 
023l 397467 594669 5840,5 270 65.8790 
2742 228394  3353i3 49.4 45 : 
45338.6 747 60.6942 
9223 285393 427922 9888.6 297 
3780 34998 ]97632 ` 488L6 8] 
`- 482 53084 80857 584.6 27 
3200 83486 275958 6540.2 72 
275 5953 88453 728.3 27 
2604 56866 23450 467.2 . 45 


———————M 


29240.5 549 53.2674 


Aaaa 
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Parvan No. ० T LE Ya ze 
Adhya yas' Sokar: 2 3 4 8 9 |»0 d [2 - I6 
. dhas 2E - 








Udyoga* À 

शा 4096 573 69 754 707° 757 659 643 - 900. 53l -867 
35-46 702 406 470 478 477 455 455 4१8 69 408 558 
47-69 744 465 473 502 502 55 467 4I3 655 406 605 
04-2। 790 436 455 6]! SIl-5I7 443 447 :697:. 452. 66 
50-52 [73 85 94 327 |5 309 I00 93 338 82 345 
i33-69 904 5i3 565 649 569 6Ii2 526 525 749 4I5 697 


I70-I73 
Hate 660 365 430 479. 435 458 397 ' 409 596. ३22 .508 


95 adhydyas 5069 





* The following adhyayas are excluded as they contain wholly or mostly long metre 
stanzas or less than I0 stanzas. P : ; E te 
Udyoga, 44, 47, 55, 6, 64, 65, 69 and I7I.. 





Parvah No.of E ; ` .] e 
Adhyayas Slokardhas । 2 3 4 S8 9 WM ‘Il  -I6 








Drona* _ म नु yy: Par vet 
I-0 733 448 460 508 436 545 450 426 635 > 398 है 608 
26-49 504 847 95] ]029 964 83 ‘905 874 284 778 ` }286 
52-63 : 956 549- 600 672 655. 696 559 545 826 509 795 
03- 736 430 452 500 439 524 474 387 645 १44 632 
23-30 573 338 375 383 35 406 354 372 49॥ 296 450 


62 adhyayas 4502 


Afvamedhika 
5-6 75] 392 5i3 5i5 496 505 429 437 638 365 556 
॥ adhyayas 


* Adhyaya 2 excluded as containing wholly long metre stanzas. 
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(contd. ) ( « style) 








‘Long Syllables 
Sum of squares Variance due to 
-Sum dd end due to variation d.f. variation within 
P within Adhyayas Adhyayas 
7082 “ 300]2 46393 9990.7 7 58.425 
4744 270830 392874 655.0 99 62.77\7 
5003 228766 (328568 6450.7 26 5.960 
585 _ ` 5934| |: 2378! . 6858.5 62 42.3364 
088 4462 63]9] 667.8 27 6.7704 
5820 232585 . 349002 829.6 [53 53.346 
4369 8387 267890 5873.5 []7 50.2009 
4525.8 855 52.7787 
( Bistyle ) 
‘Long Syllables 
ux ८ ' Sum of squares Variance due to 
Sum ". ie Buca due to variation d. f. variation with in 
3 P within adhydyas adhydyas 
494.  3295I8 47222 8492.2 8] 04.849 
“FOIL: : - 497647 -742670 383530.7 2I6 ` 85.7903 
6446  42004 6052I2 2689.8 08 7.498l 
--4897 282959 4502 8937.9 8 0.3444 
" (36... 8098 SPD, eo MO c. OM, Aer Te . 284338. 272926 5630.2 72  078,972 
wae /54280./8 558 97.2774 
Mat el d mer य (ULL ss 
"4846 . 245602 367644 839.5 99 82.272 


pe 
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Table. 3 


Count of 





Parvan No. of 0 2 3 
Adhyayas Slokardhas 





Aranyaka* 
l-I2 73i 4]4 456 503 468 507 457 406 6l9 393 59i 
79-83 274 I5l 480 ]87 76 86 I57 59 237 -40 233 
207-224 3[86 702 744 859 800 854 729 7I6 067 664 0l2 





277-283 540 292 382 366 360 376 3lI3 340 480 296 402 
a म ee En: 
39 adhyayas 2734 

Udyoga* 


7-03 993  4I4 232 389 3I7 302 I208 ILI0 667 967 545 
22-44 7625 933 050 64 029 04 024 926 40| 839 206 


74-87 829 395 543 589 520 605 467 457 726 420 642 
a ee ee Mi 
68 adhyayas 4447 


eee 
* The following adhyayas are excluded as they contain wholly or mostly long metre 
stanzas or less than [0 Slokas, Aranyaka : 5, 6, 223, Udyoga : 79, 82. 


Table 4 

Count of 

ro ee 0 ee oe १0 री 

Parvan No. of i | 

Adhyüyas Slokardhas | .2 3 4 8 9 0 II I2 46 

st 
Salya 


अ. 2249  259 449] 563 45] 564 269 348 950 86 4845 


22 adhyayas l 
Aranyaka | x 
3-4] 2Ill 233 38 538 $293 409 26I 95 8l5 054 649 
42-90 4030 2236 2478 2849 2609 2649 2366 29 3436 990 3|75 
44-78 28I8 524 729 20I2 ]659 947 652 5l7 2325 262 2233 
]84-206 3955 64 ]284 396 ।237 300 ]55 260 622 9I7 4445 
258-276 ]458 737 920 025 892 06l 867 866 252 737 240 


]49 adhyayas | WA adhyayas 232 AAA 


जि 
^ 
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Variance due to 


due to variation d. f. variation with in 
within adhyayns 





CB style) (contd ) 
Long Syllables 
Sum Sum of Sum of Sum of squares 
Squares — products 
48l4: 337638 495728 906.4 
806 73230 06645 2667.4 
8l47 . 53039] 75233 630.9 
3607 242625 356598 5854.7 
33885.4 
_ 285] 75386 i22270 22400.2 
0676 582322 863880 5537.3 
5364 245868 3636]7 9379.0 
4736.5 


adhyayas 


00.6822 

} : 93.8045 
92,937 

96.5396 


OO se 


77.7785 
75.0594 
80.624 


77,345 


४एॅऑॉकसण्थ्शशिशशशशिशशशशशशशशिशिनशिशॉशिशशनशशशॅशिनशिननशिशाशशॉशशिशिशिशतशिशिनसशिशिरिशिसपलिटि"ि॑टि0िणापप 








(C style) 
Long Syllables 
Sum of squares . .;  Sumofsquaes Variance due to Variance due to 
Sum 2 of Teo - due to variation d.f. variation within 
quares: <p within adhydys adhyayas 
i4926 258442  845355 3903.2 98 97,4909 
3765 994549 469I4 3790.9 234 35.8586 
25907 263608]  394678 87906.] बुवा] ]99.,3366 
]7860 89734 800998 49567.6 35 57.3575 
2780 36940  687872 28846.6 80 60.2589 
9597 622785 908795 23568.3 8 37,846 
TT *SH6T.5 बा. 265306. 
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Table 5 
List A ( A-style) 


काका Adhyayas — Slokas Long Metre — Total no. Table to be 








Stanzas of verses revised 
Sauptika -0 546 I5 56l Paper 4. z 
Drona HS \ 82i.5 9 830.5- Paper II, Tabled ji 
64-74 58.5 l 582.5 ; 
75-80 235.5 — 235.5 m 
8-02 454.5 20 474,5 
i2-22 578.5 29 607.5 
43i-754 = 233 09 342 — 
~455-73 3245 27 . 22 
0 adhyáyas 5849.5 ]95 6044.5 
; £ 
. Salya -6 83] 47 878 Paper II, Table 4 ' 
a I7-27 566 37.5 603.5 
28-33 369.5 — 369.5 
55-64* 458.5 3 47L.5 
42adhyayas 2225 97.5 2322.5 
Udyoga 22-32 3.5 285.5 37 Paper V, Table 6 
' 33, 34 . 58 29 87 
49, 50 I08 l 09 
54 69 — 69 
“70 93.5 — 93.5 . 
]45-49 20 l4 224 
22adhyāyas 670 329.5 999.5 d 


oe 
* Adhytya 59 included in List C. 


poer CP छ wa be र CS y 


Paryan, Adhyayas Slokas 


_ 0 र ES i el or 
85 adhyayas 2346.5 


Sauptika -LI-I8 , 233.5 
8 adhydyas l 
Stri -27 7AL.5 
27 adhyayas हु 
Asvamedhika I-l5 326 
6-50 995.5 
.. ~ 62-96 025 
Asrüma- I-4T:.. 058 
vasika 47 adhyayas 
Mausala l-9 248- 
Maha- 
prasth- I-3 97.5- 
ānika 
Svargü- : à ! 
rohana i-5 I 97.5 | 
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Table 5 
List ८ ( Alpha Style ) 
PR त ——— —————m 
Long Metre .. Total no.. 0 
stanzas . of verses Table to be revised 
" — : SS वाया 2335. 2, 2335 Paper .. Paper 4. 
4 So ia ब्राड 4 ^ 7455 Papel Table 4. 745.5 Paper II, Table 4. 
74.5 400.5 Paper III, Table 5 
35 039.5 
3 028 - 
2.5 2459 
28 Tama I ळा 2086 Paper IL, Table S| Paper IIT, Table 5 .. 
29 . 277 Paper Manda i9 28. 9 . 27 Paper IL Tables 
9 06.5 
2 99.5 
aaa 543 40 > 58 583 


" [7 adhyayas 543 — This को 40 - 5B पणा 





Udyoga l-2] 548 
C77 785-46 362 
47-69 39] 

04-424 395 
50-69 538.5 
issig) 2295 


l08adhyayas 2574 


55 603 
44 506 
54 545 

2 397 
3 55.5 
8 347.5 
376 2950 
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Table.5. : 
‘ List B (B style) - 








Parvan Adhyayas Slokas Pona Meus Jo n9. Table to be rdivied 
Drona -l-l0 3665 45 — 4075 Paper I, Table4 - 
26—49 752 — 27 . 779 > 
52-63 478: . 2 480 , . oe 
03-]] 368 — 368 
I23-I30 — 286.5 5 29].5 | 
63 adhyayas 225] - 79 : 2330 
Asvamedhika 5i-6 3755 9 384,5 Paper IIT, Table 5 
lladhyayas .-. 
Te a EE त ig gS m 
Arariyaka ‘l-2 . 370.5. 43 43.5.:. Paper ५, Table 6 
79-83  37 33.5 70.5 ‘ 
207-224 593 2: 605. 
277-283 270 30 300 
92 adhyayas 3320.5 = 8.5 489 
aS MM INCERTI oo aA 
Udyoga 7I-03 005.5 I] 0l6.5 Paper V, Table 6 
2. 2-4. 822, 3. 85.5 
॥74-8 485 i8 436.5 
TT — 295 32 22683 7 22365 32 2268,5 
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Table 5 
List C (C style ) 





Long Metre Total nuber 


Parvan  Adhyayas Slokas Table to be revised 





Stanzas of verses 
Salya 34-54 45.5 2 II66,5 Paper II, Table 4 
59 
22 adhyayas 
Aranyaka 3-4l 055.5 77 32.5 Paper V, Table 6 
42-90 20i5 9 2024 
]4-78 ]409 88 I497 
84-206 985.5 sl 036.5 
258-276 729 — 729 
58 adhyayas 6494 225 - 649 





Notes:  Stri, ASramavisika, Mausala, Mahüprasthanika and Svargarohana 
parvans have only alpha style adhyayas. 

2 Aranyakaparvan has now no beta style adhyüyas, as adhyayas 80-83 
have been included in adhyayas 42-90. 


THE RASA THEORY AND THE DARSANAS 
BY 


K. S. ARJUNWADKAR 


The Rasa-sütra of Bharata! has served as a fountain-head of all later 
discussions on rasa. Bharata treats of the rasa complex as a resultant of its 
correlatives consisting of some mental and some physical phenomena. The 
mental phenomena are bhavas divided into permanent ( sthayins ) and visiting 
( saricürins ); and the physical phenomena are the hang-ons or the objects of 
the sthàyins ( Glambana-vibhavas ), the contributories ( uddipana-vibhavas ), 
and the manifestations (anubhüvas) with their collaborators classed as 
sattvika bhavas. They are all comrades in a joint operation originating from 
the person housing the sthayin and extending to the person/object the sthayin 
hangs on, contributed by conditions favourable to this hanging-on, producing 
physical, visible effects on rhe person housing the stháyin which manifest the 
invisible sthayin. The sthayins, the vyabhicarins, the sattvikas and the anu- 
bhavas are housed in or emanate from the same person; and the two types 
of vibha@vas are exterior to him. This operation presented on the stage 
in the form of a drama and watched by the spectators (the rasikas), 
results in an experience, the rasa, which the rasikas relish and cherish. Bharata 
compares this process with that of the preparation of food with ingredients 
of different tastes - rasas ~ relished by the eater,? which, incidentally, indicates 
the source from which the term rasa is borrowed. While detailing this 
apparatus of the rasa, Bharata enumerates eight ( nine, as viewed by some ) 
rasas corresponding to eight (or nine) sthayins, thirty-three vyabhicarins and 
eight sattvikas. He also divides rasas into two groups: four as the causes 
of the remaining four. What Bharata expounded as relating to drama is 
extended to poetry and other arts. The rasa theory, therefore, forms the 
nucleus of the aesthetic deliberations in Sanskrit through centuries. 


From the outline of Bharata's rasa theory, it is evident that it is origi- 
nal in most of the concepts, their classification and the metalanguage he uses 
to expound it. No work in the Sanskrit literature, contemporary or prior to 
‘the Ndiyasasira of Bharata, attempts treatment of similar topics in a way or 


i विभावानुभावव्यभिचारिसंयोगाद्‌ रसनिष्पत्तिः | Nazyesastra, VI, between ए९523 and 32, 
2 को दृष्टान्त: १ अत्राह - यथा हि नानाव्यञ्जनौषधिद्रव्यसँयोगात्‌ षाडवादयो रसा निवर्त्यन्ते तथा नानाभावो- 
पगता अपि स्थायिनो भावा रसत्वमाप्नुवन्ति | loc. cif. 
Jl [Annals BORI ] 
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by a method comparable to that of Bharata. The credit does not, of course, 
go to Bharata alone but is shared by him with his predecessors on the subject 
whom he has frequently quoted. Asa probable source a reference may be 
made to works on Ayurveda which, while treating of their materia medica, 
speak of the rasa, virya, vipaka and prabhava of the material described. 
One would expect an analysis of the faculties of mind in the Yoga System 
which Bharata might have made use of; but little is found in that system 
which has even a remote resemblance with what Bharata has presented. The 
Sanikhya system, akin to the Yoga, says little different from its sister-system 
on this count. Even Kāmasūtra, having rati as its special field, disappointed 
me in my attempts to find a likeness of Bharata's analysis of mental faculties. 
Surprisingly enough, - and it may be a pure coincidence, - there is a striking 
resemblance between Bharata’s theory of rasa and Carvaka's theory ‘of 
caitanya — consciousness, a quality of the body not present individually in the 
four elements —the earth, the water, the fire and the air that combine to 
make the body but evolving from combination thereof. The same may be 
said of rasa and its correlatives. 


This theory, sufficiently detailed so far as its mechanism is concerned, 
presented problems which generations of critics offered to solve in their own 
right. The problems are varied, inter-related and so perplexing that, even 
after long discussions, the only satisfaction one is likely to derive is that for 
almost every question there is a counter-question. And above all, any 
solution has to be reconciled with what Bharata might or might not have 
said here or elsewhere. If the critics were given the choice of picking up the 
best radical of Bharata and keepiug consistent with it without any responsi- 
bility of defending his stand elsewhere, one feels hopeful that something 
more coherent would have come out of the hair-splitting discussions of the 
commentators. 


The problems start with the very fundamental question as to where 
does rasa abide — in the character, in the actor or in the spectator? Every 
one of these alternatives has its own difficulties. This breeds the next ques- 
‘tion : What is the nature of the experience that is called the rasa? Is it 
inference or perception or something else? This question inevitably leads to 
the determination of the relation of the sthayin with the rasa. Are they 
identical or different? And how does Bharata forget to make a reference to 








3 Astánga-hrdaya Sutra. l.]4 etc. 
५ Cp. अत्र चत्वारि भूतानि भूमिवायनलानिलाः । 
AGS: खळ मतेभ्यञ्चैतन्यमुपजायते । 
किण्वादिभ्यः समेतेभ्यो ्रव्येभ्यो मदशक्तिवत्‌ | Sarva-dar$ana-samgraha, Carvaka. 
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the sthyayin in his famous rasa-sutra ? What relation does rasa have with 
its correlatives ? What is the outcome of rasa experience : all pleasure and no 
pain, or pleasure from some rasas and pain from others? If pain is the 
outcome of some rasa, how is the connoisseur interested in it? These are 
the basic questions on which critics have wrangled for centuries. Not all 
critics have attempted all questions. They probably presumed, as was the 
Practice in a higher university examination some years back, that they had 
to attempt * not more than three / four questions’ ! We have then no way 
but to value their answers *collectively* as was also the practice of the exa- 
miners that went hand in hand with the * not more than’ allowance 


The earliest candidate on record who appeared for this exam was 
Lollata who prefered to seek aid from his common sense rather than from 
any established dogma. For him, rasa, which is substantially the s/hayin 
created by the vibhayas, revealed by anubhavas and nourished by the vyabhi- 
carins, abided primarily in the character in the play like Rama, and secon- 
darily in the actor who enacted the character.” His outlook will be clear. 
when we imagine a flower which eventually withers away giving rise to a tiny 
fruit that develops and ripens under favorable nutritive and climatic condi- 
tions, 


zi 


.. This explanation, simple as it sounds, creates more problems than it 
solyes.. It is pot a fact with all sthydyins that they are nourished as the 
jme advances, Sthayins like anger and surprise wane with the time. They 
would never reach the stage of rasa if we accept Lollata’s explanation, 
Rama is not, then, to any reasonable degree, let alone the primary, the recep- 
tacle of rasa. Nourishment of a sthayin like rati is possible in the real Rama. 
at the sight of the real Sita, both of whom are no more at the time of the 
staging of a play. All talk of the production, revelation and nourishment of 
the:rasd as Lollata visualises it is, like that of the fruit of a tree beyond the 
reach of a consumer, puerile. 


5... For Saükuka who thus finds fault with Lollata's view, the actor himself, 
who-is;a. contemporary of the spectators and is not far removed from them 
as are characters like Rama whom he imitates, is the receptacle of rasa, which 
js an imitation of the sthayin in the real character like Rama. This 
sthüyin in the actor is a matter of inference arrived at from his acting. Both 
the -sthzyin ánd its correlatives are thus unreal and hence are named by 








तेन स्थाय्येत्र विभावानुभावादिभिरुपचितो रसः । स्थायी त्वनुपचितः । स चोभयोऽप्यनुकायै aga- 
afa चानसेघानबलादिति | Abhinavabhürati on the Rasa-sitira, Page I24 in Rasa- 
bhüvavicüra by Prof. R. P. Kangle, Bombay, 973, hereafter referred to as Kang, 
followed by page numbers 
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Bharata by artificial terms like vibhüva. How can such an unreal apparatus 
lead to a real enjoyment of a rasa? -- * As does the picture of a horse lead to 
the cognition of a real horse,’ (citra-turaga-nyaya ) says Sankuka; deems 
it * sanivadi-bhrama’ and quotes Dharmakirti, the Buddhist philosopher, as a 
support. Imagine a person who sees rays of light at a distance, thinks that it 
is a jewel, rushes to secure it, reaches the spot and, to his disappointment, 
finds a lamp there. Imagine also another person who sees rays of a jewel 
(and not the jewel ifself, it being too small and too far from him), thinks 
that it is a jewel, similarly reaches the spot and finds a jewel. In fact, both 
are mistaken inasmuch as they take as a jewel something other than a jewel. 
But this false knowledge ( bhrama ) produces a real action in them, with the 
only difference that one of the two is rewarded with what he sought 
( sarivádi-bhrama ) while the other is not ( visamvadi-bhrama ).? 


This is how Saükuka argues, conceding that the inferred sthayin in 
the actor and its apparatus are unreal. Personally he thinks that the cogni- 
tion of the sthayin in the actor defies definition, cannot be included in any of 
the known varieties of cognition, but, at the same time, cannot be denied as 
it is a matter of first-hand experience for every rasika.? 


It is customary to deem Sankuka a Naiyayika on the strength of his. 
view that rasa, that is the sthdyin imitated, is inferred. J do not subscribe 
to this view; for Nyaya is a system which expounds in detail all the four 
means of knowledge of which inference is one, and nothing typical of the 
Nyaya system is involved in this view. A farmer does not need to study 
Nyaya to infer that it would rain before long when he sees heavy clouds in 
the sky. If Sankuka’s theory of inference is adequate to deem him a Naiyayika, 








9 तस्मादू ... अनुकतृस्थस्वेन लिङ्गबलतः प्रतीयमानः स्थायी भावो सुख्यरामादिगत॑स्थाव्यनुकरणरूपो- 
ऽनुक्ररणरूपत्वादेव च नामान्तरेण व्यपदिष्टो रसः । Kang. 29-30. 
% This expression, missing in the Abhinavabharati but hinted at by some other words 
(a cow, instead of a horse) used by Abhinava farther on ( Kang. 45), is first found 
used by Mammata in his Kavyaprakasa ( Ullasa IV ), while representing Saakuka’s: 
view. Of. cit, p. l34. -3 


४ मार्णप्रदीपप्रभयोर्सणिबुद्धयाभिधावतोः । 
मिध्याज्ञानाविशेषेऽपि विशेषो ऽथक्रियां प्रति ॥ Pramana-varitika, 2.57, 
This is alluded to in Saakuka’s view by the words ' अथीकियापि मिध्याज्ञानाद्‌ टृष्ठा। - 
Kang. 30. E 
१ प्रतिभाति न संदेहो न तत्त्वे न विपर्ययः । 
` घीरसावयसित्यस्ति नासावेवायमित्यपि ॥ 
विरुद्धबुद्यसंभेदादविवेचित॒विष्लचः | 
युक्त्या पर्यनुयुज्येत स्फुरजनुभवः कया ॥ Kang. 230, 
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his reference to Dharmakirti can be regarded a sufficient ground to deem him 
a Buddhist ! I would consider the second claim as more plausible, as the versé 
quoted from Dharmakirti is closely related to the theory of knowledge of the 
Buddhists who deny the existence of the objective world. This sort of nitive 
tagging on a flimsy ground would be of little consequence in a serious study. 


Saükuka is attacked for holding this view by both Bhatta Tauta and his 
disciple, Abhinavagupta. ‘You call rasa an imitation; okay. But from. 
whose point of view ? From that of the spectator or of the actor?" interro« 
gates Tauta, and brings out the fallacy in Saükuka's stand from each of 
them. To know something as imitation, the audience must know the imis 
tated. (Just as to appreciate a parody, you must know the original.) But. ` 
none has seen a character like the real Rama.!? And even if it were nota 
character like Rama far removed in time from the spectator, cognition of 
imitation is possible only of things perceptible, and not of a sthayin which is: 
beyond the reach of sense-organs and is only inferred. And even as inferred, 
the sthayin is cognized as a sth@yin and not as an imitation of a sthàyin. It is 
ridiculous to believe that an imitation of the hetu ( smoke-like mist ) leads to. 
the inference of an imitation of the sadhya ( fire-like lower). The imitation 
theory does not hold good even from the point of view of the actor who has 
not seen the real Rama; and a sthayin in another person is as imperceptible 
to the actor as to the spectator. How can and would an actor imitate the 
sorrow of Rama? Rama was sorry; the actor is not. The actor can at his 
best shed tears as did Rama when he was sorry. But shedding tears is not 
the same as being sorry. And how can shedding tears, which is common to 
all normal people including the actor when they are sorry, be an imitation of 
Rama alone??? Needless to say that Sankuka's analogy of the horse in a 
picture is beside the point, as both the imitation and the imitated in this 
case are perceptible. Moreover, a picture is created by means of colours; 
a sthayin, which already exists, is only revealed, never created. While 
controverting Saükuka's theory that the cognition of the sthayin in the actor 
defies definition, Tauta introduces an important idea that what we see as- 
Rima in a play is Rama the general, and not Rama the particular; and this 
is corroborated when an actor enacting Rama is substituted by another 
without any problem to the spectator.!3 








२० geo च तदनुकरणप्रतिभासः | न च रामगता रतिमुपलब्धपूर्िंण: केचित्‌ Kang, 35. 

^r धूमाकारत्वेन हि ज्ञायमानान्नीहाराज्ञाग्न्यनुकारजपापुष्पप्रतीतिदश | Kang. 37, 

इयत्‌ तु स्यात्‌ - उत्तमप्रकृतेये शोकानुभावास्ताननुकरोमीति। तत्रापि कस्येत्तमप्रकृतेः १ ... य एवं 
रोदितीति चेत्‌ स्वात्मापि मध्ये नठस्यानुप्रविष्ट इति गलितोऽनुकार्याभुकर्तृभावः । Kang. 42. 

B नर्तकान्तरेऽपि रामोऽयमिति प्रतीतिरस्ति । ततश्च रामले सामान्यरूपमिल्यायातम । Kang. 240, 
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.- , Following in the footsteps of his preceptor, Abhinavagupta picks up 
some more holes in the theory offered by Sankuka. Imitation by. its very, 
nature, argues Abhinava, breeds laughter. ( as, for instance, does a parody ), 
among the third party spectators, and anger among those that are imitated.!4 
Drama can never be an imitation; for imitation is a relation that can exist. 
between two particular entities. When it is clear that the actor cannot 
imitate the real Rama, the only alternative left is that he makes actions that 
all normal people do under comparable conditions. If this is imitation, we 
arrive at the funny conclusion that the actor is imitatiag himself! In other 
Words, what is general cannot be regarded as imitation. What is drania, 
then? It is a kind of anuvyavasaya; re-cognition that is a repeat experiencé,: 
aitypical awareness of a cognition in which a spectator revels 7 


Sankuka thus stands discredited. The next critic is Bhatta Nayaka, the? 
author of Hrdaya-darpana ( now lost, and known through quotations ), which: 
attempts to refute Anandavardhana’s theory of dhvani. Nayaka should, 
chronologically, figure after Anandavardhana whose explanation of rasa is: 
upheld by Abhinava. But Nayaka is ushered in by Abhinava, for his view. 
is finally to be refuted by him and the view of Ananda-Abhinava school to be 
introduced as the siddhanta. Nayaka starts with the denial of rasa as am 
object of cognition, production or suggestion ( 45 Ananda-Abhinava claim ). 
Ts it the spectator or the character like Rama that is the receptacle of rasa ® 
In the first alternative, the spectator would have to be sorry when he cognizes: 
pathos, and would not care to have the same experience- again; for who would: 
like to be sorry if one can help it? But he is not, for he is in no way related to’ 
Sita whose separation might make him sorry. He is likely to be sorry if he: 
is in a similar condition. But, what if he is not, and if he has his beloved by: 
his side while watching the play? He is likely to be sorry if he identifies: 
Himself with Rama. But how can an ordinary person identify himself with’ 
such superhuman personalities as Rama? In the second alternative, that is, - 
if.Ráma is the receptacle of rasa, is the spectator’s cognition of rasa of the’ 
nature of memory, verbal knowledge or inference? All these options which: 
imply any indirect cognition of rasa militate against the spectator's experience. 
that he is having a direct experience of rasa. If a rasa like Srngara is 
cognized by the spectator as based in other persons, would he not feel’ 








२५ तदिदं ... न अनुकारः इति भ्रमितव्यभू । ... तद्धि विकारणमिति प्रसिद्ध हास्यमात्रफलै तटस्थानाम्‌; 
`; ००० ततक्ष्याणां तु daa द्वेषासूयानित्र( 5% )त्त्यादिफलम्‌ | Abhinavabharati on Natyasastra 
( Gaekwar Series 936 ) I. (07 


ao साधारणरूपस्य कः केन साइइयार्थःतरेलोक्यत्रतिनः १ 80०. cit. | x d 
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‘embarrassed to watch a man and a woman in privacy, provided, of course, 
he is a gentleman 226 ; 


Nayaka would, therefore, like to explain rasa as a joint outcome of 


- two operations — ‘ bhdvakatva’ and * bhojakatva’. By the first he means the 
“process of ‘sadha@ranikarana’ or generalisation, i.e. shearing rasa and its 


. correlatives of their particular space-time-person context and making them 
-a “common wealth?’ - a state produced by fourfold acting in a play and guna- 
.lamküras in poetry. Thus generalised rasa is relished by the spectator by 


bhojakatva, a unique process of the mind distinct from the commonly recog- 
nised means of cognition such as perception, memory and others. Though 


' made up of three primeval qualities, the Sattva, the Rajas and the Tamas, 


; it is dominated by the Sattva, as a result of which this experience rests in 
“the consciousness ( caitanya ) full of light and happiness, - much the same 
'way as in the realization of the Supreme Brahman ( Para-Brahmüsvada- 


savidha). Nayaka conceives bhavakatva and bhojakatva as processes exclu- 


à sively operating in the field of poetry (and drama) and distinct from the 
* abhidhà process which is common to poetry and other literature," mandatory 


'( Veda etc.) and advisory (Jtihasa, Purana etc.).9 The chief purpose of 


` poetry is, therefore, pure joy, and, only secondarily, didactic 


" 


Even a hurried survey of Nayaka’s view would reveal that in formu- 
lating his theory he has drawn substantially on Mimanisd (as Abhinava 


: understands him), Samkhya and, most of all, Vedanta, and exemplifies 
: what an imaginative, discriminating man of wide knowledge can contribute 
' to the exposition of a theory. For his bhavakatva concept, he is indebted to 
' Mimáürisa (as Abhinava understands him); for the constitution of the rasa 
"experience, to Samkhya (also absorbed in Vedanta ); and for the idea of over- 


` whelming, total absorption in the experience, to Vedanta. Nayaka is the first 


% रसो न प्रतीयते, नोत्पद्यते, नाभिव्यज्यते । स्वगतत्वेन हि प्रतीतौ करुणे दुःखित्वं स्यात्‌। न च सा 
प्रतीतिर्युक्ता, सीतदिरविभावत्वात्‌. ..न शब्दानुमानादिभ्यस्तत्प्रतीतौ लोकस्य सरसता युक्ता। प्रत्यक्षादिव 
नायक््युगळक्रावभासे हि प्रत्युत ळज्जाजुगुम्सास्पृहदिस्वोचितचित्ततरृतत्यन्तरोद्यव्यप्रतया का 
सरसत्वकथापि स्यात्‌ १ ... परगतत्वेन तु प्रतीतौ ताटस्थ्यमेव स्यात्‌ Kang. (47. 


| तस्मात्‌. . .विभावादिसाधारणीकरणात्मना अभिधातो द्वितीयेनांशेन भावकत्वव्यापारेण भाव्यमानो रसः... 


सत्त्वेद्रेकप्रकाशानन्द्मयनिजसंविद्दिश्रान्तिलक्षणेन परब्रह्मास्वादसविधेन भोगेन परं भुज्यते । 
Kang. 47. 


` ¬ शुब्दप्राधान्यमाश्रित्य तत्र शास्रं पृथग्‌ विदुः d 


अर्थतत्वेन युक्तं तु वदन्त्याख्यानमेतयोः । 
TAIT व्यापारप्राधान्य काव्यथीभवेत्‌ ॥ Hrdaya-darbana, as quoted in Dhvanyal okg- 
locana, Kavyamala edition, p. 27. 
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critic to compare poetic experience to that of the Brahman which the Indian 
‘tradition regards as the highest goal of life. All subsequent writers on poetics 
are indebted to him for this brilliant conception. Even Abhinava who has 
"rejected his contention that rasa is not a cognition and that bhavakatva is a 
Specific process in poetic experience, concedes his description of the poetic 
“experience as on a par with the Spiritual experience, and his bhojakatva process 
as identical with Ananda’s vyanjand. As monistic Saivdgama, of which 
"Abhinava is the chief exponent, is basically not different from the monistic 
` Vedanta, indebiedness of the rasa exposition to Saivagama needs no special 
“reference, l 


The two salient points in Nayaka’s interpretation which Abhinava has 
_ passed under fire are: (i) rasa is not a cognition, and (ii) bhdvakatva is a 
. Special poetic process which brings about the sádharanikarana. About the 
.first, Abhinava remarks that it is self-contradictory to call rasa a bhoga — 
. pleasure, and at the same time to deny that it is a pratiti - cognition, What 
-is pleasure if not a form of awareness or cognition? Abhinava has no 
objection to single it out from the common forms of cognition or awareness; 
but to call it no cognition is equivalent to make it unfit for any definition, 
~ like a ghost i As for the bhavakatva, Abhinava takes it as another self- 
contradiction Nàyaka has committed; for it militates against his view that rasa 
“is not produced. Bhavakatva is the same as bhavanà of the Mimamsakas; and 
bhávanü is conceived as a mental process of a person that causes a thing to 
come into being. Tt operates through two media: the word and the meaning; 
- and is accordingly named sabdi, and arthi, as illustrated by the statements : 
. (i) * someone desires me to do this’, and (ii) * I must do this.’ Mimamsakas 
believe that it is through this process that a performer is induced by the Veda 
. to perform a ritual, then a will is created in his mind to do it which, even- 
tually, is translated into the actual performance of the ritual. In matters 
` Secular, it is some person in command who plays the role of the Veda in the 
cited example.?o 








. २9 अप्रतीतं हि पिशाचवत्‌ अव्यवहार्यं स्यात्‌ । किं तु यथा प्रतीतिमात्रत्वेन आवैशिष्टलेदपि प्रात्यक्षिकी, 
आनुमानेकी, आगमोत्या, प्रतिभानकृता, योगिप्रत्यक्षजा च प्रतीतिः उपायब्रैलक्षण्यात्‌ अन्येव, तद्वत्‌ 
इयमपि प्रतीतिः चर्वेगास्वादनभोगापरनामा भवतु | Locana on Dhvanyaloka with Balapriya 
(Com. ), Banaras ( I940 ), p. 87. 

१० काव्ये च रसान्‌ प्रति भावकम्‌ इति यदुच्यते, तत्र भवतैव भावनातः उत्पत्तिपक्ष एव प्रत्यु जीवितः | न च 

l काव्यशब्दानां केवलानां भावकत्वम्‌ , अर्थापरिज्ञाने तदभावात्‌ | न च केत्रलानाम्‌ अर्थानाम्‌ , शब्दान्त- 
रेण अर्प्यमाणत्वे तदभावात्‌ । द्वयोस्तु भावकत्वम्‌ अस्माभिरेव उत्तम्‌ ... Op. cit. pp. 088-89. It 
should be noted that the Mimdarzsakas conceive of the bhuvakatve separately in the 
word and the sense, which fact is corroborated by their division of the bhàvanü 


into $a5d7 and Grthi.. cf. Kavyabrakisa edited by Arjunwadkar and Mangrulkar: 
Poona ( 2962), p, 0i50. 
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"With due respect to Abhinava, T beg to differ from him in his inter- 
pretation of Nayaka on the point of bhavakatva. It is in the context of 
sddharanikarana that Nàyaka ushers in the bhávakatra, which, when under- 
stood in the proper spirit, means elimination of the element of specificity 
from the apparatus of rasa by the spectator on the strength of his will- 
power, — something on a par with a * willing suspension of disbelief’. It is a 
unique power of the human mind to infuse a lifeless matter with life, to 
associate a thing with or dissociate it from something, to equate something 
with agreeable or disagreeable complex of qualities. A lifeless picture or 
image, a book, a souvenir, a word, a flower, a smell, a colour, a piece of 
furniture, an apparel, — in short, anything, howsoever insignificant from 
others’ point of view, can mean a lot for a person who infuses it with feelings 
by his will power. Itis a symbol for him of something which exists in the 
world of his mind. This power of symbolism, which man discovered first in 
the formation of language and extended it subsequently to other countless 
areas, is perhaps the one phenomenon that pervades the entire human life. 
All arts, plays, games, entertainments, religious, social or political conventions, 
metalanguage and notations in all studies are nothing but manifestations of 
the power of symbolism backed by individual or social will power.  Bereft 
of this power, man would be a poor creature like any other. This is man’s 
bhavana Sakti, which I think Nayaka implies when he speaks of bhavakatva. 
Abhinava's criticism of him on this point is, therefore, unfair or an outcome 
of misunderstanding. Even if Abhinava is supposed to be right in taking 
bhavakatva as equivalent to bhavana, it deserves to be noted that what Nayaka 
relates to it is not rasa but only sa@dharanikarana, which, by common consent, 
can be granted as produced. 


On a clese examination of the rasa theory as understood by Nayaka 
and by Abhinava, one cannot help feeling that the latter essentially imbibed 
the former's view and developed it to a form one can logically arrive at, — 
except on the point of bhavakatva on which Abhinava has misunderstood 
him, and bhojakatva which, for Abhinava, is a cognition not different from 
vyafijana, ~ i.e. a matter of difference in terminology. 


As detailed by Abhinava, rasa is different from sthayin inasmuch as 
the former can abide only temporarily and only in a connoisseur ( sahrdaya ), 
while the latter exists dormantly and permanently in every being from the 
moment he is born. In other words, rasa exists only in drama ( or other 
arts), sthayins exist only in actual life. Rasa exists only as long as the act 
of carrand - relishing — continues: and carvand continues only as long as the 
rasa apparatus — vibhava etc. -is in view. That is the reason why the 


श अधिकारी चात्र विमलप्रतिभानशालिह्ृदयः । Kang. la. स्थायित्वं चेतावतामेव। जात एव हि 
जन्तुरियतीमिः संविद्धिः परीतो भवति । Kang. i67, चव्येमाणंतेकसारो न तु सिद्धस्वभावः, तात्कालिक 
एव न तु चवेणातिरिक्तकालावलम्बी, स्थायिविलक्षण एव रसः Kang. 74. 
I2 [Annals BORI] 
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correlatives of rasa cannot be regarded as having a causal relation with the 
latter; because an effect like a pot exists independently of the potter who 
makes it, once it has come into being. This leads us to the inevitable cons 
clusion that the experience of rasa has no parallel in actual life and hencé 
must be regarded as alaukika, uncommon. The relation between rasa and 
its correlatives is explained on the analogy of the pot and the lamp, - ghata- 
pradipa-nyaya,? and is called vyañjanā. The pot is revealed, not produced, 
by the nearby lamp only as long as the lamp emits light. Rasa too, which 
already exists in the form a sthayin in the mind of the spectator, is likewise 
revealed to him by its correlatives when it assumes the form of a rasa. Before 
this stage is reached, the sthayin undergoes a metamorphosis: shorn of its 
space-time-person context, it is generalised, — this is sadharanikarapa. Asa 
result, it is experienced by the spectator not as his own, nor as his opponent’s, 
nor of a third party person, leaving thus no scope for such relations as 
embarrassment, anger or indifference.?* This experience does not partake of 
the character of memory (for it is not produced through the medium of sense 
organs), or inference ( for it is relished ),?5 - though, of course, the faculty 
of inference in the spectator as he utilizes it in worldly affairs lays the founda- 
tion for the experience of rasa. Hence it is a unique, pure experience, 
uninterruped by any other cognition and unpolluted by any worldly motives 
very much like the experience of the supreme Brahman and, likewise, con- 
stituted of pure happiness. The most logical concluion of this view is that, 
theoretically, rasa is only one ( Brahmasvada does not have varieties ), - a 
thread, not taken notice of by others but taken up later on by Bhoja and. 
elaborated to its fullest extent. 


22 अत एव विभावादयो न निष्पत्तिहेतवो रसस्य, तद्घोधापगमेऽपि रससंभवप्रसङ्गात्‌। नापि ज्ञपिहेतवः, 
येन प्रमाणमध्ये पतेयुः, सिद्धस्य कस्यचित्‌ प्रमेयभूतस्य रसस्याभावात्‌। किं तह्येतद्विभावादय इति १ 
अलौकिक एवायं चवेणोपयोगी विभावादिव्यत्रहारः | Kang. ।74 

28 न हि व्यङ्ग्ये प्रतीयमाने वाच्यबुद्धिदूरीभवति, वाच्यावभासाविनाभावेन तस्य प्रकाशनात्‌ । तस्माद्‌ 
घटप्रदीपन्यायस्तयोः | ययैव हि प्रदीपद्वारेण घरप्रतीतावुत्पन्नायां न प्रदीपप्रकाशो निवर्तेते तद्वद्‌ व्यङ्गय - 


प्रतीतो वाच्यावभासः p... स्वरूपं प्रकाशयन्नेव परावभासको व्यक्षक इत्युच्यते । Dhvanyiloka, 
prose under 3.33, Balapriya edition pp. 42, 43/. 


२५ ,., भयमेव परं देशकालादयनालिङ्गितम्‌ , तत एव ` भीतोऽहम्‌, भीतोऽयम्‌, शत्रुवंयस्यो मध्यस्थो वा? 
इत्यादिभ्रत्ययेभ्यो -.. विलक्षणं निर्विप्नप्रतीतिग्राह्म --. भयानको रसः । Kang. 054. रोमाञ्चादयश्च ... 
रतिं गमयन्ति । यस्याँ स्वात्मापि तद्वासनावत्त्वादनुप्रविः | अत एव न तटस्थतया रत्यवगमः। न च 
नियतस्वैकगततया, येनाजैनाभिषन्गादिसंभावना । न च नियतपरात्मैकगततया येन दुःखद्वेषादुद्यः | तेन 
साधारणीभूता संतानत्रत्तेरेकस्या एव वा संविदो गोचरीमूता रतिः gu | Kang. 79 

2 न च सा चवणा प्राङ्‌ सानान्तराद्‌ येनाधुना स्मरतिः स्यात्‌ । न चात्र लोकिकप्रत्यक्षादिग्रमाणव्यापार 
किंतु अलौकिक्रविभावादिसंयोगबलोपनतैव इये चवैणा | Kang. 474 
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For the concept of vyafijana, also called dhvani, found in an elaborate 

form for the first time in the work Dhvanya@loka, Ananda has acknowledged 
-his debt to grammarians who first enunciated this principle in the context of 
Sphoía, a typical semantic concept of the Paninian school. For Pàninians 

-the audible word consisting of sounds coming one after the other, the earlier 
one disappearing before the advent of the next one, and, hence, incapable of 

"forming a united whole, cannot convey the meaning. They have surmounted 
this ` difficulty by conceiving an eternal form of the word, the sphota, 
which being partless, encounters no problem in conveying the meaning 

which the audible, perishable word does. But how come we get at the eternal 

word from the audible, perishable one? * Through a process called vyazijana', 

say the grammarians. The transitory sounds leave their impressions 

on the mind of the listener before they disappear; and the last sound of the 
word together with the impressions of the earlier ones reveals through 
vyanjana the eternal word, sphota, which in its turn conveys the meaning. 
This process of vyafijanà as conceived by the grammarians has not a very 

Significant role to play in the corpus of the formal grammar. Thanks to the 
‘acumen of Ananda who realized that this concept can contribute substanti- 
ally to the criticism of poetry and elaborated it in a systematic manner; and 
“it changed the whole outlook of Sanskrit criticism in the years that followed. 


What Nayaka calls bhojakatya (only in the context of rasa) and 
Ananda-Abhinava school vyafüjana (in a wider context even outside the 
span of rasa) is controverted by Jayanta Bhatta summarily, and Mahima 
Bhatta in detail, who have upheld the claim of inference as the rightful 
operant in areas where vyafjand is supposed to operate. Mahima has 
:done this more systematically and in sufficient details than Jayanta. For 
them the apparatus of rasa ( vibhüva etc.) is as much a cognitive tool 
(J&apaka-hetu ) of the sthayin|rasa as is smoke, of fire. They see no reason 
-why there should be a discrimination between the two and why the former 


2 वर्णातिरिक्तः वर्णाभिव्यङ्गयः अर्थप्रत्यायकः नित्यः दाब्दः AE Sarva-darsana-sanigraha, 
Papini-darsana. 

- नादैराहितबीजायामन्त्येन ध्वनिना सहं । 
आद्ृत्तिपरिपाकायां बुद्धो शब्दोञ्वधयिते ॥ . ४०५८००२१८, l.85. 


?| Cf. Vyakti-viveka (Trivandrum 3909), 2.25, 52, 53. Mahima calls this? process 
Kavyünumiti ( ].25) to distinguish it from the non-poetic inference. For him, as 
may be logically expected, itis the inference that operates even in the area of the 
sphota of the grammarians. See also Nyaya-mazjar: (Kash! Samskrta Series 
936 ), p. 45, where Jayanta disparages Ananda as panditasiimanya, The view that 
inference can dispense with vyanjanü existed even at the time of Ananda 
who has presented aad refuted it in his own way. Ste Dhvanyaloke under 3, 33, 
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be given a VIP treatment. Of course, of the two critics of vyafjana, ayanta 
is candid enough to concede that, after all is said and done, this is the field 
of the critics of poetry and too profound for the logicians to pass a judgment 
on.? Mahima is not that liberal. He not only argues out the case of 
inference against vyamjana but also slashes Ananda for lack of carefulness 
in the wording of his statements. In a small verse by Ananda in the 
early part of his work which defines dhavni, Mahima has picked up as many 
as ten errors and, in a sneering-cum-ridiculing manner, presented it in a 
recomposed form by correcting the errors ! 2? 5 


Mammata, in his Kavyaprakaga, has squarely dealt with the arguments 
of Mahima. Inference as a means of right knowledge has as its basis an 
invariable concomitance ( »yapti ) of the ketu with the sádhya. In the absence 
of such a vyàpti, any inference drawn is open to prove fallacious. No 
such vyapti can be established between the vyañjaka and the vyaügya; and 
hence the verbal operation like vyanjana is inevitable to account for the 
poetic experience, Mammata has also recorded views of other rival schools 
opposing vyafijanà ( suh as inclusion thereof in laksana, the dirgha-abhidha 
view etc. ); but as the topic under discussion is primarily the rasa theory in 
its relation to the philosophical systems, going into the details of Mammata’s 
arguments in favour of vyañjanā, howsoever interesting, would be out of 
place. 


As stated earlier, the thread in Abhinava’s exposition of rasa that theo- 
retically it is one was later taken up and elaborated by Bhoja. Bhoja does 
not subscribe to the traditional view that there are eight or nine rasas in 
drama or poetry. [t is a myth, handed down from generation to generatioa 
and followed blindly like a belief that a certain tree is inhabited by a ghost [3 
What are popularly called rasas are no more than bhavas generated from 
the rasa, and they need not be limited to the sacred number eight or nine; 
they are as many as fortynine ! Why should only a few of them be promoted 
to the status of rasa? We find one logical end in Rudrata’s answer to this 
question : that there can be as many rasas as there are bhavas, i. €, 49, 32 





 तदलमनया गोष्ठ्या. विद्वज्जनोचितया चिरं परमगहनस्तर्कज्ञानामभूमिरयै नयः । Joc. cir! This 
statement of Jayanta is generally overlooked. 

29 Vyakti-viveka, ]. 23, 25. 

80 Kavyaprakasa, Ullasa 5. 

४ वीराद्भुतादिषु च येह रसप्रसिद्धिः सिद्धा कुतोऽपि वटयक्षवदाविभाति | ४;#४८/०-४+०४०३८, intro, 
See Raghavan's * Bhoja's Sagara Prakasa’, Bombay I940. i 

५ x 

82 रसनाद्‌ रसत्वमेषां मधुरादीनामिवोक्तमाचांयैः i * 

निर्वेंदादिष्यपि तन्निकाममस्तीति तेऽपि रसा: l| Kavyatankara, 2. 3, 4, 
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The other end is found in Bhoja's position that none of the 49 candidates, 
who play alternately the principal and the subordinate roles in relation to 
one another, deserves to be elected as rasa, which is above them all. Bhoja 
names this one rasa variously as abhimana, ahamkara and $rügara ( which 
must not be confused with its namesake in Bharata’s exposition). Rasa is 
what is relished, is the subject of Asvada. And what is it that we really 
relish? ‘Our own ego’, says he; and explains it as self-love. Whatever is 
liked, disliked, loved, hated, welcomed, avoided, is the subject of anger, 
sorrow or surprise, - all that has an invariable reference to one’s own self. 
This principle of ego is so overwhelming that it can convert even pain into 
pleasure and vice versa. A young girl feels pleasure at the scratches made by 
her lover's nails on her bosom; why? Her ego is the answer. Jt is plain 
that every man is happy or sorry for the profit he makes or the loss he incurs. 
Even when he is happy or sorry for another man’s profit or loss, it is for him- 
self in an indirect way. That a man makes a sacrifice for another is also for 
-himself — for the satisfaction he obtains therefrom. That he weeps for ano- 
ther is also for himself. It is the self-love that is the source of all a man 
does or does not. Even Yajfiavalkya and Manu do not think otherwise;36 
and, above all, no one can deny one’s own experience. 


This ego is a quality of the soul; and, hence, whosoever has a soul has 
“also an ego, Its refinement which makes the rasika is the achievement of its 
cultivation during a series of past lives, The ego, according to the Sām- 
khya theory, is constituted of sattva, rajas and tamas. It develops into 
rasa when the element of sattva reigns, Bhoja conceives it in three stages: 
thé first, pure ego; the second, where the 49 bhavas get a scope to be enriched 


१३ अमीषाम्‌ अन्यतमस्य एतैरेव परस्परं निरव्यमानत्वात्‌ कश्चित्‌ कदाचित्‌ स्थायी, कदाचित्‌ तु व्यमिचारी । 


यतः अवस्थावशात्‌ dash अमी व्यभिचारिणः, dash च स्थायिनः । Bhoja's Sringira 
Prakasa p. 5I7. 


३५ a4 ठु ROW रसनाद्‌ रसमामनामः। ४7४८००४४०४०४, intro. 
| रसो$भिमानो5हंकारः JRR इति गीयते । Sarasvati-kanthabharana 5 
& दुक्खं देतो वि सुहं जणेइ जो जस्स ed] होइ । 
दइअणहदूमिआण विः TSE थणआण रोमेचो ॥ Bhoja’s Srhgdra Prakasa p. 5l6; See also 
pp. 465-66, 484, 527, 


88 न वा अरे सर्वस्य कामाय सवे प्रियं भवति, आत्मनस्तु कामाय सबै प्रियं भवति Brhadaranyaka, 
` 456. 


अकामस्य क्रिया काचिद्‌ हृयते नेह कर्हिचित्‌ । 
यद्यद्धि कुरुते कमे तत्‌ तत्‌ कामस्य चेष्टितम्‌ ॥ Manusmrti, 2, 4. 
-. तत्र अयम्‌ आत्मनः अनुपहतेभ्यः सुक्रतविशेषेभ्यः उत्पद्भते | उत्पन्नस्य सवस्य आत्मा । झाङ्गारो हि 
नाम ... आत्मनः अहेकारविशेषः सचेतसा रस्यमानः रसः इत्युच्यते । यदस्तित्वे QE, अन्यथाते 
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by their respective vibhava etc. when they are called rasa in a secondary 
sense; the third, the fully developed stage where the bhavas enriched in 
the second stage merge into one single awareness — self-love. Bhoja has 
openly acknowledged his debt to the Samkhya ‘system. But there are in 
„his exposition of rasa as he understands it concepts like karman, vasana, 
punarjanma which are commonly shared by almost all Indian philosophi- 
cal systems and are drawn upon tacitly or with acknowledgement as much 
by Bhoja as by other expounders of rasa like Abhinava 


Jagannatha is the last doyen of the Sanskrit tradition of criticism. ‘He 

bas enlisted as many as eleven views on rasa including those discussed 
"by Abhinava. Only the first four of these views are given by him in detail, 
-while the rest are covered in a few lines, the last five receiving hardly a line 
.each, The obvious difference in Jagannatha’s treatment of rasa is that he 
- presents his material mostly in a style cultivated by the Navya Nyaya and 
adopted by the post-GangeSa works on Vedanta. Following the ancients, 
- he first pronounces the character of rasa as the sthdyin qualified by un- 
covered consciousness; and later rectifies the statement by saying that ‘in 
"fact, rasa is uncovered consciousness engulfed by the sthayin,’i The diffe- 
rence between these statements is like that between “the coloured glass 
_illuminated by the sunlight’ and ‘ the sunlight filtered through the coloured 
glass.’ As a true scientist, he makes it categorically clear that the experience 
of rasa, engulfed by objects such as vibhava, is quite distinct from the 
experience of the Brahman in meditation.! As a true vedantin, he has traced 
rasa to a Sruti passage, the oldest possible authority respected by all devout 
traditionists. In the third interpretation he has ascribed to ‘moderns’, he 
presents rasa on a par with the appearancé of silver on a shell shining 
in the Sun,- both caused by imperfections in cognitive conditions, and 
‘ equally anirvacani ya, indeterminate, Others would like to call them both 





नीरसः इति | Bhoja’s Srisgüra Prakasa, pp. 464, 465. 

% स॒ एव ... सांख्यदशनाश्रयेण च शुङ्गारः सन्‌ एव आविभवति, न 

p. 465, 49I. Cp. 
असदकरणाइुपादानग्रहणात्‌ सवेसंभवाभावात्‌ | 
„ ` - शक्यस्य शक्‍यकरणात्‌ BORAT सत्‌ कार्यम्‌ ॥ Samhyakarikü 9. 

89 Rasa-gangadhara I, pages 54-74 in R. B. Athavale's edition (Poona 953 ). Vol. I 
इत्थं चामिनवगुप्तमम्भटभश्वदिग्रन्थस्वास्स्येत भमावरणचिद्विशिष्टो रत्यादिः स्थायी भावो. रस इति 
स्थितम्‌। वस्तुतस्तु वक्ष्यमागश्रुतिस्वारस्येन रत्याद्यवच्छिन्ना भभावरणा चिदेव रसः । ... अस्सत्रापि 
* रसो वै सः, रसं यवाये लब्चानन्दी भवति ' इति श्रुतिः ... । 0४. ०४४. p. 55. 

a इय च परब्रह्मास्वादात्‌ समांथ्त्रिलक्षणा, विभावादिविषयसंवलितचिदानन्दालम्बनत्वात्‌। 7०८. cit. 

CAE नव्यास्तु ... सहृदयतोळासितस्य भावनाविशेषरूपस्थ दोषस्य: महिम्ना ... स्वात्मन्यज्ञानावच्चिन्न 
शुक्तिकाशकल इव रजतखण्डः समुत्पदमानोऽनिर्वेचनीयः ... रसः | Of. cit, pp. 56-57. 


तु AGL उत्पद्यते | Of. cit, 


~~) 
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illusions. These are practically extentions to rasa of various khyatis in 
philosophical systems which attempt to explain what happens when X is 
cognized as Y 


From the survey of the views on the rasa theory from Lollata to 
Jagannatha made so far, it will be clear that, although it is marked by some 
views that may be termed poles apart and some as of no consequence the 
main stream of thought starting with Bhatta Nayaka and ending with 
Jagannatha flows along a locus represented by the thought complex of what 
may be called the Samkhya-Vedünta grid. I am using the term grid ' 
because, except on a very few basic concepts, the two systems have identical 
views on a number of philosophical points. The very idea that rasa is not 
produced but already exists, it is only revealed, is one with the sthayin, has a 
close resemblance with the doctrine of satkaryavada, which is shared by 
both the systems and which contends that the effect is not produced out of 
nothing but exists in its material cause even before its production and is al- 
ways one with it and that it is nothing but the material cause in a new form 
brought about by the efficient cause/s. The idea of sadhéranikarana first 
propounded by Nàyaka has its roots partly in the Samkhya concept that the 
_purusa, really not related to the gunas which cause bhoga, is subjected to the 
worldly experiences because of his identification, in error, with the prakrti 
which is really constituted of the three gunas; and partly in the Vedanta idea 
that all is Brahman. Yet another probable source for sadharanikarana is 
the samanya concept of the Nyaya-Vaisesika systems which is the common 
heritage of most of the philosophical systems. It is particularly significant in 
this context that the Samkhyas are fond of comparing the role of the prakrti 
with that of an actress who presents the drama of pleasure and pain on the 
stage of the world, that is, the sanisara, in which the purusa gets involved so 
long as he does not realize that he is in no way a part of it. As soon as he 
realizes it, the drama ends for him and he attains kaivalya. We have seen 


43 परे तु ... न ga लोकिकसाक्षात्कारों रत्यदिः, wad विषयसद्धावोष्पेक्षणीयः स्यात्‌। अपि तु भ्रमः। 
Op. ०४४. p. 73 


५+ Cp. या समानां बुद्दि प्रसूते भिन्ने्रधिकरणेषु, यया बहूनीतरेतरतो न व्यावतेन्ते, AA 
प्रत्ययानुबृत्तिनिमित्त तत्‌. सामान्यम्‌ | Vatsyayana's Bhasya on the Nyaya-darsana 2. 2. 68 , 
४5. रङ्गस्य दशीयित्वा निवतेते नर्तकी यथा नृत्यात्‌ । 
` पुरुषस्य तथात्मानं प्रकाश्य विनिवर्तते प्रकृतिः ॥ 
` ` तेन नित्रृत्तप्रसवामर्थवशात्‌ सप्तरूपविनिवृत्ताम्‌ । 
प्रकृतिं पश्यति पुरुषः प्रेक्षकवदवस्थितः स्वस्थः ॥ Sümkhya-kürika 59, 65. The point to be 
-. noted here is that the spectator is viewed here as not involved inthe drama going on 


before him, while the theory of rasüsvaüdg presumes involvement of the specta- 
tor in the drama to a certain extent. 
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how Bhatta Nayaka has contended that it is not possible for an ordinary 
Spectator to identify himself with such extraordinary characters as Rama. 
To this, Abhinava’s reply is that this is not impossible when we consider 
the wide range of high and low forms of life through which a soul passes and 
Carries Impressions thereof in the series of lives, marked by births and deaths 
to which he is subjected in this anadi sanisara. Again, the idea of happi- 
Dess as the outcome of all rasas has its roots in the Upanisadic concept of the 
Brahman as constituted of sat, cit and ananda. The novel rasa theory ex- 
pounded by Bhoja is unquestionably founded on the Samkhya-Vedanta grid 
with a marked Samkhya bias, both in conception and terminology. It will 
thus be clear that the theory of rasa as developed, apparently on the basis of 
Bharata's Rasasütra, mainly by the Samkhya-Vedanta grid will be deprived of 
its characteristic features if shorn of its moorings in Indian philosophical 
systems, 


This conclusion, however, is quite different from the view of the tradi- 
tional commentators of the Rasa-sutra that interpreters thereof are represen- 
tatives of various philosophical systems (as we have noted above in the case 
of Saükuka etc. ). An attempt has recently been made to revive this view by 
Dr. Sunil Subhedar of the Nagpur University who delivered a series of three 
lectures in Bombay on the ITth-I9tb December, I976, under the auspices of 
the Mumbai Marathi Sahitya Sangh. These lectures were lately published 
(98l) under the title Natyadar$ana. Dr. Subhedar has, in these lectures, 
treated of three aspects of Indian drama, viz. ( ! ) The Indian Drama : Tradi- 
tion and Philosophy; (2) The Rasa-stitra of Bharata; and (3) Philosophy 
and the Western Drama. The scope of the present discussion is limited to 
the main argument in the second lecture. 


In a valiant effort to defend traditional wisdom, Dr. Sunil Subhedar 
argues that no correct comprehension of the Rasa-sutra is possible by discard- 
ing the traditional interpretations. Following primarily Jhalkikar, tbe learned 
Sanskrit commentator of the Kavyaprakasa, he introduces the five inter- 
pretations by Lollata, Sankuka, Bhatta Nayaka, Abhinava and Jagannatha 
“as representing the views of Mimàmsa, Nyaya, Saükhya, Vyükarana and 
Vedanta on the Rasa-sütras, and maintains that, for a proper understanding 
"of the views, a close knowledge of the basic principles of these systems is 
essential. He further maintains that, once this stand is taken, what is left 
for us is to acquaint ourselves with the hypotheses of these systems, draw 


५6 रामादिचरितं तु न सवैस्य हृदयसंवादीति महत्‌ साहसम्‌ । चित्रवासनाविशित्रत्वाचेतसः। यदाह --- 
* तासामनादित्वमाशिषो नित्यत्वात्‌। ... › Locana on Dhvanyaloka 2.4, 
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conclusions a priori from them and not question them a posteriori on the 
strength of our personal experiences in total ignornace of the scientific 
method,4 


It is perfectly legitimate to say that one should make an earnest effort 
to understand the view of an interpreter and acquaint oneself with the system, 
if necessary, from which he draws his material But to deny the right of 
questioning the interpretation vis-à-vis one's own experience is not only doing 
injustice to the questioner but also to the spirit of the tradition. The surest 
confirmation of a hypothesis is considered to be the agreement of its results 
with actual experience. ‘ What Almighty Experience dictates us, we will obey,’ 
proclaims Jayanta Bhatta,*® the learned author of the Nyaya Manjari, and 
what is it, if not experience, which is held as the touchstone by the traditional 
critics of the interpretations in refuting views they do not subscribe to? 
Could there be a stronger defence of experience than that by Sarikaracarya, 
the doyen of Indian philosophers, when he remarks: * Even a hundred Sruti 
passages cannot be accepted if they tell us that the fire is cool and devoid of 
light*?!? The most astounding fact is that the Mimanisakas seek sanction 
for their tenets from common worldly experience, and Subhedar shuts doors 
to the latter in favour of the former | Subhedar’s arguments are based on the 
presumption that there is an uninterrupted, uniform tradition of the interpreta- 
tions of the Rasa-siitra reaching as far as Jhalkikar, i. e., almost to our own 
times. Against this background, it is amusing to find Subhedar surprised at the 
fact that, in a long period of one and a half millennia since Bharata, Jagan- 
natha was the first to cite passage from the Taittir ya Upanisad in support 
of the so-called Vedantic view of Rasa-suira.! This is equivalent to saying 
that there was no Vedanta tradition as such of the interpretation of the Rasa- 
Sūtra, and that it was Jaganniitha first to think of utilising Vedantic concepts 
and terminology for the interpretation of the sūtra. And what when there 
are two opinions in the tradition itself in relating an interpreter to one or the 
other system,5? or when an interpreter borrows from more than one systems 753 


4° See Nüfya-darsana (Bombay 98] ), pp. 36-54. See also Rasa-vicira ani Prücina 
DarsanakGra by MM. Yajnesvara Sastri Kasture, Hyderabad 957 

48 यथा प्रतीतिरादिशति भगवती, तथा वयमप्यभ्युपगच्छामः | Nyuya Maiijar? (Benares 4936), 
Pramana. p. 285. 

५० न हि श्रुतिशतमपि शीतो$मिरप्रकाशो वेति बुवत्‌ प्रामाण्यमुपैति | Gita-bhagya 48. 66. 

5 Cf. Mimamsa-Nydya-Prakasa, Introduction by MM. Vasudeva Shastri Abhyankar : 


प्रास्ताविके किंचित्‌ p. 2). 

5l Nütya-darsana p. 53. 

53 Bhatta Nayaka regarded as a Samkhya is blamed by Abhinava for having founded 
his theory on the Mim@ntsa concept of bhüvasa, See Note 20 above. 

53 Bhatta Nayaka, again. Regarded as a Samkhya, he was the first to compare 
rasüsvüda to Brahmasvada of the Vedantins. What is his identity? A Saxikhya, 
8 Vedüntin or a Mimünisaka (cf. Note 52)? 
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This brings us to the next important point, The so-called Mimamsaka 
etc. views of the Rasa-siitra are no more than a utilization of some Mimanisa 
etc. principles for an issue outside the jurisdiction of the system concerned if 
they are thought to be conducive to a better understanding of the issue. What 
interest is a philosophical system Jikely to have in offering a solution to a 
problem it does not consider its own? We may land in an unsurmountable 
difficulty if we were to think that a system has a view about everying under the 
sun. Ifa Mimamsaka carries his own theories when he turns to Rasa-sutra, 
what would he do when he turns to Vedanta or Vaisesika? Could there be 
anything like a Mimamisaka view of the Vedanta or the Vaisesika? What we 
actually find is that an author having command over several systems or disci- 
plines (like Vácaspati Misra) is a Samkhya when he expounds Samkhya, a 
Vedantin when he expounds Vedanta and so on. If Sankhya tenets figure 
in the interpretation of the Rasa-sütra, it means the interpreter as a critic of the 
rasa theory has borrowed some Samkhya tenets for his convenience. The 
advantage he derives by doing so is that it is the Samkhya, and not he, whe 
is answerable for the tenets relied upon 


More discrepancies are disclosed when we go into the details of 
Subhedar’s theory. Lollata is a Mimamsaka, he maintains, Why? Because 
the role the actor plays in a drama is comparable to that of the sacrificer 
in the Vedic ritual, suggests Subhedar. There is nothing in the interpretation 
of Lollata to prove that he had this in his mind when he propounded his 
theory. Even if we ignore this, the basic question is how can comparison 
from the Vedic ritual be regarded a.part of the Mimamisa system which is 
essentially the science of interpretation. That this science expounds its tenets 
with the Vedic ritual in view is no reason why the two should be treated as 
one, and Lollata as a Mimamsaka. If Subhedar is supposed to bs right in 
reading the mind of Lollata, Lollata can at the best be regarded as a ritualist, 
not a Mimamsaka, 


Equally untenable is the view that‘ Sankuka is a Naiyayika? on the 
ground that he regards rasa as inferable. Nyaya is a system that expounds in 
detail all the four means of knowledge of which inference is one. When 
Saükuka maintiains that rasa is inferred, what typically Nyaya idea is in- 
volved in it which makes him a Naiyayika? Do I need to be a Naiyayika 
, when I infer or say that my missing shoes kept outside the house have 
been stolen by someone while I was engaged inside? If Saükuka's theory of 
inference is adequate to deem him a Naiyayika, his reference to Dharmakirti 
can be regarded a sufficient ground for deeming bim a Buddhist ! Iu support 
of his contention that Bhatta Nayaka was a Samkhya, Subhedar quotes 
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the Samkhya terminology he employs, conveniently ignoring the comparison 
of the rasa experience he makes with the experience of the Brahman. I 
do not know of a Samkhya system which shares the Vedantic concept of 
Brahman and its experience. If Bhatta Nayaka is a Samkhya because he 
émploys some Sarikhya concepts in expounding the Rasa-sutra, why is he not 
a Vedantist because he employs some Vedantic concepts ? And Mimamsaka, 
too, because, as interpreted by Abhinava, he implies the bhāvanā concept 
of the Mimarisakas when he talks of the bhavakatva process ? 


Subhedar’s stand becomes all the more unconvincing when he in- 
troduces alamkara view of the Rasa-sütra as the view of the grammarians on 
the strength of the cliché that poetics is the * tail? of the grammar, * व्याकरणस्य 
gg’. ‘ Puccham’ here means, for him, a respectable or dignified sequel as 
illustrated in the Vedic passage, “ब्रह्म पुच्छं प्रतिष्टा’. But unlike Marathi, 
Sanskrit does not use the word “प्रतिष्ठा in this sense. Pratistha in Sanskrit 
means.‘ position, support, basis”. Nowhere in his exposition, Subhedar seems. 
to be aware of this. This is fun based on 4 confusion. 


Subhedar has introduced Abhinava's interpretation as one representing 
the view of the grammar — he means the Paninian school, and Jagannatha’s 
as one of the Vedantins. Elsewhere in his exposition of this topic, he has 
attempted to show how the two schools are very close in their view of the 
creation of the world. What is Brahman to the the Vedantins, the ultimate 
cause and reality, is the sabda-Brahman to Grammarians, says he, and takes 
the concept as far back as Panini and Patafijali. Now, there is no evidence to 
prove that Panini and Patafijali had this concept in their mind. The first work 
that expounds this concept is the Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari (6th c.A.D.); 
and there are reasons to believe that he, too, meant it in a metaphorical, rather 
than a metaphysical, sense. Nagoji Bhatta ( 8th cent. A.D. ), the renowned 
exponent of the Paninian school, understands the Sabda-Brahman as produc- 
ed, and hence the ‘apara’, and not the ‘para’, Brahman, If, however, 
Subhedar believes that the two systems are almost identical in their metas 
physical view, it is not easy to understand why he treats them separately in 
their views of the Rasa-sutra, which are wedded to their metaphysical views, 
as Subhedar maintains. Subhedar believes that it is the influence of the 
monistic idea of the Brahman that led Jagannatha define poetry as * Sabda’ 
in preference to the conventional “ Sabdarthau ° which involves dualism. 








ik See Vaiyakarana-Stddhanta—Laghu-Manjusa, शक्त्याश्रयशब्द्निरूपण : “ अस्माद्बिन्दोः 
रब्द्ब्रह्मापरनामधेयं ... नादमात्रमुत्पद्यते । ... › ( Chowkhamba edition, p. 72) 
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Jagannatha does not seem to be aware of this; for he justifies his definition by 
a reference to such commom expressions as * the poetry is recited aloud ’.5 


We have no means to guess what Subhedar thinks of Bhoja's inter- 
pretation of rasa. Is Bhoja a Samkhya or a Vedantin? In either alternative, 
how is Subhedar going to account for more than one interpretations from the 
same school and reconcile this situation with his belief that the various inter- 
pretations of the rasa theory have come down to us through a uniform, unbro- 
ken tradition? We are, therefore, forced to conclude that there is no such 
thing as official interpretations of the Rasa-sitra by philosophical systems like 
Mimanisa; that all those who offered to interpret the Rasa-sütra did so as 
critics of drama and/or poery; that they sought aid from the philosophical 
systems in varying degrees in the hope of solving problems related to the issue 
at hand; and, last but not tbe least, they did so with an eye on the actual 
experience of the connoisseur as à touchstone for the correctness or otherwise- 
of the theory. Abhinava has succeeded in drawing the best from his prede- 
cessors to formulate an interpretation which is least susceptible to inconsis- 
tency but has its own limitations. 


Pe 
ॐ ठाब्दार्थयुगले न WERE, सानाभावात्‌। ८ काव्यपुञ्चैः edu, काऽपाटथौऽवगम्यते, काव्ये 


श्रुतमर्थो न ज्ञातः, इल्यादिविश्वजनीनव्यबद्दारतः प्रत्युत शान्दविशोषस्मैव काव्यपदार्थत्वम्रतिपत्तेश्व D 
Rasa-gaigüdhara, definition of the kávya. प ick 3 


ARTHAPATTI 
BY 
MANAGALA CHINCHORE 


[ABSTRACT : The paper seeks to explain and evaluate whether 
Arthapatti is an independent pramana. Si 

Arthapatti does not seem to function in the domain of cognitive episte- 
mology. It, rather, seems to function in the domain of justificatory/explanatory 
epistemology. Naiyayikas seem to have been led to subsume Arthdpatti 
under Kevalavyatireki Prama@na on the count that both of them are significant 
in cognitive epistemology. This view is not acceptable to Mimamsakas. 


Arthdpatti cannot also be equated with a hypothesis, disjunctive 
syllogism or enthymeme nor can it be equated straightforwardly with semantic 
implication. 

Arthapatti has something to do with semantic-gap that leads to incon- 
sistency. Semantic-gap forces us to bring in requisite additional information 
on matter given to us through description or through aquaintance to remove 
inconsistency, Once such inconsistency is removed, conjunction of old and 
new premisses together semantically implies the conclusion. 


The controversy between Kumarila and Prabhakara regarding Arthas 
patti is not regarding independent status of it. It seems to centre around 
three points — (a) could the additional information be descriptively given? 
(b) must it be objective and if so, why; and (c) what are the marks of 
objectivity of such an information ? ] 


Broadly speaking importance of a pramdna could be understood 
cognitively or explanatorily/justificatorily.! This distinction, however, is not 





५ By cognitive importance of a pramana we mean that role of a pramana in the 

- acquisition of an information, perhaps otherwise unaccessible, for example Percep- 
tion, Inference etc. By justificatory importance of a pramana, on the contrary, we 
mean that role of a pramana by which we warrant / justify the given or already 
available information, for example, in order to justify a statement we might be 
required to stipulate the truth-conditions under which a statement under considera- 
tion may be warranted. The distinction, thus, is roughly between our acquiring 
certain information and our being able to warrant or certify it. The distinction of 
this kind is not, however, an exclusive one, in the sense that our mode of acquisition 
of information shall not at all be our basis of warranting the information under consis 
deration ; but there is no necessary connection between them either way. 

( Continued on the next page ) 
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hard and fast, as one may suppose. For, there are some philosophers, like 
Dharmakirti, who hold that one and the same pramana can perform more 
than one role, say, cognitive as well as justificatory. Moreover, a pramana 
understood in the sense of a source of a knowledge/information seems to mix 
up epistemological and psychological issues to a great extent. But presently, 
we need not discuss this issue in details, which otherwise would be in order. 


८ Now, with acceptance of Arihàpatti as an independent pramana, a 
question that naturally arises is: What sort of knowledge/information does 
it make available, granting that any pramana is a source of information? 
Secondly, an equally important question would be: Does it perform its 
particular role in the domain of cognitive epistemology or justificatory episte- 
mology or both? Discussion of the problem of an independent status of 
Arthapatti seems to have bearing on these questions. 


Jn this paper, as stated earlier, I would like to focus on the contro- 
versy between Naiyayikas and Mimanisakas, regarding the independent status 
of Arthàpatti. We know that Kumirila and Prabhakara, both of them 
Mimamsakas, agree on the point that Arthapatti is an indepedent pramana, 
` yet they have a difference of opinion regarding the nature of it. Kumárila 
seems to be nearer to Vedantins while Prabhakara seems to be nearer to 
Naiyayikas. Therefore we shall concentrate on two main phases of the 
controversy regarding the nature and status of Arthapatti as a pram@na: ` 


a) that between Nyaya and Mimamsa and 
b) that between Kumiarila and Prabhakara. "E 


I 
What is. Arthapatti ? l | 
Etymologically the word arfhapatti is composed of two expressions $ 
artha which means ‘significance’ ‘meaning’ and dpatti which means a 


* difficulty’? that arises due to the. lack of adequate meaning/significance 








de ( Continued from p. 707 ) i 5 E 
Again in certain contexts there is a significant distinction between explanation 
and justification, but in the present context we can afford to gloss over the distinc- 
tion, so at least it appears to me. 
^? "The root of the word apatti isa + fad which means that which inevitably follows. 
^ We come across cases where one cannot comprehend the full significance of an ex- 
7 pression under consideration unless one adds further information. If such an addi- 
' tional significant information is not added one leads to an error. Whatever sense of 
Arthapatti, as given to us traditionally, one aceepts, it should not make a funda- 
~  gnental difference. The two traditional senses of Arthapatti are: 
i) Arthasya üpaitih yasmüt bhavati tat pramainam arthübattih | 
ii) Arthasya Tpattih iti arthapattih | (asa bramüna-bhala ) 
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furnished by the presented expression. The problem, thus, is semantic and 
specifically that of semantic-gap? that needs to be bridged up to be able to 
"bring out the intended and requisite semantic import. The point will become 
clear in what follows. 


The general situation that demands employment of Arthapaiti seems to 
‘be as follows. As expression furnishes some reliable information. But such 
an information is inadequate to be able to warrant the full explanation/justi- 
fication of the fact under consideration. In such a situation we happen to be 
faced with a dilemma: Either to leave the fact unexplained or to bring in 
additional requisite information and get over the problem of semantic inade- 
quacy, for example, 


Pinah Devadattah diva na bhunkte | 
Atah ratribhojanani karoti | 


In such a case the two facts: ]) the person does not eat by day-time 
‘and 2) yet he is fat, seem to be semantically inconsistent with each other; and 
“in order to resolve this inconsistency arising out of semantic-gap, we have to 
"bring in a requisite additional information that he must be eating by night- 
time ( meaning thereby at a time other than day-time ). 


TNR I! 

The Nydya-Mimanisa Controversy : 

ii According to Naiyayikas, Arthāpatti does not enjoy the status of an 
independent pramana. For, it functions as Anumana and nothing else, 
Therefore, it should be subsumed under Anumana. Mimamsakas, on the 
contrary, hold that even though the way Arthapatti functions seems to be 
similar to the way Anumana does, what Anumana and Arthapatti respectively 
Jead to is not the same. Mere similarity of form and functioning may not 
be an appropriate ground of subsuming one under the other. Further, such a 
similarity may not be the proper reason for denying independent status of 


Arthapatti. Purva-Mimamsakas, therefore, plead for Arthapatti as an inde- 
pendent pramana. 


In order to be able to appreciate the controversy between Naiyayikas 
and Mimanisakas, it would be better to know the frames in which they are 
thinking. Naiyayikas are interested in explaining the world in a realistic 








३ Asemantic-gap is a situation where one is unable to make a consistent reading or to 
derive an intended semantic-implication due to the fact that different bits of informa- 
tion remain unconnected. It is such a gap / lacuna that needs to be filled in and it 
is for this purpose that, on count of A rthapatti, an additional information becomes 
requisite. ` 
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frame and naturally they bring in epistemological, metaphysical as also 
linguistic problems. On the other hand, Mimamsakas seem to be interested 
basically in social problems along with the explanation of the foundation of 
social frame and in communication of the principles governing it, Epistemo- 
logical and semantic problems gather upper hand in their treatment. For the 
general analysis of ontological world Mimamsakas seem to be indebted to 
Naiyüyikas. Itis not in cognitive but in their explanatory and justificatory 
inquiry, therefore, that considerations of Arthapatti and Anupalabdhi, as in- 
dependent pram@nas (at the hands of Mimanisakas ) figure. In fact no one 
seems to have assigned a distinctive role to Artha@patri in the domain of 
cognitive epistemology. In other words, Mimaniakas do not seem to accept 
Arthüpatti as an independent pramdna because of its cognitive role. Rather, 
they bring in Arthapatti, the independent additional pramānņa, as a tool of 
warrant/explanation, 


In the Nydya-Mimamisa controversy regarding the nature and status 
of Arthapatti, two questions are important: (I) Is Arth@patti an independent 
pramdna ? This question is answered affirmatively by Mimanisakas and 
negatively by Naiyayikas. For, neither Arthapatti nor Anupalabdhi has any 
role to play in the domain of cognitive epistemology, the fortress of Naiyà- 
yikas. Small wonder, then, that Naiyayikas do not accept Arthipatti as 
an independent pramüna. But, Mimamsakas, as they are interested in ex- 
planatory epistemological problems, hold that Arthapatti is an independent 
pramüna and needs to be considered to be so. The denial of independent 
status of Arthàpatti at the hands of Nyaya is, thus, in the domain of cognitive 
epistemology — our gaining information and making sense of it. But 
acceptance of Arthapatti as an independent pramana at the hands of Mimamsa 
is in the domain of our having a semantically powerful tool of warranting our 
knowledge claim i.e. — in the domain of explanatory epistemology. Tt seems 
that Naiyayikas give independent status to a pramdna, if and only if it makes 
an information available to us which is otherwise not available. On the 
contrary, for Mimanisakas it is irrelevant whether this condition is fulfilled 
or not. Even if a pramdna enables us to warrant our knowledge-claim, that 
cannot otherwise be satisfactorily warranted, such a tool should be counted 
as an independent pramüma. This seems to be the prominent point behind 
acceptance of Arthapatti by Mimauisakas, as an independent additional 
pramana, (ii) Secondly, is the claim that Arth@patti is an independent 
pramaána tenable? The Nyaya answer is negative, while the Mimamsa 
answer is affirmative. 


Naiyayikas contend that Mimamsakas are wrong in taking Artha-' 
patti as an independent pramana, because Arthapatti is reducible to/subsuma- 
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ble under Anumana- ( Kevalavyatireki Anumana ).5 Mimanisakas oppose this 
view of Naiyàyikas. Miminisakas seem to be right in recognising the unique 
importance of Arthaüpatti in explanatory epistemology. For epistemology 
cannot be equated with cognitive epistemology. In other words, epistemolo- 
gical issues are not those and only those that figure in cognitive epistemology. 
Perhaps cognitive epistemological issues are not genuine epistemological 
issues as compared with those in explanatory epistemology. For, our descrip- 
tion of the way we acquired information is not necessarily the basis of our 
warranting it. But more of it later. Presently it suffices to remark that the 
Nyaya attempt of subsuming Arthapatti under Anumana is not acceptable to 
Mimansa on considerable grounds. 


According to Naiyayikas the stock instances of Arthapatti like pino 
Devadattah ... etc. are subsumable under , Kevalavyatireki Anumüna in the 
following way : | 


l. Devadatta is fat. 

2. Whosoever is fat must be eating at some time -say day-time or 
other time than day-time. 
But it is a fact that he does not eat during the day-time. 

. Therefore he must be eating other time except day-time. 

5. Thus Devadatta must be eating at night. 


$e 


Thus, according to Naiydyikas there is no need of stipulating Artha- 
patti as an independent pramana. 


According to Mimanisakas such a reduction of Arthapatti to or its 
subsumption under Anuména cannot be accepted, because in the stock instan- 
ces of Arthüpatti neither Vyápti nor Linga or Lingin are clearly discernible 
nor are they intended to be so. To mould such instances, through a distorted 
paraphrase, into the frame of Anumana would, therefore, amount to distort- 
ing them. What Nyaya succeeds in bringing to our notice, through such 
distorted paraphrase, is that the form of Kevalavyatireki Anumana and that 
of Arthapatti is the same. But there seem to be two errors in this : (a) 
similarity of form does not justify sameness of the role of arguments - indeed 
it amounts to confusing their roles in two different domains viz. — cognition 
and explanation. And (b) just on the count that the form of Kevalavya- 
tireki Anumana resembles Arthàpatti, we cannot claim that our distorted 
paraphrase of Arthàpatti instance is correct. Perhaps, the former may be, 
and indeed often is, the consequence of the latter. First it needs to be shown 





4 Dr S.S. Barlingay : A Modern Introduction to Indian Logic ( 2nd ed. ), National 
Publishing House, New Delhi, I 976. Ch. LI, p. 20, 
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independently of such a paraphrase, that Arthapatti- instance is nothing 
else but Kevalavyatireki Anumana. But how can one hope to do this in the 
absence of Vyapti etc. ? 


It is again improper to import questions of explanatory epistemology 
into the domain of cognitive epistemology. What distinguishes Arthapatti 
from Anumana, according to Salikanatha, is a doubt coupled with at least 
apparent inconsistency in the information made available by the premisses 
themselves. In Anumana it is a certified belief that produces an indirect 
cognition, while in Arthapatti it is a doubtfully certified/uncertain belief that 
produces cognition leading to bridging the semantic-gap and it is only after 
the semantic-gap is bridged that the intended conclusion remains derivable 
through semantic-implication. For, now the old premisses, along with the 
additional information, ( together ) semantically imply the conclusion, Noth- 
ing of the kind is a feature of Kevalavyatireki Anumana. Hence the whole 
move of reducing Arthapatti to Kevalavyatireki Anumana is beside the point 
according to Mimamsa. 


Taking such premisses as the premisses of an enthymematic argument 
too is not a sound move. For an instance of Arthapatti is nothing but ents 
hymematic argument which needs to be proved, not assumed. Such an 
exercise does not seem to be forthcoming from the Nyaya side. The crux of 
the problem is the apparent inconsistency arising from the semantic-gap — 
incompleteness of information that premisses make available. Given the 
premisses giving rise to semantic-gap and through it to inconsistency the 
problem is: how to derive the intended semantic implication — in other 
words — how to warrant it (conclusion ) and yet leave no trace of incon- 
sistency. This is what Arthapatti enables us to do.” 


* An attempt to reduce Arth&patti to disjunctive Syllogism, likewise, is 
untenable, because it is not a deductive inference of a normal kind at all. 
Moreover, in Arthāpatti we proceed from one bit of information to another 
and not from a general rule to its particular instance’. It is the collocation 








5 Prof. Barlingay understands Arth@patti in the sense of Semantic-implication, (4 
Modern Introduction to Indian Logic, p.2l). But the premisses of Arthapattt 
kind of argument shall not semantically imply the intended conclusion of the argument 
unless the semantic-gap is bridged. For so long as the semantic-gap created by incom- 
plete information supplied by premisses continues, inconsistency is an inevitable out- 
come of it and so long as such an inconsistency continues to obtain there is just no 
question of premisses semantically implying the conclusion. In order this to be the 
case, inconsistency needs to be removed and that can only be done by bridging the 
semantic-gap by bringing in additional requisite information which together with 
premisses semantically implies the conclusion. 

& ..D, M. Datta: Six Ways of Knowing. Calcutta University Press, 2nd ed. 4960. 
Book No. V, Arthüpatti, p. 237. 
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of different bits of information made available by premisses that engenders 
semantic-gap and through it inconsistency. None of these problems arise in 
a disjunctive syllogism. Moreover, in Arthāpatti the implication at issue is a 
semantic one, while the conclusion of a disjunctive syllogism is not deduced 
through semantic implication. A superficial resemblance between Arthāpatti 
and disjunctive syllogism cannot, therefore, be taken to be the basis of 
reducing the former to the latter. 


* An attempt to equate Arthapatti with hypothesis too, similarly, does 
not seem to hold good, because the former conveys a sense of greater certainty 
than the latter. " Again the complex issue of confirmation of relation 
between evidence and hypothesis, arising with regard to hypotheis, does not 
seem to arise in case of Arthapatti. 


Thus, Nyaya attempt of neglecting the explanatory role of Arthapatti 
Seems misplaced. The important point is that Anumana by nature is applica- 
tive or subsumptive, while Arthàpatti is neither subsumptive nor applicative. 
‘Naiyayikas do not seem to have realized, in subsuming Arthapatti under 
Kevalavyatireki Anumüna the constructive or synthetic character of a genuine 
Arthapatti, nor do they seem to have grasped the problem of semantic-gap 
and the explanatory problem of bridging it. They seem not to keep track of 
Semantic implication either. That is why the Nyaya view with regard to 
Arthapatti is not acceptable to Pūrva Mimanisa. 


III 
The Controversy between Kumarila and Prabhakara i 


In the preceding section, we considered the point/s around which the 
‘controversy regarding Arthapatti between Nyaya and Mimanisa revolves. 
In this section we propose to consider the controversy between two Pürva- 
Mimanisakas, viz. Kumarila and Prabhakara, regarding Arthdpatti. But 
before we take up that issue in hand, it seems expedient to consider the 
important issue Kumarila raises about Arthapatti: Granting that certain sort 
of information is requisite for bridging up the semantic-gap and getting 
-over inconsistency that otherwise arises, what sort of information would 
be appropriate for this purpose ? 


According to Sabara, the founder of Pürva-Mimamsi school, Artha- 
patti is of two kinds : Srutarthapatti and Drstarthapatti. Taking a lead from 


T M. P. Maiti :‘ ArthGpatti and Epistemological possibilities of Doubt’: The Philo- 
sophical Quarterly, Jan. 939, Vol. XIV-IV. There the author argues that the 
hypothesis and the Arthapatti, both have certainty but the certainties are of diffe- 
rent kinds. The difference between hypothesis and Arthapatti is not of degree 
but of kind. I agree with this view. 
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Sabara, Kumarila mentions in all six types of Arthapatti derived from thé 
additional information made available by any one of the six pramünas 
accepted by Pirva-Mimamsa. (Here the preponderent role of Arthapatti in 
explanatory epistemology seems to be glossed over. Again if we presume 
that the additional information is made available by ( another ) Arthapatti 
then we shall have to accept layers of Arthipatti. These are interesting 
problems: but we shall not deal with them here.) We may add this infor- 
mation, in order to bridge up the semantic-gap and solve problems arising 
out of inadequate information. He argues, referring to Sabara's definition of 
Arthapatti, that the information which we add is either given to us directly 
or indirectly. It may, thus, be given to us non-descriptively through 
Pratyaksa or Upamana or descriptively through other pramanas like Sabda- 
Pramana. He distinguishes, in this way, between two main kinds of Artha- 
patti : Drstarthapatti and Srutarthapatt® That is, according to him, 
semantic-gap could be bridged via information received through acquaintance 
or through description and a semantic restratin could arise with reference to 
inadequate information, no matter whether received through acquaintance or 
through description. Hence semantic restrain need not be treated to be an 
independent source of semantic-gap and thereby genetic of Arthapatti. 


Let us briefly consider the types of information through which we may 
succeed in bridging the semantic-gap. Derivatively they are kinds of Arthapatti 
in general while primarily they are kinds of information that we add ( accor- 
ding as it becomes available to us), in order to bridge up the semantic-gap. 
Such an information may either be given to us perceptually, for example 
burning power in fire; (seeing that fre burns there arises a question: why 
does it burn?) or by Anumana, for example moving power in the sun: 
(seeing the sun at different positions in the sky we infer that the sun moves, 
This in turn raises a question: why does the sun move?); or by Upamana, 
for example gavaya through cow; (how can the cognition of the cow's 
similarity arise presently on the perception of a gavaya and not at the time 
when a cow was actually perceived for the first time? ) or by Arthapatti, for 
example utterance of the similar denotative word causes similar understanding. 
(It will be impossible for us to explain the denotative capacity of the word 
‘ cow’ unless we accept a similar capacity on the past occasions of uttering a 
word and comprehending its power of denoting a certain objects); or by 
Anupalabdhi, for example, non-obtainability of a person or a thing, say 
Devadatta. (Devadatta’s non-obtainability in the house is ascertained from 
our Anupalabdhi of him and this fact remains inexplicable, especially when 








8. Sloka-varttka : (ed.) Pagupatinatha Shastri. Tara-Publications, Varanasi, 923. 
Ch. I. pp. 320-335. 
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‘conjoined with the information that he should be elsewhere).® Thus, 
according to Kumiarila, the semantic-gap, creating inconsistency, could be 
bridged by information that is made available by any pramana and it is 
methodologically irrelevant whether the information under consideration is 
made available through acquaintance or through description. 


IV 


In the preceding section we have seen what sort of information 
would be appropriate for bridging the semantic-gap. Granting that we have 
at our disposal the requisite information for bridging semantic-gap and there- 
by removing the semantic inconsistency, the question that naturally arises 
is : what is it around which the controversy between Kumarila and 
Prabhakara, regarding Arthapatti revolves? Obviously, it is not the issue 
of the independent status of Arthapatti as a pramana. It rather seems to 
revolve around three main questions: 


(i) What is it that generates semantic-gap that demands Arthapatti 
to bridge it up — expression or reference? According to Kumarila it isa 
sentence or an expression that generates it, while according to Prabhakara it 
is reference or meaning of an expression. 


Let us look into the details. According to Prabhakara when one 
knows that Devadatta habitually resides in his house yet one does not find 
him there, his knowledge that Devadatta is living, is made doubtful and the 
cause of this doubt is that he does not find Devadatta in the house. The 
absence of Devadatta from his house is not the cause of semantic-gap but it 
throws into doubt the very existence of Devadatta and thus forces us to 
accept that Devadatta must be somewhere outside, if the two pieces of in- 
formation viz. that Devadatta is not in his house and that he is alive, are not 
to generate an inconsistency. The problem of semantic-gap can only be 
resolved by the addition of information without which doubt cannot be 
removed. The mere absence of Devadatta from the house does not suffice for 
successful explanation that he is outside, for he might be dead. But we know 
that Devadatta is living and also that he is not at home, This perception of 
his absence from home creates a doubt as regards our first knowledge ( certified 
belief ) that he is living and it is for the removal of this doubt that we have 
to add the ( uncertified ) information that he might be somewhere else. Thus, 
according to Prabhakara that additional information bridges the gap, no 
matter whether the actual expressions, in which the additional information is 
given, are provided or not. 








9 Epistemology of the Bhatta School of Purva-Mimamsa : Goverdhan P. Bhatta, 
I982, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Studies. Vol. XVII, Chap. IX ‘ Arthapatti’, p. 33. 
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Kumirila, on the contrary, gives importance to the addition of sentence] 
expression. The information that Devadatta is living is not made doubtful 
by the absence of Devadatta from his house. For then, the doubt may as 
well be removed by adding the information that Devadatta is dead. It does 
not follow that the doubt with regard to the life of Devadatta should neces- 
sarily be resolved by adding the information that he must be outside the 
house. A doubt can only be removed when the cause of doubt is removed, 
viz. the situation of semantic-gap. It is important to note that Devadatta is 
not in the house does not entail that therefore he is living. If it was already 
known that Devadatta was living and his very absence in the house creates the 
doubt, how can then the very fact which created doubt remove the 
doubt? The cause of doubt, i.e. an information (to be precise : semaritic- 
gap itself), cannot be the cause of its removal too, The real procedure of 
Arthapatti is like this : When a doubt about the life of Devadatta arises out 
of incomplete information supplied by the premisses, we are required to add 
‘the information that he must be outside the house, when he is found absent 
from the house in order to remove inconsistency stemming from semantic-gap. 
It is the certainty of his life associated with the perception of his absence 
from the house tbat leads us to add the information of his existence outside his 
house. In order to have a successful explanatory exercise we have to add 
the information of his existence elsewhere. Whenever there is an apparent 
inconsistency between two bits of information, viz. that “ Devadatta is living * 
and “his absence from the house’, it just cannot be removed automatically in 
the absence of an additional information. The explanatory exercise 
‘oscillates between two inconsistent poles both of which cannot be accepted 
-or rejected and in order to have a successful explanation/justification we 
have to add a new piece of requisite information that Devadatta must be 
‘there somewhere outside the house. It is, therefore, the given expression 
leading to a semantic-gap that necessitates additional information. 


is Thus while according to Kumarila it is semantic-gap that is the sole 
- ground that invites additional information, according to Prabhakara it is in- 
consistency ( generated by the semantic-gap). However, the fact is that 
every case of semantic-gap does not necessarily invite additional inconsistency. 
Yet every case that generates inconsistency, in an Arthapatti kind of situation, 
is the one that arises from a semantic-gap. Inconsistency that Prabhakara 
| stresses seems to be a necessary condition of additional information brought 
‘in to remove it, while semantic-gap is a sufficient condition of it. Both 
conditions taken together would rather entail the semantic-gap implying 
inconsistency that demands an additional information. 


(ii) Another question around which there arises a difference of opinion 
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between Prabhakara and Kumarila is : what is the characteristic of informa- 
tion with the help of which we would be able to bridge up the semantic-gap ? 
Prabhakara insists that the information that we add must not only have 
denotative capacity, but it must be available in one's own experience. 
Prabhakara thus holds that it is such information that is given in one’s 
experience which alone would help us in bridging the semantic-gap. Kumarila, 
on the contrary, argues that it is not necessarily the case that the information 
that we add must be given in one's own experience. Even if it may be the 
experience of others, it suffices. That is, the information that we add must 
have reliability, intersubjectivity, communicability and shareability. Ex- 
planatory-efficacy of the information does not, thus, according to Kumarila, 
depend upon the fact that it is given within one's own experience. Prabhakara 
seems to require that the information must be given in one's own experience 
for he focuses attention on the cognitive side of it. Kumarila, on the contrary, 
emphasises on its communicability and shareability and hence in whose ex- 
perience it is given becomes a relatively irrelevant question for him. 


(iii) Thirdly, the difference of opinion between Prabhakara and 
Kumarila centers around, the former rejecting and the latter accepting, Srutar- 
thapatti. This kind of difference of opinion, in other words, seems more a 
matter of corrollary of the second difference of opinion between them. For, 
if it is irrelevant how we get the information through acquaintance or descrip- 
tion -then Srutarthapatti remains as tenable as Drstarthapatti. Kumarila 
accepts both as, for him, it is the reliability of the added information that is 
fundamental and not its being given through acquaintance. For Prabhakara 
such an information must necessarily be given through acquaintance, as the 
fact that information is given through acquaintance is the ultimate ground of 
its warrantability rather than its intersubjectivity or communicability. 


Prabhakara’s contention seems to be that semantic completeness is 
determined not merely by information but rather by referentially significant 
information. It is not mere significance and expressive completeness which 
are the necessary determining conditions of the removability of semantic gap. 
Hence it is not mere availability of information that should matter but rather 
the availability of referentially significant information. Merely descriptively 
available information may not fulfil this condition and so Srutàrthapatti 
should not be considered as a proper variety of Arthipatti. Kumarila, on 
the contrary, holds that any objective information capable of bridging the 
semantic-gap is in order, no matter whether given through acquaintance or 
through description. So Srutarthapatti is a legitimate variety of Arthapatti. 

a 


Thus, for Kumarila, objectivity and communicability are the criteria 
of additional information that js brought in, which together with premisses 
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semantically entail the conclusion, while for Prabhakara its being given 
through acquaintance entails the conclusion. On the count of ultimate 
appeal the latter is right; on the count of objectivity and communicability 
the former. 


C 


We should rather be prepared to accept a compromise: the informa- 
tion, through which we are able to bridge up the semantic-gap and get over 
inconsistency that would otherwise arise, should be reliable and tenable and 
it is irrelevant whether it is given through acquaintance or not. 


* Vedanta is in agreement with Mimamsa in accepting Arthüpatti as an 
independent pramdna for an explanatory purpose’.2° But while Prabhakara 
rejects Srutarthapatti, Vedàntins do not. They agree with Kumirila. Both 
Mimarisakas as well as Vedantins hold that Arrh@patti is not only impor. 
tant in interpreting text like Vedas and Upanisads but also in overcoming 
the problem of semantic-gap. Parenthetically it is interesting to note that 
some of the Vedantins like Dharmarajadhvarindra have followed Sabara 
more closely when they accept Arth@patti as an independent pramana. 


V 


Thus Arthapatti is accepted as an independent pramüna not because 
it opens an additional gateway of gaining information. Naiyayikas seem to 
be right in saying that cognitively, Arth@patti does not score any point over 
other pramanas. Nonetheless it seems to be a fact that they have not 
realised the important role of Aríhapatti in explanatory epistemology. 
Wherever we happen to be faced with the problem of semantic-gap, doubt 
stemming from inadequate information or inconsistency between two or more 
pieces of information, our resorting to Arth@patti seems quite in order. 


The views of Kumarila and Prabhakara are complementary and not 
antagonistic as it may prima facie seem. Prabhakara stresses denotative 
and referential aspect of the information relying on which we are able to- 
bridge up the semantic-gap, while Kumarila seems to emphasise the commu- 
nicability and shareability of information. Sometimes words refer only 
within the language. While Kumarila insists on the objectivity and commu- 
nicability of information, Prabhakara emphasises the cognitive aspect of it 
saying that such an information should be given in our own experience, 
This condition, according to Kumirila, is unnecessarily restrictive. For 
reliability of information does not necessarily depend upon its being available 
in our own experience. The information that we add may either be given to 


^c 


२० Vedünta-Paribhüsu. Madhavacarya, pp. 308-35, 
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us through our sense-experience or indirectly through description. Further, 
it may come within the purview of one’s experience or one may rely on the 
experience of others. Even if it is given in the experience of others, it 
suffices, provided it is reliable. 


Arthapatti, as a prama@na, has also an important contribution to 
make - especially in the fi:ld of arriving at a coherent and consistent interpre- 
tation of a given passage/text. But at the same time it is also significant to 
note that Arthapatti, as an independent pramana, has a point to score even 
outside this context - explanatory/justificatory exercise. One must be pre- 
pared to give due credit to Mimanisakas and Vedantins for having realized 
that cognitive epistemological problems are not the only genuine epistemolo- 
gical issues. For, explanatory/justificatory epistemological problems are at 
least as much important as the former problems. One can of course say 
that the latter kind of problems alone are genuine epistemological problems. 
But vindication of this view clearly falls outside the scope of this paper. 


Iam indebted to Dr. M. P. Marathe, with whom I could discuss the problem in detail, 
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MANUSCRIPT SOURCES OF ART AND CULTURAL HISTORY OF 
PATIALA STATE : * RARE VAISNAVITE 
MANUSCRIPTS AT PATIALA ” 

BY 
R. P. SRIVASTAVA 


The annexed inventory of manuscripts currently in the royal personal 
collection of His Highness Maharajadhiraj Mahindra Bahadur Capt. 
Amarinder Singhji, Member of Parliament, was compiled by the present author 
with a view to highlight the art and cultural development of Patiala State 
during its existence in the reign of earlier Maharajas Karam Singh ( 799- 
845), Narinder Singh ( 845-4862) and Mahindar Singh ( 863-876). 


I feel that the abolition of princely order from the Indian political 
scene has deprived us of several cultural achievements and its patronage in 
various ways. Independent India has produced quite a different idiom in 
Indian cultural horizon : in values and ends. We have, in fact, forgotten the 
cultural achievements of our Patiala State in late eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries which should be considered as the cradle of Phulkian Renaissance. 
To me it is a Golden Period in the art and cultural history of Patiala which 
needs to be researched and rewritten from the cultural view-point. This 
aspect has thus far been ignored by the historians altogether. 


It shall be obvious from the perusal of the manuscripts that most of 
these relate to Vaisnavite sect of Hindu Pantheon to which erstwhile rulers 
of Patiala State so lovingly subscribed. Several of them of course belong to 
sacred Janam Sakhi literature which was produced in large number and 
possessed by the princes. History and other miscellaneous subjects were also 
covered by the authors of these manuscripts prepared under the royal patro- 
nage of Patiala Durbar — cultural heritage which deserves our attention now, 


This present inventory of manuscripts is being presented to His 
Highness Maharaja Sahib Capt. Amarinder Singhji, Member of Parlia- 
ment, as a token of my most sincere love and affectionate regards. He is 
perhaps the most enlightened first Citizen of Patiala to have felt the itch for 
the art and cultural development of Patiala. I fervently hope he will continue 
his efforts in this direction like his noble ancestors Maharajas Narender 
Singh and Mahendra Singh who patronized artists, poets, writers and 
musicians of first order and saints and gurus of heavenly insights in this State. 
Obviously, we cannot gloss over the facts of history gleaned through the 

“monuments of art, architecture and records of this place. Thesc aspects are 
being discussed in a comprehensive manner in author's * Art and Architecture 
of Patiala State" with the encouragement and support of the Maharaja 
Sahib. 


TABLE SHOWING MANUSCRIPT SOURCES OF ART AND 
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Sr. Acc. Nameof. Nameof. Name of Total 
No. No. of the Manu- the Author the Period Place pages 
PHD script Scribe folios 
Part I 
Irs 93 4 5 6 7 हु 
l.  6/7.. Visnu Not Kahan Singh Chet 4 Patiala 203 
Purana known Roparia Sudi : 
S. 90 
2. 3/2l  Bhagavata  Rsi Kishan Singh — S. 920 Patiala 7226 
"on Purana Vyasa Banuri, B. K. ' 
Fateh Singh 
Basant Singh 
3. 4/2! Bhagavata Ri Kahan Singh Magh Patiala.I04 
Mahā- Vyāsa Roparia Badi 4, (Dhak 
Purāga Fateh Singh S. 924 Bazar). . र 
Ghumar, B.K. 
.Mansa Ram 
Brahman 
4. I6/23 Devi Not -— S.I90i Patiala 887 
Bhagavata known B.K. i 
Part I & II 
. i 
5. 34/34 Pothi Not Har Sukh Uncer- Barielly 0 
Sai known Rai tain 
Chitra Bariellei 
Gupta 
( Persian) | 
6. i0/49 Sudha Vir Bhai Bela S.{909 Patiala 4i 
Sindbu Singh B.K. ^ 
Ramayan ‘Bal’ 
7. 33/62 Ram Kesho Sahib Singh §S.I894 Kapurthala वाह 
Chandra Das Rajput B. K. NBA 
Chadrika 


.^ CULTURAL HISTORY OF PATIALA PHULKIAN STATES 


Trans- Size Size 
lation ``- of of 
MSS ‘text 


9 0 d 


No. of Present loca- 
illustra- ‘tion with Remarks 
tions: Acc No. 
2. jk |. व 





“Ganga । 3302 97% 
Ram 93 6” 


Jamal 4374 94x 
Singh II’ 7 


Jaimal 43” 97% 
Singh 33१” 8%” 


Chandra l23^x 9’ x 
Shekhar 83” 6" 


हिका 4x, 3% 


" 9३” . 7k 
=D ] ] तु” x 73" x 
7” 3" - 


Harnam .64’x 634 
Kavi 634 47 


Nil - 


Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


No. 3], Moti Poet Ganga Ram wrote 

Bagh, Patiala this book in Patiala dur- 
ing the reign of Maharaja 
Karm Singh. 


No. 547, Cen- This ms. was written for: 
tral Public Maharaja Mohinder Singh 
Library,Patiala in S. 920. 


No. 4, Moti Mansa Ram gives detail 

Bagh, Patiala thatthis was written for 
Maharaja Mohinder 
Singh of Patiala. 


No. X, Moti This was translated with 
Bagh, Patiala order of Maharaja 
Narinder Singh of Patiala 


` No. 296, Moti = 


Bagh, Patiala 


No. i8, Moti = 


Bagh, Patiala 


No. 903 Central — 
Public Library, 
Patiala 
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Sr, Acc. Nameof Nameof 

No. No. the Manu- the 
PHD script Author 
Part I | 


l 2 3 4 


त 


8. ]4/84 Sudama 
Charitra 


Kavi 
Nihal 


9. []6/85 Sudama Jati 
Mangal Ram 
JO. I8/86 Sur Surdas 
Sagar 
li. 34/94 Garbh Not 
Geeta known 
I2. 4/97 Gauran Kavi 
Mangal Nihal 
Mukkwa 
2 Vols. 
I3. 45/i00  Draupdi Ram 


Charitra Dass 


B.R, 


Tuble 
Name of Total 
the Period Place . pages/ 
Scribe folios 
5 6 7 8 
Uncertain Jeth Patiala I3 
— I9th Patiala 32 
century 
Not known 6th `= 233 
century 
B . K . 
Not known Kartik -- l43 
Sudi 5, to 
3899 B.K. ol 
Kishan Copied Patiala I3 
Singh in B. K. 
]925 S. 
Asadh 
Sudi 9 
— Kartik — ii2 
Sudi 5, 
S. 899 
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Trans- Size Size No.of Present loca- 
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9 ]0 ll 2 3 ]4 
— 33"K 9l]^x 33 No.l9,Moti This was prepared during 
]0” "üt . Bagh, Patiala the reign of Maharaja 
Mohindra Singh 

— TK 5’x ~ No. l37,Moti Prepared in the time of 
5y 32" Bagh, Patiala — Maharaja Narinder Singh 
Not lix Tf’ x 24 No.233, Moti The price of this manus- 
known  2" 83” Bagh, Patiala cript has been given as Rs. 


74/- on the first page and 
. Rs. 2 each has been shown 
as to have been paid for 
m ^3 each picture i. e. Rs. 48/- 
for all pictures, Rs. 5/- 
for writing, and then 
Rs. ll/- for binding etc., 
thus making tbe total pay- 
ment Rs. 74/-. It is in 
Panjabi Gurmukhi script. 


— 59“ 34x. — No. 500 Central -— 
T 94” Public Library, 
_ Patiala 


— — — I06 No. 2-, Moti The price of both the 

i Bagh, Patiala volumes is given as Rs. 
736|- in the beginning of 
the MSS. 


— . 57x 33°x — No, 500 Central — 
T. 4 Public Library, l 
Patiala, 


20 


Sr. Acc. 
No. No. of 
PHD 
Part I 


l 2 


Annals BORI, LXV ( 2964) 


Name of Name of 
the Manu- the Author 
Script 


3 4 


Name of . 
the scribe Period Place 


6 


Table 
: Total 
pages/ 

folios 


7 ८8 


ee L 


व.  48/04  SriBrij Brinda- Saudaga S. 888 Kapurthala -74 
Ram ban Khatri B.K. ` 
Kanwar Dass 
Prem 
Adhik णा 
Chandam 
Khodsi " 
l5. 69/II5  Bhagwad Vyas ^ —- —. Patiala °’: -428 
Gita Rishi 
(Bhasha) - 
6' 7i/ll6  Bhagavata Vyas — — 550 
Da$ama Rishi 
Skandha 
[7 76/lI9  Bhügavata Vyas Ith Patiala 6 
Da$ama Rishi cents. 
Skandha 
8  84/25.. Rukmani Jati — . S.I9i35. — 87 
Mangal Dass | — | S.K = 
fed ; 
l9. 86/95 Rukmani Kavi I9th Patiala 36 
: - Mangal --Nihal ; cent. 
" i A.D. i.e. 
AE ]924 B.K. 
20. 5/I3l Maha- Ram Nath Vasu Dev mis Patiala 54 
bharat Sudi 
with ।2 840 B.K, 


--Parvans, Amrit Rai 
viz., Hans Ram ` ~=- 
Adi Mangal 25i 


7753 B.&; ' , „ 
752 BK. "5, 
753 BK. ,, 
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Sans Size Ske No.of जान 75८६४ Size Size No.of. Present loca- 
lation . of : of . illustra- tion with Remarks 
‘ii MSS text o tins , Acc. No. 
: 9 de db d ee 9 240 il ३2 ]3 I4 
— PREX Sx i= No. 2569 It contains pictures of 
DI . 3” x Central Public Gopis and Krsna. 


Library, Patiala, 


— {x क” — 290, 66, Moti Beautiful pictures are 
2 E Bagh, Patiala added in this MSS at 
several places, 


Kavi 5}’x 4x -. No, l0, Moti Pictures of Krsna, Radha, 
Krishna 7h" s. Bagh, Patiala Arjuna at several places 
Das in MSS, 


Kirat 757” Sfx — No.74, Moti This MSS was prepared in 
Singh 5i" 33’ Bagh, Patiala ` times of Maharaja 
. Narinder Singh of Patiala 


— 27५ 3%” No. 50, T 
$0, vu Central Public 
क न Library, Patiala.. 


? 


— 3 — l6 No. 38, Moti Prepared in the reign of 
iue : 9" M . . Bagh, Patiala Maharaja Mahinder Singh. 
7 of Patiala. a= 


— l4à'x 9x ~  No.5,Moti These MSS were prepared 

Di sr Bagh, Patiala ^ during the reign of Maha- 

raja Narinder Singh of 

Patiala excepting Asva- 

medh Prabh which was 

executed in times of 

Maharaja Karm Singh. 

I6 [Annals BORI ] 


]22 ` ` Annals BORI, LXV (700४)... : ? 


! * Table 
Sr. Acc. Name of Name of Name of ; Te - Total 
No. No. of the the. . the .. Period -Place Pages/ 
PHD Manuscript Author. scribe . —— .-- folios 
Part I 
———— —————— E OM म, 
= Parbh, Ditta Rai - - 7908 B.K.. Patiala - 
` Sabha, Uma Rai 909 BK. ,, 
Parbh, Kunwaresh.. - 752 B.K. » 
Salya Bassi i68] B.K, » 
Parbh, BhawaniDass 897 B.K. A 
Bhasya Chand 
Saras Krishan Lal 
, Parbh, . ४८. (३ TE 
$ . Surgarohan i ? T Tees i 
Parbh, 
` Dron Parbh, 
Prasthan "m दर 
Parbh, 
Vairat = . 
Parbh, 
Asva-medh — . DLE BUE : 
Parbb, Udam .. $ ; V ops 
Parbh, and. f 
Bhisham Dam Lotes 
Parbh, TANE CA 
Istri Parbh Devi ` — Asadh Patiala: 38 
Dita’ - 

PEE Rai ` dá Vl DII EE 
24. - 70/40 Bhisham . ` Vyas ` ` Not known Pos Badi Patiala 20] 
उवा ~ 8,5. 9[9 

( Maha- B.K. 


रि bharat) `. NPE ?- i 


i 
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Trans- Size Size No.of © Present loca- 
lation: ‘of of illustra- tion with Remarks 
i.) MSS text tions - Acc, No. 
g; 40 ll 2 33 j l4 





cis आत. wn 
त AG 

~ Mx 9x — No,5, Moti 

१. + gore 8% ~: i: ° Bagh, Patiala 

No, 33, Moti Poet Basant Singh ‘Rituraj 


Bagh, Patiala started this MS with the 
order of Maharaja Karm- 


Basant 374 stx — 
Singh 3” 9” 


‘Rituraj? acad 
५७४४ " Singh. Continued in M 
Narinder Singh's time and 
was: completed in M. 
Mohinder Singh’s time. 
8) ह E स . F He was granted a house in” 


an पार um ^.- Patiala and also a village 
for subsistence. 


i24 ; Annals BORI, LXV (7884 ) : . °: 








LE Fable 
Sr. Acc, Nameof Name of Name of ney - ७ “2 .. Total 
No. No: of the Manu- the ‘the — : Period Place pagesii 
PHD script Author . scribe :: :. ',., ~° ' folios 
Part I 

KNEE NM RPM HEU ee यी 
22. 63॥84 Vivek Chandra — Asadh 05, Patiala 3 

Bilas Shekhar Badi 

8.9il 

B. K. 


23. 54/27 Bani Bawa Bawa Kishan Das Kartik Patiala 294 
Ram Dass Ram Mahant Badi 2, 


Ji ki Dass :  §. 873 
55 » — 3 Patiala 430 
24. 85/343 Janam Bhai Charpat S. 804 Patiala 572 
Sakhi Paura B.K. - 
Guru Singh 
Nanak 
Ji ki 
" Bhai Mehtab S.I8I9 Patiala 400 
Paura Singh B.K. 
Singh .—— E 
25. 89/346  Janam Bhai. Sawan Singh S.I895 Kasmpuri 246 
Sakhi Guru Paura 7 B.K. (Kashmir) ., 
Nanak ji ki Sihgh : B MTS : 
26. 57394 Mukkwar Not Not known §.900 — oW 
2 Dason known B.K. 
Dé Awtar "EE ee 
: Guran de 
27. {67/402 Katha Kavi Bhai S.943 60 
Hakikat Agra Kishan B.K. 


Rai Singh 
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( Contd, ) 
‘Transe Size Size No.of Present loca- 
‘lation -öf . 0 . illustra- : tion with : Remarks . -: 
ea MSS text ‘tions <- Acc. No. 
39 I  H 2 33 l4 
“ai 62». AY ‘~ ०. ह, Moti Written in times of Maha- 
9972, 677... Bagh,Patiala raja Narinder Singh of 
: Patiala. 
— Spx 3497). — No. 533, Central — 
Tus 33: 237” ^ ^ Public. Library, 
Patiala l , 
- id^x 9x — Nö: 22, Moti This was. prepared in the 
424” 9” Bagh, Patiala reign of Maharaja Sahab 
l A हि | Singh of Patiala and copied. 
$i». Fe ge ee - by his grandson Maharaja’ 
^ Narider Singh 
— Tx Spx - No. X, Moti . wes 
~; ll". 9” i, , Bagh, Patiala ex 
i paps oe. > No. 229, Moti यन 
0" 6” २ Bagh, Patiala . 
— 43] x i0"x Two No. 230, Moti zi 


- > IO! : फु”. pages -Bagh, Patiala 


— 88x Ki  No36, Moi , ~ 

l4” rr ME Bagh, Patiala 

~~ iii 2 63 No. 8, Moti MEUS 
du" 8f Ssi Bagh, Patiala . : 


26 Ul विकन 





\ , Table 
“St. Acc, Nameof Nameof Nameof.. . 7 tog Acc. Nameof Name of Name ofl.  .: Total 
No. No. of the Manu- the the”... Period Place  pages/ 
PHD script Author : `. scribe E २ folios 
Part I 
Du NN छाक? सारु ee MEL ECT 
28 '.4/4]5 - Mukkawa ` Kavi ‘° Bhai” S.945 `> Patiala i24: 
» vo t, Karigran Dhan’. Kishan BK. ^ E 
wa . ' : Raj Singh 
Peshewaran Banuri 
Part I I TN 
29. 546 Mukkawa -do- Bhai Kishan 5. 945 uum 83 
Karigaran Singh 
. Wa. à us - - Banuri i - 
< .. _. .Peshewaran | i ; 
2s .Partl . 
30.....,5/420 Sumat Ravi Vasudeva S.I880 Patiala 88 
Parkash--. -Ram 
(i. 
- AkbarNama ) Pen Kt Ee up 
3I. I0/422 Katha Basant ‘Kishan Singh S. 902 Patiala  ॥27 
Jagdev Singh and B.Kg 
Pumar ki *Rituraj' Nikka Singh 
32. 20/430 Kedar Bawa .. . .. S. I9I0 Patiala i9 
Pantha Rama. ऱ्या B.K or f 
Parkash Dass ` 
33. 2/440 Adbhut Kavi = « .. Original’ Lohore 242 
Betal Prahlad in §.76l 
Pachisi Te D x B.K l 
‘Singhasan pe ‘copies in, j i 
Batisi S. I9I8:° ! 
B.K. 
34. बिका Shirin Sant = S. 928 -- 02 
Farhad Ditta Ram ^ °? BEES 5 en 
alias: : ' ; 87! TA 
Dit Singh A.D, 


. Annals BORI, LXV. (7988 J; 0 
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प. Cotd. ) 

i:Trans- Size Size No. of. Wn: Sie Sim No.of. Present loca- 7 . 5o x loca- E x " a 
‘lation ...of of... illustras. .tion with . .. - Remarks .. . 
teles MSS ‘text tions . . Acc. No... 

29 "0 2 2 Ki 
9 a E O a A 
Ue x 8374 ‘67x: : 0572l . No. 32, Moti हे -— , ( हटे 


03” २837 : .. along Bagh, Patiala .. 
त Bai us with 7 


Ezi 5 , ; pages 
2.2 of text 
(i 88"K 6796: 2 II3.: No. 39, Moti . oe C 
lij? 2”... . _ Bagh, Patiala ..... - 
LESS e (शि m ae ATE Se Oe EE 
— Bx 93%. — No. 3, Moti. First it was translated in 
nir y Bagh, Patiala: Maharaja Fateh Singh Ahlu- 
walia Darbar at Kapurthal 
E gee as - ; and then at Patiala. -> 
— 43"K Md'x.. I27 No. 24, Moti ;. ma 
Bagh, Patiala ` 


wo qto06Xx 4x s — - No.94, Moti {This manuscript: describes 

9); 62”. .. Bagh, Patiala the places of the pilgri- 
mage of Maharaja Narinder 
Singh of Patiala to Kedar 
Nath in Uttara Khand. 


Pandit 64x 547x.. I No. 43, Moti EU टि 
Raja u 9३”. , : Bagh, Patiala .. 

Ram 

Kaul 

WOR न. qoos ow Fed 

— - 5h’x 4Alux.Sev- No.X, 8.8. .. . ... - णा 


82 ^ 68%” ral Ashok, 
pict- Malerkotla 
ures ( Pb.) 


928272. ` Annals BORI, LXV. (7984) mii 











Table 
Sr. Acc. Nameof  Nameof .Name of. D ~ fifotàl 
No. No. of the Manu- the ; . ,the .. ©. Period Place .pages/ 
PHD script Author scribe. © duke xo NE folios 
part I 
॥ 2. 3 4 " 5 b B गे 5 २४५६ 
35 5/448 Shuk Devi. .-..:'— + Original Patiala 76 
Prakash Ditta . EN in $.9] 
Rai ^. :. BK, copied 
Mohan i : -7 in S. 92 
B.K 


36. 345/463 Katha Basant : Basant S. 906) :Patiala -49 
Nala Dam- Singh -' Singh B.K. = `i 


yanti ‘ Rituraj’ 
37. 48/465 Katha Jamiat — ' §. ]837 _ 200 
MER S Shri .: Rai. coe c BK zil ge 
Bikramjit Sunami . x Pa Ss 
iki ; " 
38.  5l/467'Katha ^ Kavi — S.I9:0 Patiala 44 
- Raja Nihal :- . °. BK. ii: e 
Hari Sn S eu है 
Chand ki 
39, :-. 53/468 Katha Kavi: ' -- ..S.I90 -Patiala -96 
E Raje ‘. Nihal . . B.K ` Ex 


Phul ki 


40. 54/468 Katha Kavi | ^ -—  ' «§,.90 °: Patiala’ :.;59 


Raje Nihal:.. > - BK. - qa AS 
Phul ki Pic at 
f , uod 
4l. 58/470 Kissa Hashim Kehar Singh 22 Magh Kapur- 9 
Sassi Mussawar S. I9I2 thala 


Pannu d -VBR - 73 a 
( Parsian ) x a 
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9 ४40 H 2. I3 |: 
— PX 3x -- No. 5l, This was prepared by the. 
9j 6B" . Moti order of Maharaja Narinder 
. Bagh, Singh of Patiala. 
Patiala 
co epix ‘° 48 No9, — ` 
[0१” "ees Moti ` 
Bagh, 3 
Patiala 
= l2j3"x 83757 200 .. No.7, — 
93” (6. ^ -Moti 
nia Bagh, 
:. DV Patiala 
हा 38% x 45 No.2, - ~ जा । 
3 [7 3३” .. Moti ^. . i l 
" * Bagh, 
at Patiala 
— Tx 45% -- No. X, This manuscript contains the 
5” 3” Moti story of Raja Phul of Jaisalmer 
Bagh, and it was prepared under the 
Ce Eis EN Patiala orders of.Maharaja Narinder 
xe Singh of Patiala. 
— ]3"x ३09“, 59 No. 3, — 
il” ei" Moti 
$ t e Bagh, हि uA B 
Patiala p 
— 6x 4x — No. 40, This manuscript was copied 
Langua- by Kehar Singh Mussawar 
8 YA ges in Kupurthala on 22 Magh, 
Depart- S.9]2 B.K. 
ment, 
Patiala 


37 [Annals BORI J 
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Table 
Sr. Acc, Nameof  Nameof Nameof- . -Total 
No. No. theManu- the the - Period Place  pages/ 
PHD script Author - scribe : folios 
Part I IMG MM 
] 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
LISTE, A 0 a ng ee E 
42. 87/484 Nrip Kavi Bhai S. i924 Patiala 30 
; . . Kanyaki Nihal Kishan B.K. WA 
» . Katha Singh 
43. ]23/503 Bara Uma — -_ S.l9I5 .Patiala 22 
Massa Dass BK ७... 
Uma 2 
Dass Ka 
44. ]35/509 Bara Kesho KesriRam Circa :: = 2 
Massa Dass alias S. I800 a 
Kesho Ram B.K. 
Dass l Pachanan 
45. ॥56]58 Siharfi Ganga — “Ih -: 35 
Gopi Ram Cent. : 
Chand A.D. 
46. 222/553 Bihari — Kàvi -- 8 - 258 
Satsai . Kishan Cent. 
Satik Lal tie BK : n 
47. 34/574 Ashta — bu za a 8 
Naika fe 
48. - 35/975 Ashta Kesho — 8 — ला 8 
Naika- - Dass 
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Trans- Size Size No.of Present loca- 
' dation - of of illustra- ‘tion with Remarks: 
RT m MSS text tions Acc. No. 


9 .I0 ॥] 2 3 [4 
72 l0j'x 5”>- 30  .No.22, This manuscript was “prepared 
[4” 0}’ Moti during Maharaja Mohinder 
Bagh, Singh’s time. 
Patiala 
= 94x Sfx I No? — 
Hg s- Moti 
Lo Bagh, 
Patiala 
— 07 6”: १2 No.l0, Its price is written Rs. 847/-. 
Dr 3 Moti : E 5 
WA — Baga, CA ONE 
Patiala 
— 34'x 2x I No.i8l, Frontpage is illustrated, Court 
4° 32” Langua- poet of Patiala Darbar. 
ges 
FE AIC क "Depart- ; 
e- ment, 
Patiala 
~ Sy,x 8+ —  No.D8, ERE: 
s 4” Moti 
M po FA ..Bagh, 
NU Patiala 
— iof'x — 8 No.3l, = 
87 Moti 
Bagby 
E SE Patiala 
za AO" -.... 8 No. 35, = 
8” Moti 
Bagh, 


Patiala 


n 





432 - Annals BORI, LXV (7984) .'...... 
ia Table 
Sr. Acc. Nameof Name of Name of : Total 
No. No. of the Manu- ‘the the : :Period Place ‘pages/ 
PHD ‘script Author. scribe o AURA folios 
Part | 
I 2: 3 4 5 7 6 PE, 8 
49. .- 5|6l3 Shakun- Niwaz — — e. n - 69 
gunt - tla Natak "em 
50, 2/6I7° Chana-  Visakh ^ Bhai Ram 8. 904 ‘Jind 77 
kaya Datta Singh B.K.“ Distt. 
Chandrika E Sangrur 
Sl. 34/660 Vivek Chadra — नाल = ]30 
Bilas Shekhar. २ 
Vajpai 
52. 2/676 Phal- Ballu Kartar §,I958 Patiala 26 
tendu Mall Singh B.K. 
Shekhar 
( Budh NS 
"Prakash ) uu “ie i 
53, 3/677 Phaltendu Balu . -— S.i945 --- M 
. Shekhar Mall B.K. 
E 
& m 
54. 6/76 Ashav Fateh = S. Ith Kapur- 395 
'Prakarn Singh B.K-^  ‘thala us 
Kalas Ablu- Er 
Nidhi walia... 
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Contd, ) 
?Trüns- Size Size No.of Present locà- : 3 
tlation : ‘of 0 ilustra- tion with Bemarks 
ev i MSS text tions , “Acc. No. ` ६ 
59  ]0 Ir 2 . i3 बड़ 
fs Hix — - 70 : No, = : 
94” Moti 
Bagh, 
Patiala 
Cr sigg” A 58" X Um uet. Km "No. 2], ^ l व्या E 5> 
6” 3i" ^ Central- =. 
Public ' 
Library, 
Erain Na aoe Patiala. 
लागल IO Gfx. — --No. 52-. — र 
6 3% cv Central 
रि पि Public 
Library, 
Patiala 
—  8?x 5Px. Several -No. X, — 2 
" pictures, . Moti i 
o Bagh, : 
am -— ‘7 ‘Patiala: "i? C 
on Tix 5x Pictures No.299 — 
. pre I0".. . of sun& Central aA « 
DO US Erat Gs e> =e f Es 
sq moon Public 
"^. given ‘Library, ji 
places Patiala - Ns 
-— ix o 53 No.2480, One picture, of horse with 
lo १३” of Central "Raja Fateh Singh Ahluwalia 


. 4 CÍ horses: 5. Public. -riding. It deals with treat- 
e Library ment of. diseases of horses, 


Patiala, 








434 ~ Annals BORI, LXV (IS) ' o 7. 
( ,.. Fable 
Sr. Acc.  Nameof Nameof Name of.: ae - Total 
No. No. of the Manu- ‘the the ग Period Place -pages/ 
PHD script Author ° scribe - oa. "Wc ह folios 
Part I 
i 2 ^3 4 5 6.: 7 ug 
55. 776 Sanskrit — . - ४ = — = Ze; 483 
Salohtra f d 
ki Tika 
56. 5/720 . Chand Ram --—  .. S.I90l- Patiala 396 
Darpan Singh B.K... ie 
( Pheel Panjabi -.. * हि 
Naina ) ee en- 
' Catalogue of Panjab 
57. 2/54 ..Dasam Vyas. ;— — Circa > -— 
Skand E two 2: 052 
Bhagwat century old 
58. 3/54 Bhagwat Viyas.. Tara S.I88... र, 464 
Dasam Chand ^ BK. | ^" i 
Skand |" Ram ^^ 
59. 6/56 Bhagwat Viyas Bhupat 5, [744 — 22 
Dasam B.K, 
Skand 
60. 35/73  Nasketki — 72. ^ $,899 Patiala 32! 
Katha E s BK. 
( Garbha iS 
Geeta, ki 
jig - . Daraupdi. - 2 iss z 
FRE Charitraetc.) - A E 
-6l;. 49/84  Ashwamedh Viyas ;Tehkan: ' 430 yts, न 593 
iui... Prabh a old 


- 
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‘Trans- Size Size No.of Present loca- 
lation of of illustra: . tion with Remarks. 
z-i MSS text tions ^ Acc. No. 
29 ज0 ].- 2 ]3 44. 
= 64" x 4j"x 90 No.I3l, This manuscript also. deals 
4^ 22". : Moti with the ailments of horses 
. Bagh, and their treatments. 
Patiala 
ei qux -- 7 Several? No, 238, E 
637 ‘pictures Moti 


of ele- Bagh, 

phants Patiata, 
Manuscript VoL - A. 
Krishan 5”x 3१”, About No. D -— 
Dass 6” 5” adozen 46/2740 . 

pictures N.P.S, 


T 22" opes . Banaras 
Dr NA l 
— 2५. SR x 3x 53 No. 3, = 
"u* 5” Prof. P. S. 2 
4 YA  Amritsar 
— 8}"x 3%’x Kangra No. I88, ` — 
83” 7h" style Moti 
ry YA -~ Pictures Bagh, 
ki NT Patiala H 
== Sfx 3px Carry No. 675, = 
pictures P.G.A. 
7 D PE EN = Patiala . क TC 
BER 5 ja 
— 2" sf"  —do— No. 377, = 
8” 5 P.G.A. -— 


Patiala, 


36 व को 


Sr. Acc, Name of 
No. No, of. the Manu- 
PHD script 


Part | 
I 2. 3 


Name of Name of. nol 
thé tts the. ; Period... 
Author . . scribe: . 


4 el 5 ~? 6 ry 
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(Table 


t. ¿Total 
Place 
"E folios 


pages/ 


o8 





2626, 27/02 Ram : . 
foe. Charit ': 


us Manas. .. .... 


82/224 Janam 
Sakhi 
Nanakji ki 


83/225 Janam 
Sakhi 
=~ Guru 
Nanak 
Sahib 


87/227 Janam 
Sakhi Guru 
~~ Nanak Dev 
jiki 
90/228 Janam 
-— Sakhi Guru 
Nanakjiki 


50/278 Prem 
Abodh 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 6/306 Hisab-i- 
Fauj-i 
Ranjit 
Singh 

-. ( Military 
Acctts. of 


Tülsi*':. Mansa «S. 860: 
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AGNAVAISNAVAM HAVIH, NIRUKTA 7.8 
BY 
P, D. NAVATHE 


ग. In the opening Chapter of his work Yaàska assures us that training in 
“the Nirukta-discipline proves to be useful in a number of ways for the 
exegesis of the Vedas. Thus besides accomplishing its avowed objective of 
‘explaining derivations of words in the Nighantus! the Nirukta serves as an 
indispensable means of correct understanding of the word-division of the 
Mantras? as well as of their meaning.” Now in the context of the ritual, 
one is constantly confronted with injunctive passages which have reference 
to the deities. Yaska says that proper interpretation of such passages is not 
possible without a thorough knowledge of the Nirukta-methodology.! Thus 
in the Daivatakanda ( Nirukta Chapters 7 to ]2) which is devoted to the 
treatment of the deities he is frequently seen to apply this method while 
discussing problems that arise in connection with the deities of Mantras and 
rites. While doing so he often makes critical observations which need careful 
attention. One such observation made by him forms the subject of the 
present study. 


2. Having classified the Vedic deities under three heads, viz., terrestrial, 
atmospheric and celestial, Yaska5 goes on to enumerate their respective 
shares and associations ( bhakti-sahacaryam ). In this context he states that 
Agni, the chief terrestrial deity, is associated with Indra and other gods, 

‘ Then we come across the following observation i 


Ggnavaisnavam ca havir, na tv rk sanistaviki dasatayisu vidyate \ 
( Nirukta 7-8) ‘There is an oblation which is assigned to the 
dual divinity Agna-Visnü; however, in (all) recensions of the 
Rgveda there does not exist a verse which contains their common 
praise ’ ( Sarup ). 








` ३ समाम्नायः समाम्नातः । सं व्याख्यातव्यः । तमिमै समाम्नाय निघण्टव इत्याचक्षते । Niel 
` ४ अथापीदमन्तरेण पदविभागो न विद्यते | Nir 7 
^ 8 अथापीदमन्तरेण मम्त्रेष्वथप्रत्ययो न विद्यते Nir 5 


` £ अथापि यज्ञे दैवतेन बहवः प्रदेशा भवन्ति, तदेतेनोपेक्षितव्यम्‌ | Nir LI7 
०० See Nir 7,8 _ 
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The commentators Skanda-Mahe$vara* and Durga’ explain this passage 
practically on similar lines. The substance of their explanation is as follows:- 
The expression * an oblation to Agna-Visnii’ merely indicates the nature of 
the yri-mantra which is to accompany the offering of the oblation. What is 
meant thereby is that the rc should contain a common praise of the dual 
deity Agna-Vignü. According to Skanda-Mahe$vara Agni's eligibility to have 
a share in common with Visnu is determined’by the very nature of the oblas 
tion. In the latter part of the passage it is stated that even a single rc 
Containing common praise of the said deity, as required, does not exist in the 
sextant recensions of the Rgveda. According to Skanda-Mahe$vara/ a rc 
“occurring in a Sastra or an anuvacana is meant here, while according 0 
Durga a fc not employed in the offering of oblation and occurring in a Sastra 
is intended. Then the commentators draw our attention to thé implication 
.Of Yüska's remark. It is implied that such a verse may exist in some recens 
sion of any other Veda but certainly not in one belonging to the Rgveda. 
Provided the commentators’ explanation is correct it leads us to the inference 
“that the plural dasatayisu used by Yaska indicates that in his time three or 
more recensions of the Rgveda were in existence. ; 


The commentators cite and explain agnavisnu sajóşasā ...as an in- 
stance of a suitable non-Rgvedic verse which contains common praise “of 
«Agná-Visnü. They ascribe the authorship of the verse to Vamadeva. 

3. Now it is to be noticed that Yaska’s statement which has an important 
bearing on the technicalities of the ritual, particularly of the Hautra, is: not 
intelligible in itself and hence is in need of further clarification. Yaska does 
.not seem to be keen on citing a suitable verse as an illustration in support-of 
his statement as he has done in a similar case which immediately follows 

There in connection with Agni's share and association with Püsan he states 


that a common oblation to * Agna-Püsana is there but there is no re 
t 








€ 


, 8 आग्नावैष्णवं चे? ait मन्त्रस्वभावकथनमात्रमेव । विष्णुना सहभाक्ता हविष्कृतवाभः केरलम्‌ 
E , छुक › संस्तवप्रयोजना शास्रानुवचनगता (sic aage ) ` दशतयीषु ' ... दशतथ्यंः ऋग्वेदशाखा- 
स्तासु ' विद्यते ' । तुशब्दोऽवधारणे । तास्वेव । अन्यत्र वेदे स्यादपि । ... अभांविष्णू सजोषसेमा ,.« 
धामदेवस्य | M 
१ “आमनैष्णवं हकिः ' ese हविष एव सैप्रदानार्थ या ऋचस्ताः संस्तवनामाविष्णोंः सन्ति । 
अग्नाविष्णू सजेषिसमा ... इति । वामदेवस्याषैम्‌ । ... “न त्वृक्‌ संस्तविकी दशतयीषु विद्यते '।: न 
इति प्रतिषेधे | तुशब्दोऽ वधारणार्थः p ऋक्‌ संस्तविकी संस्तवयुक्ता दशतयीषु ... दशतया Gd: 
तस्य शाखाः दशतय्यः तासु, एकापि हविष्यविनियुक्ता शस्जसध्यपातिनी ऋकू अभाविष्ण्वोः संस्तबिकी 
नास्ति । स्यादन्यत्र संस्तविकी न ठु दशतयीषु । असंस्तवेन वा दशतयीष्वपि इत्युत्सग दर्शयति ॥ +. 
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containing their common praise, similarly as in the case of Agna-Visni; 
however a re containing their separate praise? ( vibhakta-stutim ream ) is there 
which is employed for this oblation. 


As to the explanations offered by the commentators it is found that 
they are not very much helpful for understanding fully the significance of 
Yaska’s statement. No doubt they take into consideration the theoretical 
aspect of the problem, but they say nothing about the actual practice follow- 
ed in different ritualistic schools in this matter. Thus they cite a non-Rgve- 
dic verse as an illustration which is wanting in the Nirukta; but they do not 
bother about mentioning the source of this verse nor do they specifically refer 
to the rite at which the said verse is to be employed. It is to be stated that so” 
far Ihave not been able to trace the source on the authority of which the 
Verse Ggnavisnii sajésasa ... is ascribed to Vamadeva by the commentators. 


Thus in view of the need of clarification of his observation on the part 
of Yaska and the inadequacy of the explanations offered by the commentators 
from the ‘ritualistic point of view I think that it is necessary to examine 
fully the present passage in the Nirukta. 


4, As already stated Yaska is enumerating here the allotments and associa- 
tions of Agni which we come across in the context of hymns and ritual, 
The associations with Indra, Soma, Varuna, Parjanya, and the Rtus are 
listed as normal cases. With these gods Agni is said to share common 
praise and accordingly a portion in the oblations.? Then Yaska notes down 
some exceptional cases in this respect. In the present passage he points out 
that there are injunctions regarding the offering of an oblation which Agni is 
to share jointly with Visnu. Now, according to the procedure of the ritual 
the offering of such oblations is to be accompanied by appropriate verses 
known as Yajya-Puronuvakyas which are normally taken from the Rgveda. 
Yaska emphatically states that Tri-mantras suitable for this oblation are 
conspicuously wanting in the extant recensions of the Rgveda. As the 
Yajya-Puronuvàkya verses are an essential requirement of an offering and as 
these are not available in the Rgveda in the present case, a peculiar situation 
arises, 








8 अथाप्याभापौष्ण हविर्‌ न तु संस्तवः । तत्रेतां विभक्तस्तुतिमचमुदाहरन्ति — 
पूषा त्वेतरच्यावयतु प्र विद्वा- 


ननेष्टपशुर्भुबेनस्य गोपाः | 


स त्वैतेभ्यः परि ददत्‌ पितृभ्योऽ- 
भिर्देविभ्यः सुविदत्रियेभ्यः ॥ ( RV 0.07.3 ) Nir 7.8, 9 


9 Examples of suitable rc-s along with their employment in the ritual are supplied by 
fhe commentators. 
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In this connection we have also to take into consideration the famous 
principle of rzpasamrddhi which plays an important part in the ritual, 
According to this principle, which Yàska!? has already noted in the intros 
ductory chapter of his work, every ritual act should be accompanied by a 
suitable rc or yajus-formula. According to the convention of the ritual when 
a suitable Mantra is not available in the Veda of a particular school it may 
be freely taken over from the Veda of another school. 


. 5. Having discusssed the requirements of the procedure of the ritual we 
are now in a position to take up for consideration the case of agnavaisn" 
avam havih. Our enquiry will mainly pertain to the following points: the 
specific occasions or sacrifices at which the said oblation is enjoined in the 
ritual texts, the verses which are employed as Yajya-Puronuvakyas by the 
ritualists for this rite and lastly a critical examination of these verses. 


To determine the details of the oblations which are to be offered at a 
particular rite falls within the scope of Adhvaryava. So, for the injunc- 
` tions regarding the oblation to Agna-Visnü we have to refer to the Yajurveda 
which is also known as the Adhvaryuveda. A scrutiny of the ritual texts 
reveals that all recensions of the Yajurveda enjoin this oblation. Thus it 
takes place at a considerable number of modificatory ( vikrti ) Istis, i.e., Istis 
which, with a few alterations, follow the procedure of the Dar$a-Pürgpa- 
mäsa sacrifices, the model form ( prakrti) of all Istis. These Istis include : 
the Anvarambhaniya,!2 an obligatory rite which is to be performed by an 
Ahitagni before commencing the first Dar$a-Pürnamasa sacrifices; a number 
of Kamyestis,? i. e., Istis which are performed for the fulfilment of specific. 
desires and the Diksaniya Isti‘4 which is performed in connection with the 
Diksi rite that takes place at the beginning of a Soma-sarifice. The last 





3० “ एतदू वै यज्ञस्य समृद्धे यद्‌ रूपसमृद्धं यत्‌ कम क्रियमाणमृग यजुर्वाभिवद्ति ' इति च ब्राह्मणम्‌ । . 
Nir .6 

a gaji तु ... एतावत्त्वं हविषामुचैरुपांझतायां हविषां चानुपूर्व्येम्‌ । 25०४5 8.03 

ॐ आश्चावेष्णर्वमेकादशकपाले निर्‌ वपेद्‌ दशपूर्णमासा आलप्स्यमानः | MS 444; ...ढ्शेपूर्गमासावालभै- 
मान एतौ END पुरस्ताज्जुहुयात्‌ ... आमाेष्णवभेकादशकपालं पुरस्तान्रिवंपेत्‌ -.. TS 3. 5. 

३३ For the treatment of the Kamyestis see MS 2.l.7; KS 0.; TS 2. 2. 9 — Some 
of the desires mentioned therein are : practising abhicara against someone or avert 


itif practised against oneslf by others, curing sickness or chronic diseases, gaining 
eyesight, obtaining cattle, suceess in battle, etc. 


५ आप्मविष्णव॑मेंकादशपाल निर्‌ वपेत्‌ MS 3. 6. aa निर्‌ वपति KS 22. 3 तस्मा 
मौम्नावैषणव कौदशकपालं क्षणीये प्रणीयाम्न विष्णवमे D 
एतमाम्नावेष्णवभे दी निरवपन्‌ TBr 0.5.9. अपः कादशकपालं 


पुरोडाशं निर्वपति $87 (M) 3. 4. 2-3 
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mentioned Isti is incidentally prescribed also in the Brahmanas of the 
Rgveda."  A$valayana!8 prescribes an Isti optionally to Agni or to Agna- 
Vignü either before or after or both before and after an Independent Animal- 
sacrifice 


The oblation to Agnà-Visnü is usually a purodü$a prepared on eleven 
potsherds, but sometimes one on eight or twelve;!? sometimes, it is optionally 
a cary instead of the purodaáa, 


6. Now follows a detailed survey of the extant ritual texts which contain 
the verses relating to Agnà-Visnü and give their application in the ritual. It 
is to be noted that the survey is restricted only to the primary sources of the 
Vedic ritual, that is, the Mantra-samhitàs and the corresponding Brahmana- 
portions belonging to different recensions. The Srauta Sütras are ignored 
because they normally follow the Veda of their own school However, 
those Sütras which are of complementary nature have been duly taken into 
consideration 


From the survey it is noticed that in all there are five verses which 
the ritual texts employ for the Agnüvaisnava rite They are given in 
the Appendix and are marked as A, B, C, D, and E, As the Taittiriya 
recension contains all the five they are given first as read in the Taittirlya 
texts and then under each verse the variant readings occurring in the other 
texfs are recorded. It is quite remarkable that excepting C none of the verses 
shows exactly the same readings in any two texts where it occurs. Variant 
réadings found in A and B are most striking. Though the first quarters of 
these two verses show uniform readings throughout, the remaining three 
quarters vary immensely from text to text. 


It will also be noticed that there is great divergence among the Vedic 
schools regarding the ritualistic employment of these verses. 


l (i) MS and KS, the two earlier recensions of the Black Yajurveda, 


५ आग्नविष्णव पुरोडाइ निवेपन्ति दीक्षणीयमकादशकपालम्‌ । 47585 d p आरनावेष्णवमेकादराकपालं 
पुरोडाशं निर्वपति । ४७७४७७७ 7.4 

78 पशौ । इष्टिहभयतः p आग्नेयी वा। आरनाविष्णवी वा । उभे वा अन्यतरा पुरस्तात्‌। 38०४5 
३056 

ग आग्नावैष्णव was निर्वपेत्‌ ... अप्नवैष्णवर्सेकादशकपाल मध्येदिने ... आग्नविष्णवं' zur 

- कपालमपराहें ... den भ्र [तृव्यः सेमिन Aa MS 2.3. 7.; cf KS 0. land TS 2. 2. 9 

75 आझावेष्णव YA चर AARRE: | MS 2.0.7, (;TS 2. 2.9; आउगाबैष्णवं घृते चरे निभेपेद- 
भिचयमाणः | sio. | ( आग्नावैष्णवं ) vu निवेपेत योष्प्रतिष्ठितो मन्येत । 4# Be LL 
[9 [Annals BORI] 
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prescribe for the Agnavaisnava rite three verses each, two of them being: 
shared in common. These verses are given in the respective Yajya-Puronu- 

vakya collections of the Kamyesti-sections!? of each and occur in the follow. 

ing order: MS - C, B, A; KS- À, B, D. Both schools enjoin that .for all: 
rites from the Anvárambhaniyà to the Diksaniya the first verse is to be 

employed as the Puronuvakya and the second as the Yajya. However, the 

Kamyesti performed in connection with the battle? is an exception to this 

normal practice, At this rite the first two verses are to be employed as the 

Puronuvakyas and the last one as the YAjya. 


(ii) As stated above the Taittiriya school contains all the five verses. 
Out of these, A and B are included in the Yajya-Puronuvakyas of the Kamy- 
estis, the former being employed as the Puronuvakya and the latter as the 
Yajya. The same two verses are meant for the Anvárambhaniya also. Asa ; 
special case, the Taittiriyas, like the Maitrayaniyas and the Kathas, adopt 
the practice of employing two Puronuvakyas, though in a different Kamyesti,?! 
viz., the one performed in order to practise or avert abhicara. Now from: 
the ritualistic point of view a critical situation arises here. As in the Kamy- 
esti-section?? the Taittirlyas have only two verses for Agna-Visni and asin 
this particular case they are to be employed as Paronuvakyas, how to obtain 
the Yàjyà becomes a problem. In order to get rid of this difficulty the com- 
mentators Bhatta Bhaskara** and Sayana’ suggest two alternatives : (i), 
Verse A should be recited twice and thus two Puronuvakyas should be obtain- ^ 
ed; as usual B is to be employed as the Yajya; or (ii) C and A may be 
employed as two Puronuvakyas and B is the Yajya as before. Probably the 


२९ MS 4. 0. ; ]. 2. KS. 4.6 — This Yajya-Puronuvakya section and the correspond- 
ing Bráhmana in the Kapisthala Samhita is lost. (See Raghu Vira Introd. p. xi. ) 


१० आरनोवेष्णवर्मकादशकपाल निवपेत्‌ सग्राम .-- 8 पुरोनुवाक्ये Fal देका याज्याम्‌। MS 2. ।. 7; also 
ef. KSI0.I 


a आरनविष्णवभेकादशकपालं निर्‌ वपेदभिचरन्‌...प्रति वे परस्तांदभिचरन्तमभि चरन्ति, द्वेद्वे परोनुवाक्य 
कुर्यादतिप्रयुक्त्या, , . एतयैव यैजेताभिचर्यमाणः . . . TS 2. 2. 9 

22 TS ll. 8. 22 

-23 On È X RJA कुर्यात्‌ he comments : FE: पुरोनवाक्यामन्वाहेत्यर्थः । अत्र प्रक्ृतिद्वित्वापेक्षं 
द्विवचनम्‌ । पक्षान्तरम्‌ -- “ अम्नाविष्णू सजोषसा ” (794.7.7), “ अग्नाविष्णू महि तत्‌ 
(TS . 8. 22) इति प्रथमस्य पुरोनुवाक्ये। ems महि धाम ” (TS I.8. 22) इति 

` याज्या | 

२५ तदार्नी पूर्वोक्तायाः पुरोनुवाक्याया आवृत्त्या वा सन्त्रान्तरागमनेन वेकेकस्य हविषो द्वे द्वे पुरोनुवाक्ये 
कुर्यात्‌ । मन्तरान्तरपक्षे ठु प्रथमस्य हविषः “ अझाविष्णू सजोषसा (TS 4.7.4) इत्येषा 

_ समानेतन्था on TS l. 8. 22, 
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commentators depend on BaudhSS* for the former alternative and on HirSS*6 
for the latter. It will be noticed that C, which is suggested as the additional 
Puronuvakya by the commentators, is actually given in the Taittiriya recen- 
sion in the context of the Agnicayana where it occurs at the head of the 
Mantras of the Adhvaryu for the vasor dhara?” oblation which is offered by 
the sacrificer subsequent to the recitation of the Satarudriya litany. D and 
E are given in the Upahoma-section of the Taittirtya Brahmana and the 
commentators? state that they are to be employed as the Puronuvakyá and 
Yajya verses respectively of the Diksaniya Isti. 


(iii) The position of the Brahmanas and the Srauta Sütras belonging to 
the Rgveda is somewhat peculiar as regards the verses for the Agnavaisnava 
rite, Although Yaska states that such verses are totally wanting in the Rgveda, 
it is noticed that the Brahmanas of that Veda specifically mention the Yajya- 
Puronuvakya verses pertaining to the Diksaniya Isti. Thus citing the pratikas, 
i. e., the first quarters, of D and E the AitBr.? lays down that these are res- 
pectively the Puronuvakya and Yajya verses of the principal oblation at this 
rite, The SankhBr?" which prescribes A and B instead, cites their last 
quarters. It further observes that these are the appropriate Puronuvakya 
and Yajya verses by virtue of the appropriate verbal prefixes they contain. 
Itshould be noted that none of the four verses occurs in the extant text of 
the Rgveda. 


In this respect the Sütras of the Rgveda are complementary to the 
Brahmanas, for, they give the full text of the verses which are cited only partly 
in the latter. The AsvSS*- cites D and E in the context of the Agnistoma, 
‘ while the SankhSS32 cites A and B in the context of the Anvarambha- 
niya which is not treated in either of the Brahmanas. However, Aśvalāyana?? 
employs the verses C and B for this rite. 








^5 स॒ fafi: पुरोनुवाक्यामन्वाह | 03. 45 
१७ द्वे द्वे पुरोनुवाक्ये कुर्यात्‌ । ' अम्माविष्णू सजोषसा, ^ f अग्नाविष्णू ! इत्याग्नावैष्णवं स्यात्‌। 22. 3. 4 


श्र ,., आम्नावैषणव्यर्चा वसोर्‌ धारां' जुहोति TS 5. 7. 3 


28 एतच्चोभये दीक्षणीयायामिष्टौ याज्यानुवाक्यारूपेण विनियोज्यम्‌ on TBr 2. 4. 3 

29 < भम्निमुखं प्रथमो देवतानाम्‌ ', ` अग्निश्च विष्णो तप उत्तमं मह? इत्याग्नांवेष्णवस्य हविषो याज्यानु- 
वाक्ये भवतः il4 qu 

४० अथातो हविषो याज्यापुरोनुवाक्ये ` उप वां re छृतमाचरण्यदि 'त्यावती तत्‌ पुरोनुवाक्यारूप; 
* प्रति वां जिह्वा इतमुचरण्यदि ' त्युद्वती तद्‌ याज्यारूपम्‌। 7.2 ` | : 

श 23088 4 2. 3 | . 


89 SainkhSsS 2.4.3 
88 AsuSS 2. 8.3 
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(iv) The place of the Atharvaveda in the Vedic ritual is quite insigni- 
ficant. The Saunakiya recension contains A and B and the Gopatha Brahma- 
ख़बर and the Vaitdna Sūtra employ them at the Anvarambhaniya and 
the latter text has them at the Diksaniyas as well. It is also interesting to 
note that according to the Kausika Siitra®’ a person afflicted with jambha is 
to be bathed with the recitation of these verses and one desirous of every 
thing ( sarrakamah ) should offer oblations and prayers with them. 


It may be noticed that the foregoing verification of the available Vedic 
data fully confirms the validity of Yaska's statement. 


7. Now a few observations on the previous discussion are recorded 
below 


(i) Yaska has made reference to an important principle in the ritual 
which controls the nature of verses relating to the dual-deities. It is the 
principle of sanistava explained as common or simultaneous praise of the two 
deities. The concept of saristava is to be contrasted with vibhakta-stuti which 
on the other hand means separate praise, indicating thereby that the deities 
concerned are praised severally and not together. It has been observed that 
in the case of Agni and Visnu or of Agni and Püsan an instance of samstava 
is not available in the extant recensions of the Rgveda. However, as an 
instance of vibhakta-stuti*? is cited the verse pisa tvetáh ... Of which the first 
half alludes to Pusan and the second to Agni. It seems that so far as the 
contents of these verses are concerned Yaska regards samstava as a necessary 
requirement. However, he says nothing about the formal aspect, e. g., he 
does not state whether the names of the deities are necessarily to be in the 
compounded form or whether they are to be in a particular order. Thus we 
find that in D and E as well as in the verse just mentioned they are not 
compounded. 


(ii) Now it is noticed that Agni and Visnu are mentioned simultaneously 
in a number of places in the Rgveda.” So a doubt may naturally arise as to 
whether they are to be regarded there as the deity of those verses. In this 
connection it is to be remembered that mere mention of a particular deity in 





& आमाविष्णवमेकादराकपालं निर्वपेद्‌ दशपूर्णमासावारिप्समाण: VI. 02 
85 8, 
88 4.7 
अ * अग्नाविष्णु ' ... इति ais: we बद्ध्वा पिञ्जूलीभिराष्ठावयति । 32, 3; ' अग्नाविष्ण इति 
दवाभ्यामृरभ्याम्‌ अग्नाविष्णु यजत उपतिष्ठते वा । Kesava’s Paddhati on 59. 9 
88 See Note 8 above. 
89 cf RV 4, 3, 7; 6.24.9; 7.93, 8; 9. 96. 5; 0, 428, 2 etc. etc. 
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a particular verse does not mean that it is the deity of that verse. In order 
to determine the deity of a Mantra Yaska lays down the following rule: 
yatkama rsir yasyam devatayam | arthapatyam icchan 

stutim prayunkte taddaivatah sa mantro bhavati | Nir, 7. 
* À particular stanza is said to belong to a deity, to whom a seer addresses 


his panegyrics with a particular desire, and from whom he wishes to obtain 
his objects? ( Sarup ). 


.Let us consider as a test-case the following verse which occurs in the 
famous hymn addressed to Vi$ve Devah— 
zs vísnur gopáh paramám pati páthah 
priyá dhámüny amrta dédhanah | 
agnis tá visva bhüvanani veda 
mahád devánüm asuratvám ékam || RV 3.55.0 
* Visnu, the guardian, protects the highest treasure making his favourite 
ábodes immortal. Agni knows all these beings. Great is the supreme power 
of the gods which is unique. ? 


- Now according to the rule stated above, although Visnu and Agni 
are described in this verse they cannot be regarded as the principal deity, for, 
the last quarter which is the refrain of the hymn pertains to Visve Devah who 
are mentioned as the deity of the hymn. Thus the verse does not exclusively 
pertain to Agni and Visnu. From the ritualistic point of view the deity con- 
cerned must be the principal deity of the Mantra. 


(ii) It was stated ( see 6-iii above ) that the verses for Agnà-Visnü at 
the Diksanlyà Isti which are cited by Pratikas in the AitBr and Sankh Brio 
ate not found in the present text of the Rgveda. This absence is remarkable 
and hence the significance of the practice of citing verses by Pratikas which 
is followed in the Bráhmanas is to be properly understood. It may be 
mentioned that in this respect the view expressed by Oldenberg seems to 
be quite reasonable. . 


Oldenberg,!! who has discussed at length the problem of Pratikas cited 
in the Rgveda-Brahmanas but not found in the Rgveda Sanihita, mentions 
a prima facie view according to which the form of the Rk-samhita known to 
the authors of the Brahmanas contained the hymns and verses which are 
missing in the Samhita handed down to us. This line of thinking, states 
Oldenberg, is based on the presumption that a verse cited by Pratika must 





-40 See Notes 28 and 29 above, 
4l Prolegomena, p. 359 ff. 
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nevessarily be found with its full text in the Sambita. He says that this rule 
cannot strictly apply at least in respect of the Brdhmana-texts for the reasons 
stated by him. So when a verse is cited in the Brahmana with its Pratika but 
fully in the Sūtra, that is in no way sufficient to lead us to the conclusion 
that such a verse was available in the Samhita known to the older.author but 
no longer in the Samh. known to the later. The author of the Brahmana 
could very well presume that the verse which he cited by Pratika was known 
from some other source independently of the Samhita 


- Very probably the verses relating to the dual-deity Agna-Visnü are 
comparatively of later origin, that is, they belong to a period later than the 
final redaction of the Rgveda. This could possibly be the reason for their non- 
inclusion in the Rk-Samhita, With regard to the verses D and E cited 
in the AitBr by their Pratikas Oldenberg’? observes that a number of small 
peculiarities in these verses could in their totality be enough to push them, 
in an extreme case, to the latest limit of the Rk-literature, What is decisive; 
however, is that in both of them the word diksa@ occurs. In any case the 
concept and meaning of diksa cannot be traced back to the Rgveda. The, 
deities of the verses are the principal deities of the diksa ceremony, Agni 
and Visnu, a grouping of deities not familiar in the Rgveda. That with regard 
to these deities the Rgveda fails to supply suitable verses could probably 
be the reason why the liturgists just here went beyond the domain of the 
Rk-texts. i 

(iv) Yaska's statment regarding non-occurrence of verses relating to-Agnà- 
Visna in the recension of the Rgveda leads us to the conclusion that this dual- 
deity is unknown to the seers of the Rgveda. Although Oldenberg has not 
referred to this statement in his discussion, he practically arrives at the same 
result when he says that Agni-Visnu grouping is not familiar in the Rgveda. 
Thus it is evident that the origin of the concept of Agna-Visnü is post-Rgvedic; 
that is, it lies somewhere in the earlier phase of the ritualistic literature of 
the Yajurveda and the Brahmanas Ya 


The concept of Agna-Visnü isnot much developed. They do not 
possess 8 distinctive individuality like Mitra-Varunau or Agni-Somau and no 
legends have gathered around their names in the Vedic literature, Agni is 
Spoken of as the lowest among the gods and Visnu as the highest; the two re- 
present the two terminal forms of the sacrifice, respectively its lower and upper _ 
halves. All other gods, without omission, are said to be included betweeii 
them: each one of the two is also equal to all deities. Both together are 








42 He has not noticed that the same two verses are employed by the Taittirtyas for the 
principal oblation in the Diksaniya Isti. i 
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equal to Indra in strength. Agni bestows eyesight on men, Visnu on gods. 
Agni represents the means of purification and Visnu the sacrifice which latter, 
when performed, is purified through the former.*3 According to one account“ 
Indra became stronger to fight against the Asuras by means of a sacrifice 
offered in secret to Agna-Visnü. 


(v) It was mentioned ( see 6-ii above) that for the Kamyestis the 
Taittirlyas have only two verses for Agna-Visnü and not three like the 
Maitrayaniyas or the Kathas aud that the missing third verse which the 
corresponding Brahmana certainly presumes creates a tecbnical difficulty in 
respect of a certain Krümyesti. However, it is possible to restore the missing 
verse and explain its absence. We may, with good reasons, presume that 
originally the Taittirlyas, like their sister schools, also posessed three verses 
for Agna-Visnü at the Kamyestis and C is that missing third verse which 
preceded’ A. Later on in the final redaction somehow C was shifted to the 
section on the Agnicayana. This hypothesis is supported by the following 
evidence. In the first place MS prescribes this verse for the Kamyestis 
and notfor the Agnicayana while KS does not contain it at all. Secondly, 
Satyasadha Hiranyakesin, probably relying: on MS, employs this verse as 
n additional Puronuvakya for the Kamyesti. Thus even though the 
employment of C at the Agnicayana is unquestionable as the Veda enjoins it 
one can on no account deny its inclusion in the Kamyesti section of the TS 


(vi) It appears quite certain that A and B were the original Yajya-Puro- 
nuvakya verses for all rites relating to Agna-Visnü. They occur in the three 
recensions of the Black Yajurveda, MS, KS and TS, in the AV( S) and are 
referred to in the SankhBr of the Rgveda. So employmemt of D and E for 
the Diksaniya in place of A and B by the Taittirlyas and the Aitareyins is an 
innovation. The obvious reason for this replacement, as rightly pointed 
out by Oldenberg, is that both verses contain the word diksa. 


COLOPHON 


I express my indebtedness to Dr. C. G. Kashikar with whom I had 
useful: discussion on important points of ritual in this paper. My sincere 
thanks are also due to Dr. M. A. Mehendale. He drew my attention to the 
discussion of the Pratikas cited in the Rgveda-Brahmanas in Oldenberg’s 
Prolegomena and kindly placed at my disposal his ( unpublised ) English 
Translation of the relevant portions of that work. 


48 cf. MS 2, . 7; KS ।0. ]; TS 2. 2. 9; AitBr l.l,etc.,etc, 
44 TBr ,5.9 : 
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APPENDIX "ox 
(A) अग्नाबिष्णू महि तद्‌ ai महित्वं 


वीतं घतस्य गुह्यानि नाम | 
दमेदमे सप्त रला दर्घाना 
प्रात वा जिह्वा घृतमा चरण्येत्‌ || TI. 8. 22 


* O Agni and Visnu, great is your greatness; 
Rejoice ye in the sacred names of the ghee 
Placing in every house seven treasures 
May your tongue move forth to the ghee’ (Keith) | 


. _ MS4.0.2:h वीथो .... ger जुषाणा |; cd cx सुष्टुती amm वां 
चरण्यत्‌ ॥ | 
` ` KS46:b पाथो Jo; d घतमुच्चरण्यत्‌ 
AV ($TI: bT... गुह्यस्य ....; ८ दधानो; d .... चरण्यत्‌ ॥ 
SarkhsS 2.4.3 : ॐ पातं घृतस्य; cd “दमे सुष्टुतीर्‌ वामियानोप वा... OTE ॥ 


P 


(B): अग्नाविष्णू महि धामं प्रियं at 
7^ ` - वीथो घृतस्य गुह्यां जुषाणा | 
£. dA SZR dir . . : 
_ प्रतिं वां fuer घृतमुच्र्पेतू ॥ TSL.&22. 0  ....] 
* O Agni and Visnu great is your dear abode, o 2 F e 
Ye taste the ghee rejoicing in its secrets, 


In every home increasing lauds; 
May your tongue move forth to the ghee’ ( Keith) 


MS4.40i:6 पाथो .... गुह्यानि नाम।; «दम सप्त रला. HM; 
d चरण्यत | | 


£5 4. aaa BZA वाब्ृधाना नु बां .... मा चरण्यत्‌ ॥ 
47($) 7.29.2७ GUN; .० BIN AI; d चरण्यत्‌ 
4855 2.8.3; सुष्टुतिर्‌ वामियाना; a चरण्यत्‌. m 
$89 2.4.3: ८ À सप रला दघाना; d OW `: `¦, 
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(C) अग्नाविष्णू सजोषसेमा वधन्तु वां गिर॑ः । 
A TAN uH z 
JAT बाजेभिरा गतम्‌ || TS 4.7.]; 5.7.3.3. MS 4.0.; 45985 2.8.3 


‘O Agni and Visnu, may these songs gladden you in unison; come ye 
with radiance and strength ’ ( Keith ) 


(D) अग्निस्प्रे' प्रथमो देवतानां 
संयांतानामुत्तमो विष्णुरासीतू | 
यज॑मानाय परिगृह्यं देवान्‌ 
दीक्षयेदं हविरा heed नः || TBr 2.4.3.3 


* Agni was the first in front and Visnu the last of the deities who had 
come together (for the sacrifice). (0 Agni and Visnu, ) having surrounded 
gods by means of initiation for the sake of the sacrificer do ye come to this 
oblation of ours. 


KS446:a SIX सुखं प्रथमो; p संगतानामुत्तमो; d दीक्षायेद. 
45755 4.2.3: a AL सुखं प्रथमो; संगतानामुत्तमो, 
(E) अग्निश च॑ विष्णो तप उत्तमं महो 
दीक्षापालेभ्यो adi हि शक्रा । 
विश्वैर्‌ देवैर्‌ यज्ञिये: संविदानो 
दीक्षामस्मे यज॑मानाय धत्तम्‌ || 787 2.4.3.4. 
‘With Agni, 0 Visnu, the highest great penance 
O two mighty ones, do ye win for the guardians of initiation 


Being in harmony with All-Gods who are worthy of sacrifice 
Do ye confer initiation on this sacrificer. ? 


44785 42.3: & AATA. 


ABBREVIATIONS 
Aitareya Brahmana ( Ait Br) 
Agvalayana Srauta Sūtra (48755) 
Atharvaveda—Saunakiya recension AV (8) 
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Baudhayana Srauta Sūtra ( BaudhSS ) 
Gopatha Brahmana 
Hiranyakesi Srauta Sütra ( HirSS ) 
Kathaka Samhita (KS) 

: Kausika Sūtra 
Maitrayani Samhita ( MS) 
Nirukta (Nir) 
Rgveda ( RV) 
Satapatha Brahmana- 
Madhyanidiniya recension SBr ( M) 
Sankhayana Brahmana (SarkhBr) 
Sankhayana Srauta Sutra ( Sankh8s ) 
Taittirf ya Brahmana ( TBr ) 
Taittirlya Samhita ( TS) 


Vaitana Sutra 


WOMAN IN DIDACTIC FABLE 
AND 
POPULAR TALE IN SANSKRIT* 


BY 


LEELA ARJUNWADKAR 


Narrative tales in Sanskrit can broadly be divided into two categories 
— didactic fable and popular tale. But it is difficult to draw a clear-cut line 
of demarcation between the two. Still we can say that importance is given 
to the story- and entertainment-element in the popular tale, while moral 
element is predominant in a didactic fable. Again, generally speaking, human 
beings figure in popular tales, whereas birds and beasts figure in didactic 
fables. i 


This paper is written in the ambit of the following texts — the Pañca- 
tantra, Hitopadeśa, Sukasaptati, Vetālapañcaviņšati ( which is a part of the 
Kathasaritsagara ), Simhasanadvatrimsika or Vikramārkacarita ( though occa- 
sional references are given of the Vedic texts, Dharmaśāstra literature, classical 
Kavya literature and Buddhist Pali texts). This literature is quite vast in 
extent and chronology which broadly covers the span of around a thousand or 
twelve hundred years, i. €. from about the beginning of the Christian era 
upto the tenth or twelfth century A.D. 


Broadly speaking, we can clearly make out a threefold attitude towards 
woman reflected in the entire Sanskrit literature — ( l ) The Kavya-literature 
depicts an idealised picture of woman, though it does not, in any way, 
preclude sorrow from her life. (2) The Dharmasastra literature is quite a bit 
realistic, but the picture that emerges from it is that of a woman, mostly of 
the high class, chained down by expectations from and social conditions in a 
male-dominated society. (3) The didactic fable and popular tale take for 
granted the same social milieu, but generally reveals an extremely cynical, 
prejudiced attitude towards and a very low estimate of woman. 


It goes without saying that many times things get mixed up. Still; 
generally speaking, the sympathetic and highly appreciative attitude of an 
Amaru, a Varahamihira or a RajaSekhara is a rare instance. But we all 
know that tendencies, thoughts or customs, poles apart from each other, 


* Paper read at the seminar on * Women and Culture? at the Indraprastha College 
(Delhi), 26-28 November 98]. 
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are very smoothly accommodated side by side in the Indian mind. Hence it 
should cause us no wonder to find Bhartrhari's Vairagyasataka disparaging 
woman, in the vicinity of -his Srrigdrasataka.that depicts her fond pictures. 
The highly glorified picture of woman as wife, house-mistress, life-companion 
or mother is to be found along with her abominable censure as the root- 
cause of all temptations and calamities, the insurmountable hurdle on the 
path of liberation. In this strain, we find even her good points are represen- 
ted as vices. ‘The picture of woman in Sanskrit literature is, thas, characte- 
rised by loud ambivalence. “ She is at once a goddess and a slave, a saint 
and astrumpet. " Draupadi is both pratahsmarani ya and a krtya. 


Even in the 20th-century India, the birth of a daughter is not hailed 
with as much joy asthe birth of a son. This attitude, along with its hoary 
Vedic past, is clearly reflected in the Paficatantra, which says “ Indeed, it is 
a misery to be the father of a daughter ” ( kanyapitrtvam khalu nama kastam). 
A daughter causes worries in innumerable ways. In fact, she is a heavy load 
of anxiety right from her birth. To whom to give her away and that too 
at the right age — is the first problem. But what is the right age ? Though 
Manu's famous dictum—she should be married off at the age of eight—occurs 
in the Paficatantra, it does not appear from the stories that child-marriage 
Was current even in those days. It is quite evident that all heroines in the 
Kavya literture, or women iu popular tales have attained womanhood before 
they fall a prey to Cupid: The pious text of Manusmrti was more revered 
than put into practice, at least in this respect 


It is because the daughter causes so many worries that the popular 
etymology of the word duhitr or dürika ( meaning daughter ) is — duhità 
dure hita. A daughter is best kept away or given away. Darika hrdaya- 
darika pituh — a daughter tears the father’s heart with anxieties. Buddha, 
we are told, went away from this strain and cheered king Prasenajit when 
the latter got the news that a daughter was born to him, by saying — ४ it is 
the daughter that brings fame and credit to both the families — the one 
in which she is born and the one in which she is married. Why worry?” 
But the same Buddha opposed the formation of the Nuns’ saigha and 
laid down more rigorous rules for them when he had to give his consent-to 
it under growing pressure. But he did not fail to register his opposit'on by 
saying — * Now that women are permitted to form their sangha, the.life of 
my dharma will: come down to half its former span.” Though he crusaded 
against the social inequality among different varnas, he did not think women 
should strive for nirvana. On the contrary, he was typically traditional in 
his expectations of womanly virtues — they should be thrifty and efficient in 
the management of the household, should respect their elders and take good 
care of their menfolk and childern, 
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The daughter had some voice, if not an absolute yes 07 no, in the 
matter of selecting husband, as is clear from the story of the she-mouse in the 
Pafcatantra. But it is equally clear from a story in the Vetalapafica- 
vimSati that she could be given away by any responsible member of the family. 
Somaprabha’s hand was promised to [१८८ suitable groonis by her farther, 
mother and brother at one and the same time and hence the contingency in the 
story. (In fact, a woman, either daugher, or sister or wife, could at any time 
‘be given away as charity ! ) Moreover, it is normally taken for granted that a 
girl is indiscreet enough to be carried away by physical charms alone ( kanya 
varayate ripam). We have the story of one Nandayanti in the Vetalapafica- 
viri$ati, where she, a confirmed hater of men, possionately falls in love with 
a handsome thief who is being taken away to the gallows and entreats her 
father to get him released by paying an unbelievable amount of gold or if 
not, threatens to die after him. The condition of the love-stricken heroine 
in the Sukasaptati or of other women in separation is so bad and unbearable 
that going from husband to another man is no problem for them. In fact, it 
is almost a primeval animal instinct for sex that makes them adulterous and 
though not separated from husband they are ready to consort with any man 
— a diseased, hunchback, dwarf or even a crippled man ! 


Here almost all the above texts, as also the Buddhist canonical texts 
and all sponsors of renunciation, unanimously deride woman for her fickleness 
and unbridled passion. It is proverbial to say that at the slightest opportu- 
nity she will commit adultery, her sex-instinct being unquenchable. No man 
can satisfy a libidinous woman's cravings. If at all a woman has remained 
chaste, you can take it for granted, that something is wrong with her. It is 
not because she cherishes virtue that she has remained chaste, but because 
something is lacking She will not be happy even with the most handsome 
husband and all the fondness he can shower on her. And what is more, she 
will invariably choose an inferior man.? This is especially so if the husband 
is old. We have stories of adulterous women baving affairs simultaneously 
with both the father and the son. | Hitopade$a, Suhrdbheda, story 6. J 


It is enjoined in no uncertain words that a man should never seek 








२. न लज्जा न विनीतत्वं न दाक्षिण्यं न भीरुता । 
प्राथेनाभाव एवेकं सतीले कारणं ल्लियः ॥ Hitopadesa, Mitralabha, story 5. 
2 गुणाश्रयं कीर्तियुत च कान्तं पतिं रातिज्ञं सधने युवानम्‌ । 
विहाय शीघ्रं वनिता ब्रजन्ति नरान्तरे शीलगुणादिहीनम्‌ ॥ 
न ताहशीं प्रीतिमुपैति नारी विचित्रशय्यां शयितापि कामम्‌ । ॥ 
यथा हि दूर्वाद्विकीणभूमी प्रयाति सोख्यं परकान्तसङ्गात्‌ ॥ ४४०४८००८३४, Suhrdbheda, story 6, 
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counsel from or listen to a woman, because her advice would inevitably lead 
him to destruction | stribuddhih pralayavaha |. Stories having this moral are 
too numerous. But there are also stories where it is the daughter or the wife 
Who, with the help of her intelligence and innate wisdom, leads the minister 
out of the fix he is in [ Sukasaptati, Balapanditakatha stories 5-9], Such 
stories are, however, few and far between. 


But regarding one point all these texts perfectly agree— and that is the 
worldly wisdom, ready-mindedness and wit of woman, which, however, is re- 
presented as a vice. In the Kathasaritsagara we have the famous story of 
Gautama and Ahalya. Her tryst with Indra was obstructed by an enraged 
Gautama when Indra transformed himself into a cat and leapt out of the 
window. Obviously an explanation was sought and the cool and collected 
Ahalya deliberately answered in Prakrit — “eso una kkhu majjáro'. She 
most efficiently succeeded in being both truthful, and a liar, because the 
statement meant — * Oh! this is a cat’, and at the same time — ‘Oh! he is 
my paramour ’. 


Proverbially, woman is an utterly fickle creature ever waiting for her 
chance to cuckold her husband and almost invariably able to do so with 
impunity. All these texts have a surfeit of such stories where we have an 
element of droll and bizarre humour. Occasionally, we do come across stories 
where such a woman or her confidante is punished — the tip of her nose 
‘being cut off, a punishment even now current in rural Maharashtra—, but 
almost always she turns the table on the gullible husband and makes him 
accept her chastity or face punishment himself. 


) 


The most compelling conclusion of such stories is — * Never, never 
trust women’ ( stri su vi$vaso naiva kartavyah). Not that it is only a beautiful 
wife who is to be jealously guarded ( bharya rupavati $atruh), but even 
an ugly wife is to be suspected and vigilantly guarded. Tt is nearly taken for 
‘granted that a woman whose husband is on journey will definitely go astray— 
this is the frame-story of the Sukasaptati. (It is interesting to note that it is 
a parrot which saves the young woman. Incidentally, in all didactic fables, 
Where human beings tread a slippery path, it is the birds or beasts that show 
the right moral track., or are a reservoir of cherished virtues. The lioness, 
e.g., shows a tender motherly heart and rears up the small of the jackal 
along with her own cubs. ) 


But man’s vigilance is likely to be futile because the inevitable procu- 
ress or bawd, kuttan?, with all her experience and wiles, comes to the help of 
many an adulterous woman, whose position is doubly strengthened by her 
"own passion, resourcefulness and innate earthly wisdom, the craftiness of the 
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kuftani, as also the gullibility, dullness and stupidity of the husband. 
Occasionally, even a rogue like Müladeva might step in to heighten the droll 
humour of the situation by his disguise, magical potence and all the ruses he 
could summon. 


If such is the state of affairs with woman married to handsome, 
capable, wealthy and respectable husbands, what to say of the ganikas ? “ The 
most frequently discussed characteristics of the courtezan are not her amorous 
propensities, but her faithlessness and rapacity. ... It is not unusual for 
harlotry to be associated with infidelity, but there is, in many Indian stories, 
an emphasis that seems distinctive. And it is the more intriguing because the 
appetites to which the courtezan catered were not merely the obvious ones; 
the cultured man about town depended on her far more. The Indian woman, 
if sufficiently high-born, was kept at home until she could be married off at 
the earliest opportunity. Her education was slight, her interests entirely 
domestic. For cultural companionship the Indian gentlemen had to look to 
the courtezan, who played in cultured society an artistic role compared to 
that of the hetaera or the geisha. She was an accomplished musician, dancer, 
actress and singer and she probably contributed more to the special grace and 
elegance of civilization in the age of the Guptas, than she will ever be credited 
for... With important feminine functions delegated precariously to the harlot, 
the romance of love, at least as presented in the stories, is the romance of 
love before and outside marriage. This is partly, of course, because it makes 
better listening, but it may also be a realistic appraisal of marriage. When 
alliances are arranged by families for convenience and the bride soon reduced 
to mother and drudge and foreman of her servants, the wife commands at best 
courtesy ". [ J.A.B. Van Buitenen, Tales of Ancient India, intro., pp. 6-7 ] 


The custom of purdah, adopted by Hindus of Northern India in 
‘Muslim times, did not exist not only in ancient times, but mostly also in the 
period which we are surveying.? Of course, women of the richer classes led a 
more sheltered life in the harem (antahpura or avarodha ), where free access 
was not permitted. Early Arab travellers have remarked that queens were 
often seen in Hindu court without veils. [ Basham A. L., The Wonder That 
Was India, p. I79 ]. : There is one Ratnaprabha ( Kathasaritsagara, UT. 69. Js 
who after successfully insisting that her apartments must not be closed against 
the entrance of her husband's friends, remarks — «I consider that the strict 
seclusion of woman is a mere social custom or rathar folly produced by 
jealousy. It is of no use whatsoever. Women of good families are guarded by 


———————— 





8 The custom of wearing some sort of avagunthana is metioned by Bhasa, Kalidasa 
etc. But this in essence differed from the burdah custom, 
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their own virtue as their only chamberlain. But even God himself can scarcely 
guard the unchaste. Who can restrain a furious river and a passionate 
woman?” But we have a story in the Vikramarkacarita, where the king is 
censured because he brings his Queen Bhánumati every day to the court, 


We have several stories where young girls freely participated in holy 
festivals and there met their Prince Charming. Not only that, there are 
stories in the Kathasaritsagara ( Arthalobha's story, IIT. 280) where a 
woman participated in mercantile business, or a loving wife, whose husband 
was away on business, punished the Romeos who came to molest her. 
( Devasmità's story, 3.54-94). It was of course, true that polygamy was 
a respected practice, at least in the higher society and the husband was the 
sole lord of his wife ( upapannà hi dáregu prabhuta sarvatomukhi ) 


Ithas already been remarked that stories of adultery abound in this 
literature. That is, possibly, to add spice to the narrative so far as the 
listener is concerned; to emphasise the necessity of being very watchful so 
far as an ordinary man is concerned and to impress on the mind the 
urgency of shallowness of human affairs and of renunciation ( vairagya ), if 
that is the aim. But when no such aim is present to the mind of the author, 
he may unwittingly lapse into the description of blissful homelife where a 
devoted wife is your presiding angel through thick and thin. It is such a wife 
that brings significance and a sense of fulfilment to the life of maa.* A 
woman who fails to attain to this status is damned.5 


It is noteworthy that the remarriage of widows does not receive dis- 
approval or condemnation in any tale in the Kathasaritsagara. In it there is 
the story of one EkadaSamarika [ one who caused the death of eleven persons 
several of them being her husbands ], who married several times | like Isidasi 
in the Therigatha]. Although the exceptional and extraordinary circums- 








4 (i) पतित्रता पातिप्राणा पत्युः प्रियहिते रता । 
यस्य स्यादीदशी भार्या धन्यः स पुरुषो भुवि ॥ । 
न गृहं गृहमित्याहुसेहिणी गृहमुच्यते । 
गृह तु गृहिणीहीनमरण्यसहश मतम्‌ ॥ Pasicatantra 3. 8. 
Gi) “अभाये हि गुहपतेगहं शुन्यम्‌ advice given by a son to his father. Vetalapanica- 
vimsati 24. 
5 न सा स्रौद्यभिमन्तव्या यस्यां भर्ता न तुष्यति । 
तुटे wdR नारीणां तुष्टाः स्युः सर्वदेवताः । 
- दावाग्निना विदरधेव सपुष्पस्तबका लता । 
भस्मीभवतु सा नारी यस्यां भर्ती न हुष्यति ॥ . ०४९०४५४४१८ 3.8, 
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tances brought ridicule to the woman, she incurs no religious penalty or 
social ostracism for her repeated marriages. Dhanavati’s story, in the Vetala- 
paficaviméati refers to ksetraja son | = offspring of the wife by a person duly 
appointed to raise up issue to the husband ], which shows that though the 
custom of niyoga in the exact sense of the term had long been a thing of the 
past, a widow was allowed to conceive a son by any one just to secure 
heaven for the dead husband. 


But gradually these two customs fell into disuse and an altogether 
different, perhaps utterly inhuman, custom of sati came into vogue and, as 
centuries rolled by, gained currency in several parts of India. Suffice it to say 
that in the Vikramarkacarita, there is the story (story 30) of a magician in 
which a full array of fourteen verses presents an encomium to the custom of 
sati and describes the miseries of widowhood. [ But it is outside my orbit to 
trace the full history and implications of this custom ]. 


Let me summarise by saying that the picture of woman as reflected in 
these texts stresses, with unmistakable cynicism, the black and vicious side, 
Still the attitude towards her is, as mentioned earlier, ambivalent, because her 
good points are also, rarely though, glorified. And slowly as we go on to the 
middle or dark ages, we find that woman’s life, especially that of a high-class 
one, slowly got chained down in innumerable do’s and don’ts, her freedom 
strangled by a multitude of duties and expectations. Women in the lower 
strata of society were comparatively more free from these. With the 
onslaught of Muslims on the Indian territory, things got complicated all the 
more. This background is partly responsible for the present low social 
status of Indian woman in general. With changing socio-economic condi- 
tions and winds from the West gushing in, the problem of the proper attitude 
towards woman both by men and women needs an urgent consideration. A 
survey of the texts analysed in this paper might help us gain that. 


But, — and it is a very important ‘ but’ which I must not fail to men- 
tion, — there is grave doubt in my mind as to the presupposition that this 
literature reflects real life. How far can this be true? The Vetalapaficavirsati, 
for instance, appears to me to be just an intellectual or moral exercise in 
concocted situations than any real picture of life, All these stories seem to be 
purposive stories meant m&e for entertainment or moral preaching. And for 
that, woman is made a mere handmaid. Literature of the type of the Arthas 
astra, Kamasütra, DharmaSdstra might perhaps give a more realistic and 
faithful picture of woman’s life. So unless we have an unquestionable corro- 
borating evidence from other sources, the portrayal of woman in didactic 
fable and popular tale in Sanskrit can, at best, be only partial. 


2 [Annals BORI} 


RAGHU’S DIGVIJAYA IN THE HIMALAYAS 
BY 
S. V. SOHONI 


I 


4 Kalidasa devoted ten verses or twenty lines ( Rv. 77-80 )! to narrating 
Raghu's digvijaya in the Himalayas. But this passage is about the least 
analysed portion of that unique political account viz. Rv.IV, which has 
rightly provoked curiosity even among historians of ancient India. 


The main points in the analysis of these verses submitted below, are — 


_ (l) The digvijaya, as a whole, involved subjugating what were then 
supposed to be substantially big powers, separated, inter se, by large distances, 
in eight directions ( vide the sketch map, Appendix III ). It was not felt 
necessary to record details of natural scenery, of animals and birds, found 
en route i.e. met with during the intermediate movements. 


s 
! 


(2) After his victory over the Kambojas, Raghu's movements took 
place on the Indian border of the Himalayan range and not along its northern 
flanks. His viruda, * Kosale§vara’, was deliberately incorporated in verse 
70, because after traversing the Kamboja region, he soon approached his 
home territories in Aryavarta, for dealing with the Himalayan powers. 


(3) Verses 7 to 76 describe the flora and fauna of the southern 
montane flanks, near about the descent of the Ganga into the plains — and 
not along the route from Kamboja upto that point 


(4) Kalidasa nowhere stated that Raghu fought with either the 
Kiratas or the Kinnaras. In between Kamboja and K amarüpa, his engage- 
ments took place only against the Parvatiya ganas aud the Utsavasanketas — 
and in that order 


(5) The Parvatiya ganas belonged to the sub-montane tract in 
between the courses of the Ganga and the Sarayü 


(6) The Utsava-sanketas occupied that very region which was better 
known, later on, as Nepal 








३ Vide Appendix I 
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(7) Verses 79 and 80 were so designed as to have a definite bearing 
on the account of the guru-daksina episode so significantly described in Canto 
V of the epic poem. 


2 While narrating Raghu's digvijaya in South India, Kalidasa placed 
reliance on mentioning only such geographical details as were prominently 
known in his times. Their identification by Sanskrit commentators presented 
no difficulty, for that reason. But a somewhat irrational impression, which 
has continued to govern interpretation of the verses relating to the digvijaya 
in South India, was to assume that Raghu was described as leading his forces 
along the very land edge or coast line of the peninsula — an assumption 
which partly held good, only so far as the eastern coast was concerned, in 
respect of which a clear statement had been made, “ velatatenaiva yayau™. 
As shown separately, this assumption was not valid with reference to Raghu’s 
movement in western India, since it is unthinkable that any wise commander- 
‘in-chief would take his forces along the narrow strip between the sea and the 
water-shed line of the Western Ghats, thereby putting them to extreme hard- 
Ships of frequently going up the hills and down the dales on an admittedly 
difficult mountain terrain. It has been seen that a permissible assumption 
was, since a naval arm was a recognised part of military transport available 
to Raghu, his forces and equipment were sent northwards from a point on 
the Kerala coast to a point near Sürpáraka- Kalyana in Aparanta, by coastal 
ships. 


3 The difficulty as regards the rugged terrain noticed in Western India 
also existed, many times multiplied, in traversing the Himalayan regions. 
Secondly, a distinguishing circumstance was, that Raghu's home and friendly 
territories were situated immediately to the south of the Himalayan range, in 
the Ganga basin of modern Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and Bengal. For these two 
reasons, it is not possible to subscribe to the standard assumption that Raghu 
made his conquest in the Himalayan regions either by moving along the top 
levels of the Himalayan range or along a line to the north of that range, 
parallel to it i.e. passing through modern Tibet. Yet, curiously enough, this 
is precisely what may be called a continuing view of the matter entertained. 
in old fikds and even in recent analyses. 


4 There are many points indicating that it would not only be wrong bat 
even unfair to make any such tacit assumption ; and that a more rational 








4 S. V. Sohoni : J. B. R. S. Vol. LXI, January - December, 975; and Bihar Rashtra 
Bhasha Parishad's Pratika: Vol, । 7.4, pp 7-28. Kalidasa appears to have deliberately 
stuck to the geography stated in Mahabharata to reduce the risk of being faulted by 


anachronisms, 
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understanding would be to assume that for making attacks on the polities 
on the northern border of his empire in Aryavarta, Raghu conducted his 
operations from starting points within his own territories. In making this 
submission, due regard must be paid to the following factors — 


(I) The known boundaries of regions. 
(2) The known ethnology of the peoples of these regions. 


(3) The botany of the plants or trees, definitely mentioned so as to 
furnish geographical indications. 


(4) The known information about the products of these regions. 


5 It is only such an inter-disciplinary approach, which can assist in 
forming an accurate idea about the handling of the military objectives by 
Raghu on his border in North India. 


Firstly, as regards the known geography of regions, one may safely 
"assume, in terms of modern analysis, that the Haünas were located, according to 
this digvijaya account, close to the Oxus ( verse 67 ). The next famous region 
named is the Kamboja territory (verse 69), about whose situation, again, there 
should now be no doubt in view of the findings of Jayachandra Vidyalankar,? 
Moti Chandra! and Buddha Prakash.5 Thereafter, is mentioned the Himala- 
yan range ( verse 7] ). This reference to the Gauriguru mountain range in verse 
या, followed by that to the lions in that area, does not mean that the region 
which was being traversed was close to the Kambojas. The Gauriguru and a 
lion feature in Canto II, near a * Ganga-prapata ° ( II. 26 ) — and this locality 
was clearly not far away from Ayodhya. The next reference is to the Ganga 
(verse 73). It is after the mention of the Ganga, in terms which are signi- 
ficant that Kalidasa proceeds to state that Raghu had to fight bitterly with 
‘ parvatiyaih ganaih’ ( verse 77), after referring to the Kirata population, 
( verse 76). Then comes the hitherto obscure reference in the passage viz. 
to the Utsava-sanketas ( verse 78). The significance of the success of the 
campaign in the Himalayan region is broadly indicated in verses 79 and 80, 
before proceeding to refer to the next stage of the campaign in the North East 
i. e. in the Brahmaputra valley ( verses 84-84 ), which had been left untouched 
in the initial stages of the digvijaya. Then the Visvajit sacrifice was per- 
formed, obviously, in Raghu's capital city, Ayodhya, without specifically 
SS, 

3 Jayachandra Vidlyalankar : Bharatbhiimi aura uske 270 655, pp. 297ff, - 
4 Moti Chandra: Geographical and Economic Studies in the Mahabharata: 
Upayana Parva, pp. 32ff; & V.S. Agrawala: India As known to Panini pp. 48-49, 


5 Buddha Prakash: Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol, XXII, 956, no. 2, 
pp. 256-57, | “ 
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mentioning his return to it from Kamarüpa, as this detail was taken as knowh. 
It is submitted on the basis of this rapid survey that all the areas of conquest, 
after the subjugation of Kamboja territory, were far more conveniently acces- 
sible from the pratyanta line of Raghu's empire, to the south of the Hima- 
layan range. ` 


6 The implications of the botanical details may now be taken into 
account. As a part of the description of the Himalayan belt proper, kicaka 
'and bhürja trees have been first described, in verse 73; and nameru trees, in 
verse 74, followed by sarala trees and the light-giving osadhi plants, in verse 
75. ` All these trees flourish not at the top level of the Himalayan range, but 
at an intermediate altitude. Similarly, the musk-deer ( verse 74), does-not 
go beyond that intermediate altitude 


But the decisive reference is that contained in verse 73, the second 
line of which is especially illuminating, —“ Gaigasikarino marge marutas tam 
‘sisevire ||" Had Raghu, along with his forces, moved eastwards by march- 
ing in Tibet, north of the Himalayan watershed, they would have definitely 
not come across the Ganga river for feeling relief due to cool breezes. A 
‘very important word has been inserted viz. * marge’, which meant a highway. 
The reference is to a highway in Uttarüpatha. Thus it was clarified beyond 
‘doubt that while moving on the route, one could come across the cool refreshe 
ing breezes blowing across the Gaüga. Nobody working in high altitudes 
would like to have the experience of cold winds blowing over him, which are 
pleasant only when a high temperature is unpleasant. In other words, for 
enjoying such cool breezes, there must be the precedent experience of pass- 
ing through a hot weather belt. This is possible not in the submontane - 
tracts in the Himalayan region but in the Ganga plains below. Accordingly; 
there is ample justification for drawing the conclusion that after the fight 
with the armies of the Kamboja region, the armies of Raghu had marched 
from Kamboja to a point where they met the Gaüga river and had camped 
where the rocks carried the scent of musk (vide verse 74). Thereafter, they 
moved in a belt of coniferous forest containing the sarala, the osadhi and 
the devadGru trees ( verses 75 and 76 ). Kalidasa knew his botany very well.3 
light-emanating plants are not a myth ( vide Apendix II). The combined 
testimony of the trees and animals mentioned along with the Gaurigurü 
Saila and the cool breeze from Ganga in verses 7 to 76 would indicate that 
the terrain they were associated with was that of the foot bills of the, Ku- 
maon - Garhwal Himalayas. It was after such an agreeable interlude that 
there had taken place a fierce battle with the hill tribes (verse 77). The 
Utsavasanketas were definitely not.counted among these ‘ Parvatiyagana 
Communities. Since there is definite mention of the Himalayan Gauriguru 


ba 
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Saila in verse 79, and of the Gangis all these hill tribes, and the Utsavasanketa 
people to their east, were inhabitants of the higher altitudes, to the north of 
the Aryavarta plains. 


I 


7 Ithas been assumed by some scholars that in his campaign of dig- 
vijaya in the Himalayas, Raghu had to subjugate the Kiratas (RV IV. 76) 
and the Kinnaras (IV. 78). But there is ample justification for holding 
that neither community had to be vanquished in battle; and that in fact, 
there was no confrontation with either. 


8 “A dharmavijayi ruler setting out on a digvijaya, decided to fight only 
when that was necessary. Further, Kalidasa was careful enough to specify 
exactly, with which opposing enemy Raghu had to go in battle and how 
that specific enemy had reacted to his defeat, It may be noted that the only 
two engagements in the Himalayan region which, according to this account in 
Raghuvanisam, Raghu's forces had to conduct, were (i) with a group of 
communities known as Parvatiya ganas ( IV. 77 ) and (ii) the Utsavasanketas 
( IV. 78 ) Tt is submitted that neither the Kiratas nor the Kinnaras could be 
assumed to have been included in the category of Parvatiya gana communities; 
and Kalidasa, particularly, had never attributed to either community any 
martial qualities as could have invited even a minimum attention from a 
conqueror like Raghu. 


9 One may now examine in detail the reference to the Kiratas in this 
passage. It occurs in verse 76, which is as follows — 


तस्योत्सृष्टनिवेशेषु कण्ठरज्जुक्षतत्वच: | 

यजवर्ष्म किरातेभ्यः शहंसुर्देवदारवः ॥ 
* Nive$a* is a technical term meaning an encampment. ‘ Utsrstanivesa’, 
means a former or abandoned encampment i.e. one that is no longer in use. 
The purpose of this verse is to state that the Kiratas got an idea of the hei- 
ghts of Raghn’s elephants after noticing the marks left by their ropes around 
their necks which were tied to the piue trees and had damaged the bark on 
account of friction. Had Raghu’s forces fought the Kiratas, these forest 
dwellers could have directly known how tall Raghu’s elephants were, instead 
of making a guess after detecting the marks on the barks of pine trees, caused 
by these animals when they had been thus tethered. That the Kiratas were 
held by Kalidasa purely as a forest tribe, is also clear from the poet’s referen - 
ces to them elsewhere in his works e. g£.— 


पदं तुषारखुतिधौतरक्त य स्मिन्नटृष्द्वापि हतद्विपानाम्‌ i 
Rafa må नखरन्धसुक्तेसुंक्ताफळेः केसरिणां किराताः ॥ 


( Kumdrasambhavam ].6) 
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I0 In these circumstances, it would be quite wrong to assume that there 
was any fight between Raghu and the Kiratas. They had hardly posed any 
problem for him 


il Similar is the position of the Kinnaras, who have been referred to, later 
on, as follows -~ 


शरेर्त्सवसंकेतान्‌ स कृत्वा विरतोत्सवान्‌। 
जयोदाहरणं बाह्वोर्गापयामास किन्नरान्‌ ॥ ( RV IV. 78) 


Amara has emphasized that Kinnaras were essentially a Devayoni com- 
munity cast, along with Yaksas and Gandharvas, as very fond of music. 
Some scholars, who have discussed Raghu’s campaign in the Himalayas, have 
identified the Kinnaras of this verse with the residents of the Kinnore district 
in Himachal Pradesh, It is submitted that there is no justification whatsoever 
for such a view. Firstly, even assuming that the Kinnaras of verse 78 were 
a community occupying a particular region, that region could not be the 
Kinnore area in Himachal Pradesh, because Kinnore happens to be to the 
west or the north-west of the definite geographical indication of the Ganga in 
the plains, given in verse 73. This indication of the position of the Ganga 
stream locates it to the south of Garhwal-Kumaon montane belt. In the 
second place, the Kinnaras were never known to be a fighting community. 
In this respect, they were on par with the Kiratas. Thirdly, Kalidasa has 
elsewhere referred to them as minstrels or singers. Thus, their high pitched 
songs have been referred to with reference to this very geographical back- 
ground, in the following verse in Kumarasaribhavam — 


यः पूरयन्‌ कीचकरन्धभागान्‌ दरीमुखोत्थेन समीरणेत । 

उद्गास्यतामिच्छति किन्नराणां तानप्रदायि त्वसिवोपगन्तुम्‌ ॥ (ग. 8) 
It may be particularly noted that the ‘ udgasyatam ? employed in this verse is 
definite indication that Kinnaras were a Devayoni community. Still more 
relevant is the following reference to them in Meghadutam— 


शब्दायन्ते मधुरमनिलैः कीचकाः LAAT: 
संसक्ताभिरित्रपुरविजयो गीयते किन्नरीभिः । 
निर्हादी ते सुरज इव चेत्‌ कन्दरेषु ध्वनिः स्यात्‌ 
संगीतार्थो ननु पछुपतेस्तत्र भावी समग्र: ॥ Megh. 56 u 
I2 The Kinnara musicians were then singing the * Tripura-vijaya? song 
The digvijaya verse definitely mentions the confrontations with the Parvatiya 
ganas and the Utsavasanketas leading to the outburst of song from the 
Kinnaras 
43. The term, *juyodaharana', also occurs in Vikramorvasiyam. Thus, 
in a conversation between Purüravas and Citraratha, Citraratha tells 
Purürgvas — न 
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£ ६. . “ वयस्य, केशिना हृतामुषेशीं नारदादुपश्चुद्य प्रत्याहरणार्थमस्याः शतक्रतुना गन्धर्वसेना 
समादिष्टा p ततो वयस्‌ अन्तरा चारणेभ्यरवदीय जयोदाहरणं थ्वुत्वा त्वामिहस्थमुपागता: ” | 
(RiLI5) 

. An uddharana is a song of victory, sung with zest and enthusiasm. 
Dinakara quotes a definition from Pratapa-rudri ya : “YA केनापि तालेन maqa- 
समन्वितस्‌। जयत्युपक्रमं मालिन्या दिप्रास विचिबितस्‌ । तदुदाहरणं नाम विभक्तयष्टाङ्गसंयुतस्‌। ? 
In Sahityadarpanam, the term is explained * उदाहरणमुत्कपैयुक्त वचनमुच्यते [7 
If not in form, at any rate in its outlook, an * udāharanam’ seems to resemble 
the Marathi * povādā’ song. 


"नवच In other words, Kinnaras in verse 78 were discharging a function similar 
to that of the Caranas in Vikramorvasiyam in Y. I5. It is unthinkable that 
Raghu could have at all counted Kinnaras as a military objective, fit to be dealt 
with in the digvijaya. Moreover, there is inscriptional evidence to suggest 
that after a battle, devayonis like the Kinnaras or the Siddhas sang the praise 
of the victor. For example, in Adityasena’s Aphsand inscription, Siddhas 
sang a song of victory on the bank of the Brahmaputra — without participating 
in the battle, much less as a defeated party. That *gapayümasa,' does not 
involve coercion, is also clear from * svakrtim gapayamasa ' in Ry. 5.33. 


“45 “To assume that a dharmavijayi victor would at all think of compelling 
a vanquished foe to proceed to sing a song of his praise, must be completely 
ruled out of court. This was just not done. Only a conqueror possessing 
morbid psychology could have thought of such sadistic pleasure. Accordingly, 
the Kinuards in verse 78 are the Devayoni singers and not a defeated people. 


V 


36 Further, the Puranas definitely mention communities held by them as 
Himalayaprstasrayi and as Parvatiyaganas. Their lists do not include 
Kinnaras. 


* 7 Accordingly, the Kinnaras, who are introduced last in the narration, 
after the battles against the Parvatiyaganas and the Utsavasanketas had been 
fought and won, cannot be held to be the occupants of the Kinnaur district 
in the present-day Himachal Pradesh, which area is far too much to the north- 
west of the Ganga in Kumaon Garhwal and still further away from the 
Utsavasanketa territory. 


he ८ 


In these circumstances, the scope for examination of the details of 
Raghu’s victory in the Himalayas, as mentioned by Kalidasa, must be held 
to have been confined to his fierce encounter with the Parvatiyaganas anda 
comparatively low-keyed engagement with the Utsavasariketas. It also follows 





‘6 CII (गा ) no. 42 pp 200 ff, लेहित्यस्य तरेषु e सिद्धमिथुनैः स्फीतं यशो गीयते । 
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~ that, based on the structure of his pattern of narration, the Parvatiyaganas 
were to the west of the Utsavasanketas. 


I8 Two details, mainly of geographical interest, are relevant. (i) Exe 
pansion of human settlements, in the folds of a mountain range like the Hima- 
layas, must perforce take into account the need to exploit the food potential 
of the river valleys through which flow the streams of water. This circum- 
stance leads to the continuing existence of what are called areas of negative 
development, where there is no scope for stable occupation of land for farming 
purposes, (ii) Accordingly, references to hill communities are best done in a 
valley by valley sequence. It follows that major communities in montane re« 
gions may be away from each other by large distances. That is how, Gauri- 
gurum Sailam aruroha’ is best understood. Ptolemy of Alexandria in 
Egypt described the mountain tribes on India's northern border, on this very 
basis. The Puràünic lists of * parvataprsthaSrayi’ janapadas, follow this 
principle. Kalidasa too kept it in view, in the instant context. 


i9 The upshot upto this stage of the analysis affirms that between Kamboja 
and Kamarüpa, Raghu fought against two main neighbouring powers, situated 
to the north of the Aryavarta, viz. (a) the Parvatiyaganas and (b) the 
Utsavasanketas, situated between the Ganga and the Lauhitya (i.e. the 
Brahmaputra ) rivers, whose territories await further determination. 


गा 


20 The only name of an individual at all mentioned in Canto IV is that of 
Raghu himself. The rulers defeated by him are brought in the context of the 
territories of which they were kings. The capital cities are also left unnamed, 
Only the timeless permanent geographical features, regions rivers and mounta- 
ins bear their identification. Apart from an inherent ambition to be accurate, 
that was an artistic device to produce the impression of very remote times, 
anterior even to the age of Rama, long preceding that of the Mahabharata 
period. But Vyasa’s Mahabharata contributed the regional names as well as 
names of communities. Two such were the Parvatiya ganas in the Hima- 
layas and the Utsavasanketas to their east, for the identification of whose 
territories the relevant information in that great epic must be drawn upon, 
bearing in mind some clues in the compact narration of the account of 
Raghu's digvijaya itself. 

2 As regards the Parvatiya gana peoples, these are : (a) that they were 
met with, near about the Ganga's debouch into the plains, south of the 
Kumaon-Garhwal Himalayas; (b) that they had offered a very fierce 
resistance to Raghu; and (c)that they were adept in handling stones as 
weapons of war, 
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22 These three points were illustrated in the following passage from the 
Drona-parvan in Mahabharata’ — 


“तांश्रापि सर्वान्‌ संप्रेक्ष्य yA दुःशासनस्तव | 
पाषाणयोधिनः शूरान्‌ पावेतीयानचोदयत्‌ ॥ २५ ॥ 


अरमयुद्धेषु कुशला नैतज्जानाति सात्यकिः | 
अश्मयुद्धमजानन्तं HAA युद्धकामुकम्‌ ॥ ३० N 


तथैव कुरवः सर्वे नाइमयुद्धविशारदा: | 
अभिद्रवत मा भैष्ट न वः प्राप्स्यति सात्यकिः ॥ ३१॥ 


ततो गजशिशुप्रख्यैरुपछैः शैलवासिनः । 
' उद्यतैर्युयुघानस्य स्थिता मरणकांक्षिणः ॥ ३२॥ 


क्षेपणीयैस्तथाप्यन्ये सात्वतस्य वधैषिणः i 
चोदितस्तव पुत्रेण रुरुधुः सवतो दिशम्‌ ॥ ३३ ॥ 
तेषामापततामेव शिलायुद्धं चिकीर्षतास्‌ i 

सात्यकिः प्रतिसंधाय लिशतं प्राहिणोच्छरान्‌ ॥ ३४ ॥ 


तामझसदृष्टि तुसुळां पावेतीयेः समीरिताम्‌। 
बिभेदोरगसंकाशैरनाराचैः शिनिपुंगवः ॥ ३५॥ 
तैरश्मचूणैदीप्यद्‌भिः खद्योतानासिव at à 

प्रायः सैन्यान्यवध्यन्त हाहाभूतानि मारिष ॥ ३६॥ 
ततः पंचशताः शूराः ससुद्यसमहारिलाः | 
Kwanza राजन्‌ निपेतुर्धरणीतले ॥ ३७॥ 
पाषाणयोधिनः AUT यतमानानवस्थितान्‌ । 
अवधीद्‌ बहुसाहस्रांस्तदद्‌सुतमिवाभवत्‌ ॥ ३८ ॥ 
ततः पुनबैस्तसुखैररमदृष्टि समंततः i 

अयोहस्तैः शूलहस्तैदेरदैः खशातंगणेः ॥ ३९ ॥ 
dada कुणिन्दैश्च क्षिप्तां क्षिप्त्वा स सात्यकिः à 
नाराचैः प्रतिविव्याध प्रेक्षमाणो महाबलः ॥ ४०॥ 
अद्रीणां भिद्यमानानामंतरिक्षे शितैः शरः । 

शब्देन प्राद्रवत्‌ राजन्‌ गजाश्वरथपत्तयः ॥ ४१॥ 
अइमचुणैः समाकीर्णा मञुष्याश्च वयांसि च । 
नाशक्नुवन्नवस्थातुं भ्रमरैरिव दंशिताः ॥ ४२॥ 


हतशिष्टा विरुधिरा भिन्नमस्तकपिडिकाः i 
कुंजराः संन्यवतेन्त युयुधानरथं प्रति ॥ ४३ ॥ 








१ Mbh. Dronaparva, chapter l2l edited by Padit Ramchandra Shastri Kinjavadekar, 
93!, ; ; . 
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ततः शब्दः समभवत्तव सैन्यस्य मा रिष । 
माधवेनार्य॑मानस्य सागरस्येच दारुणः ॥ ४४॥ 


तँ शब्दं तुमुलं श्रुत्वा द्रोणो यन्तारमब्रवीत्‌। 
एष सूत रणे कुद्धः सात्वतानां महारथः॥ ४५॥ 


दारयन्‌ बहुधा सैन्यं रणे चरति काळवत्‌। 
यत्रैष शब्दस्तुमुलस्तत्र सूत रथं नय ॥ ४६॥ 


पाषाणयोधिभिनून युयुधानः समागतः। 0 
तथा हि रथिनः सर्वे हियंते AFI: ॥ ४७ ॥ 


विशख्रकवचा रूग्णास्तत्र तत्र पतन्ति च। 
न शक्नुवंति यंतारः संयन्तुं que हयान्‌ ॥ ४८॥ ” 


23 This extract names the Darada, Kha$a, Taügana, Ambasta and 
Kuninda peoples as the Parvatiya ganas. Some details are significant : (i) the 
clash of stone and nardca ( iron-arrow ) has been referred to in verses 40 and 
4 so as to recall Kalidasa’s verse 77; (ii) it was a gory, grisly confrontation, 
described in the dig-vijaya account as *ghoram janyam’ — * ghoram’ being 
that which gives rise to * bhayanaka rasa.’ The Mahabharata verses leave 
nobody in doubt about this aspect. The Parvatlya ganas, doubtless, combined 
the hardihood of the mountain slopes with the craftiness of the plains; and 
possessed the military advantage of being able to operate from the heights. 
( iii) The only sure means of withstanding the fusillade of stone was to cut the 
arms of those who were throwing it. Only great expertise in archery could 
succeed in achieving this result against severe odds. It was exactly for this 
reason that Raghu's * bahvor yasah ’ was so ardently praised by the Kinnaras 
( who watched this feat from above ). The Mahabharata passage clearly refers 
to Satyaki cutting off the arms of the hill stone-fighters. (iv) This would also 
explain the deliberately phrased expression * fesu upayanapünisu?, used in 
verse 79 by Kalidasa -- pani’ ( palm ) being different from * bahu? (arm)! 


24 Among the ganas mentioned in the extract, are the Taüganas, whose 
territory was described by Ptolemy as lying between the.east bank of the 
Ganga and the Sarayü (Sarabos) in his Geography.s Tanganapura,® their 
capital, was about 80 kilometers north of Joshi Math in Kumaon-Garhwal 


25 Later on, this territory belonged to the Brahmapura kingdom described 
by Huen Tsang, whose account? is given in these terms: * In the northwest 





8 Me Crindle: Ancient India as Described by Ptolemy, pp. 20- 
9, ‘EB. Ind.-Vol, xxxi p.-p. 286 ger ee 
J T, Watters: Vol. I p. 329; and the map in the end, and .Vol I p. 228 al 
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of Matipur, on the east side of the Ganges, was the Gangā-Gate, ‘a place for 
making religious merit and extinguishing guilt. There were constantly 
many thousands of people from distant regions assembled here bathing.” 
Walters noted, “ The Ganga-Gate of this passage is said to be the Ganga- 
dvara of Indian writers, the modern Hardwar”. Huen Tsang continues, 
* Going north * from this’ above 300 li he came to the Pu-lo-hi-mo-pu-lo 
country. This was more than 4,000 li in circuit, with mountains on all sides, 
its capital being-above 20 Ji in circuit. It had a rich flourishing population, 
and a fertile soil with regular crops. It yielded bell-metal and rock-crystal- 
The climate was coldish. The people had rough ways. They cared little for 
learning and pursued gain. There were five Buddhist monasteries but there: 
were. very few Brethren. There were above ten Deva Temples and the secta- 
rians lived pellmell" On the equation of this region with Brahmapura 
and the view taken by Watter and others, Vincent Smith observed, : “ The Pu- 
lo-hih-mo-pu-lo, or Brahmapura, is undoubtedly Garhwal, which lies north 
of.Matipur. The modern capital is Srinagar N. lat. 30° 4 E long. 78°37.” 


26 The Tanganas of Mahabharata and some other Parvatiya ganas, among 
those mentioned in the Mahabharata passages, carried off gold collected in. 
the gold country to their north; and since that metal was of universal value, 
then as now, were known to the western countries in Europe and in Persia, 
in ancient times. 


27 That the capital of the tract bore the name, Brahmapura, is interesting. 
For it. is precisely in this area that the Kartrpura ‘ pratyanta’ ruler was 
referred to as bearing allegiance to Samudragupta, in Harisena’s prasasti. 
That Kartrpura pointed to the Garhwal region adjoining the Ganga was 
anticipated by scholars of that praSasti, nearly 90 years ago.!? This identi- 
fication is fully supported by the further consideration that * Kartr * and 
Brahma’, are synonyms 


. 28 In these circumstances, the campaign of Raghu against the Parvatiya 
ganas was very likely to have been fought on the route to the north, along 
the course of the Ganga, in the Kumaon-Garhwal Himalayas 


29 That the Parvatiyaganas humbled by Raghu and the Kartrpura ruler 
who was within Samudragupta's hegemony, occupied the same territory is 
matter of considerable significance, as would be shown later. 


U ‘Moti Chandra: Geographical and Eeonoinic Studies in tke Mahabhürata, Upayana 
Parva — pp 79-82 and the references quoted there, as also App. IJ, p. 424. 


3 JRAS, I898, pp. [98-99, 


a 
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30 The situation of these hill gana communities on thg northern border. 
of the Aryavarta was such as to require a close watch on the part of the 
Kosale$vara, both during peace and war times. Even before starting out on 
his digvijaya campaign, Raghu had taken suitable precautions — ‘ sa gupta- 
müla-pratyantah*.* After subduing these martial hill tribes, Raghu proceeded. 
to deal with the Central Himalayas. द 


IV 


अ. After this fierce encounter with the Parvatlya ganas, Raghu attacked 
the ९ Utsavasanketa’ community. It is possible to get a rough idea of the 
Utsavasanketa territory: as noted, the Parvatiya ganas were situated between. 
the upstream valley of the Ganga and that of the Sarayü; and the western’ 
boundary of Kamarüpa, which was the next objective of the digvijaya 
campaign, was the Karatoya (i.e. the Karatti ) river; and lastly, in the plains 
below the central Himalayas, was the important janapada of Videha, between: 
the Rapti and the Kosi rivers in the plains. It follows that the Utsavasan- 
ketas should be searched for somewhere in the montane regions, to the north 
of Videha. 


32 After forming this approximate idea, it is necessary to extract infor- 
mation, to the maximum extent, from the references to this community 
occurring in Mahabharata — the Puranas do not mention them at all. Bes, 
fore examining the three references to the Utsavasanketa community, ins 
cluded in the critical edition of Mahabharata, it would be useful to get 
an idea of the name, * Utsavasanketa’. If the assumption were correct that 
the digvijaya account was so structured by Kalidasa as to include the men- 
tion of only major frontier powers, whose status was such as to jusitfy Raghu 
treating them as worthy enemies to fight with, the Utsavasaüketas must be 
deemed to have an important polity. But the view taken hitherto seems to 
have been just the opposite. Thus, according to a Sanskrit fika, they were 
made to appear as a hippy-like people, of very loose morals, from an Arya- 
varta point of view: “ उत्सवर्सकेतान्‌ इति — उत्सव आनंदजनक संकेतः ख्रीपुंसयो रत्यै 
अनुरागादाह्वान॑ यथा अस्येयं खीत्येवं दांपत्यनियमञ्चून्ये खरीपुंसयो रबुरागमात्रहेतुकस्वैरविहार- 
शालिनि पावतीये जातिभेदे अयं शाब्दो रूढः |? 


33 With reference to this definition, F.E. Pargiter, while commenting on 
a community named as the ‘Harsavardhanas’ in Markandeya Purana, 
observed, in ]904%5 ; “ This is not in the dictionary. The Vayu Purana reads 
Priya-laukikas instead (XIV.I8) but I have not found either word elsewhere. 





78. Raghuvamsam 4. 26. 

7५ , Referred to by Pargiter vide] f, n. 5 below, I have not been able to trace the author 
of this perverse comment, 

36 F, E, Pargiter's edition of Markandeya Purana, canto LVII, f, n. to verse, p, 39, 
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Canto LVIII mentions certain Bhoja-prasthas ( verse 42) in the north. All 
these names seem suggestive} and may perhaps be equivalents of Utsava-san- 
ketas (people who have no marriage and practise promiscuos intercourse, 
utsava meaning affection and sanketa, a gesture of invitation ), a people mens 
tioned in the M.Bh. in the north among the hills ( Sabha P. XXVI 025) and 
west (id XXXI, IIyI); though also in the south ( Bhisma P. IX 368); and 
the Raghuvamsa places them in the Himalayas (IV. 78). This derivation of 
Utsava-sanketa is given in a note to the commentary of Raghu-Vanisa, IV 77,” 


34 Such an interpretation is grossly unfair — not only to the Utsava- 
sanketas themselves and to Raghu as a * dharma-vijayi °, but also to Kalidasa, 
A moment’s reflection should disclose that for a community to continue to 
remain, for a long span of centuries, in a festive mood, it should be a materi- 
‘ally as well as morally strong community, having the means to defend itself 
against both military as well as cultural aggressions. Accordingly, this tell. 
tale name should be correctly appreciated as denoting a virile population, 
possessing a strong social organisation, as well as durable economic resources 
and resultant prosperity. 


35 With a perspective thus rectified, references (including variant read- 
ings ) to the Utsavasarnketas in available editions of Mohabharata, such as 
have been put together in the critical edition of the B. 0. R. L, may now 
be examined. In Mahabharata, there is a mention of the Utsavasanketa 
community twice! in the Sabhaparvan and, once!’ in the Bhismaparvan. T he 
first of the two references in the Sabháparvan occurs in the context of 
Arjuna's conquests in the north. The relevant lines deserve a quotation — . 


“det तु विनिर्जित्य दस्यून्‌ पर्वैतवासिन; । 
गणाजुत्सवसंकेतान्‌ अजयत्‌ सप्त पांडव: ॥ १५ ॥ 
ततः काइमीरकान्‌ वीरान्‌ क्षत्रियान्‌ क्षत्रियपेभ: i 
व्यजयत्‌ लो हितं चैव मण्डलैदेशभिः सह ॥ १६॥ ” M. Bh. II 24. 5-6 


It is quite clear that in this passage, all the focal points are on the 
northern border of Aryavarta, between KaSmira and Kamarupa, mentioned 
there as receiving the conqueror’s attention. The only variant for * Utsaya- 
sanketan’, recorded in the footnote in the critical edition is, * Utsavasansa« 
ktan’. 


36 It should have been apparent that there was a definite incongruity in 
retaining the term ‘ Utsavasanketan’, in referriag to the conquests of Nakula 





२0 Mbh: Sabhaparvan : JI, 24, ]5-I6; II, 29, 8, 
T. Mbh: VI 0.59 
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án a wholly different direction viz. * praticim: abhito disap’. The relevant 
.passage is noted below — . f 


` ` "तान्‌ दशार्णान्‌ स जित्वा च प्रतस्थे पाँडुन॑दनः । शिबीन्‌ त्रिगर्तान्‌ अबष्ठान्‌ mena 
पंचकर्पेटान्‌ ॥ तथा माध्यमकेयांश्च वाटधानान्‌ द्विंजानथ | पुनश्च परिवृत्याथ पुष्करारण्यचासिनः t 
गणान्‌ उत्सवसंकेतान्‌ व्यजयत्‌ पुरुषर्षभः । सिन्धुकूलःश्रिता ये च ग्रामणीया महाबलाः ॥ » 
‘Mbh. 2.29 8. | | 


. . The variants for * Utsavasanketan’ given in the relevant foot-note to 
this passage are— 


(i) “Gandn uvarasatiketan’; and (ii) * Gandn utsava-sankasan’, , 
zi We have thus a choice among three alternatives here. 


In the Bhismaparvan, again, the critical edition includes the following 
reference : : 


: समझा: कोपनाश्चैव कुकुराङ्गदमारिषाः | 
ue ध्वजिन्युत्सवसंकेतास्‌ त्रिगर्ताः सर्वसेनयः ॥ ५९ ॥73 


It is obvious that it would be very unusual if the same community 
-were reported as occupying different areas in two or three entirely separate 
directions, 


Accordingly, a critical outlook would have required a closer examinas 
tion of the variants, instead of retaining, in al] these three passages, the same 
term, Utsavasanketan. 


.. , This is an example of how a more familiar expression superseded a 
less familiar but more accurate expression, which materially differed from 
the former in one or more parts of its form. The matter can be considered 
more fully. In the first list, dealing with the conquests of Arjuna in the 
northern direction, there is hardly any distinction between Utsavasanketan 
and “ Utsavasansaktan’, it being fairly clear that the latter is a scribal error 
for the former. In the retention of * Utsavasariketün' in the list of Nakula's 
conquests inthe west, the community named in the variants presents an 
entirely different picture : the word, * Utsava ' i.e. the first part of the name in 
“Utsavasanketa’, is absent in ‘ gananuvarasarketàn १; and in the second 
“variant, in the foot-note, - saiketa ° yields place to “sarikasa'. It is easy 
to detect a reference to Sindhusauviran’ in the Nakula conquests, in place 
of ‘ Uvarasanketan’ or * Utsavasankasün'. Moreover, the passage dealing 
with Arjuna's conquests possesses the merit of geographical cohesion, when 








२३ Mbh: Bhigmaparvan VI, 0.59, . "e मु Et 
3१ Dr. Edgerton's observations on retention of Uragapura as a reading in Mb. II. 24, 8, 
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compared with the sequence given by Kalidasa. In the other two passages, 
there is no such correspondence. There is little doubt that the Mahabharata 
passage of Arjuna's victories quoted above was kept in view by Kalidasa, 
when narrating Raghu's victories in the Himalayan region. Accordingly, 
there are good grounds to conclude that the term Utsavasanketa should 
be taken as correctly occurring in only the northern list in Mahabharata, 
dealing with Arjuna's aggression in the North; and that its adoption in 
the western list of Nakula's conquests or in the Bhigma-parvan was not 
defensible in a critical edition. 


38 It is significant that the encyclopaedic Brhatsamhita of Varahamihira 
does not make a reference to any regional community, anywhere, having 
the name, ‘ Utsavasanketa’, whereas, it definitely mentions Nepāla in the 
northern communities. Varahamihira was removed from Kalidasa's period 
by a gap of less than a hundred years. The omission of Utsavasanketas 
of the North, in his account is doubtless due to his bhuvanakosa being 
related to his own age, whereas that by Kalidasa’s was deliberately based on 
projections into the past. 


39 The net result of the scrutiny of the mention of Utsavasanketas in 
Mahabharata passages is to remove the misconception that a people bear- 
ing this name had occupied, in addition to their habitat in the Himalayas, 
some regions in Western India and South India as well. The correct 
approach is that they were a martial people in the Himilayas, fond of 
utsavas or festivals to a degree, as would justify their being known by that 
social circumstance. 


Is there any such community in the Himalayan belt exhibiting such a 
feature in so emphatic aud prominent a manner? After stating that the 
name Newara is interchangeable for Nepāla, D. R. Regmi has noted, “ Of all 
peoples, the Newars have the greatest number of festivals. At one time or 
other, each fortnight or week, they have festivities accompanied by the most 
splendid display of ceremonial rites and observances. The home of a Newar 
always wears a festive appearance, aud not a single day passes without some 
pomp or ceremony or without old style music and the ringing call of all 
sorts of medieval instruments and in an ecsta:y brought about by overdoses 
of liquor. Each ceremony is marked with the offering of liquor bowls and 
sacrifices of buffaloes, liquor and meat.being distributed to keep the devo- 
tees aglow with joy.”2° 


40 It is this dominant feature of Nepal’s population which helps identi- 


20 p, रे. Regmi : Ancient Nepal, ]960 p. 35, 
23 [ Annals BORI] 
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fying Nepal as the region of the Ufsavasanketas, There is further support 
for this view, besides its fitting in very well into those geographical parameters 
indicated in paragraphs 44 and 50. 


For not only is Nepal, as a frontier state, situated north of Videha 
Janapada, its home province or hard core was always held to be the Bagmati 
valley. In fact, according to one theory, the extent of the country was 
limited to that valley.? 


वषी Writing in 877, Daniel Wright stated in his History of Nepal?? ; “ The 
name Nepalis restricted by the natives of the country to the valley surround- 
ing the capital. ... The Newars constitute the largest section of the inhabi- 
tants of the valley." According to a modern? study of the history of Nepal, 
“The term, Newar, does not connote any particular racial type at the 
moment. It is purely a geographical concept. From the time this came to 
be adopted in general use, the Newar meant any one who lived in the valley, 
irrespective of his racial origin and features. It is true that in the most 
ancient days, the Newar conveyed the sense of an ethnic group, but then 
afterwards, this group was subjected to multiple racial adjustments. 
According to this very authority, “ There is no doubt that the Newars are 
the only people to have been closely associated with the origin of the word, 
Nepal. "235 


: 42 Asto the origin of the word Nepal, various interpretations have been 
suggested, the most absurd of which is to connect it with an imaginary sage, 
called Nemuli, whose existence, save by the fantastic assertion of the 
chronicles, bas not yet been traced out. Sylvain Levi has cited another 
authority to have enunciated the origin by attributing the derivativon to the 
name of the * ASoka’ tree, which was called, ‘Ne’, in Nepal. According to 
Regmi, the only trustworthy conclusion, however, seems to refer the word to 
the classical Kirüti vocabulary. According to the northeastern interpreta- 
tion, Nepar ( they do not pronounce /) is a name applied to the country, 
occupying the central portion of the Himalayas or as Levi suggests, the foot 
of the same chains, which fits in, with the geographical position of the 
country as covering just the central part of the great mountain at its foot. 
Newar is another term or expression to denote the inhabitants of Nepal. 


| 43 The word, * Newara’, was first noticed in the [70 century — that too 


2) Ibid p. 24. 

22 Daniel Wright; History of Nepal. 877, p.l 
23 D. R. Regmi, Ancient Nepal, 4960, p. 6G. 
28a [bid p. 24. 

24 [bid p. 24. 
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in an account of a Jesuit priest. It first occurs in Nepali literature, in the - 
work of Lalita Ballabh in 768. According to Sanskrit scholars? in Nepal, 
originally, the name was Nepara, which changed to ‘ Newara’ — after whom 
the name of the country, Nepal, was derived. D. R. Regmi has rightly rejected 
Waddel's etymology whereby the name was derived from the Tibetan ‘ Ne'— 
meaning barracks or residence. Similarly unacceptable is S. Levi's explanat- 
ion deriving the name from the word, * Ne’, which stands for the ASoka tree 
in Nepal. Regmi concluded his discussion by observing, ** The importance 
of the valley of Kathmandu lies in its geographical position. It occupies a 
central place in the middle and eastern Himalayas. It connects by the shortest 
route viz. the Banepa Kute route, two great countries of the world, India 
and China. It is the biggest place for human habitation in the whole of the 
' Himalayan region, the biggest valley, and the most cultivable plain. Nature 
has endowed it with almost all the rich soils for cultivation and with rich 
materials like clay and timber. There is, therefore, no wonder that the 
valley could nurse a rich civilisation”.  ... ** Historically, the valley is as old 
as the very oldest parts of India.” 


44 I venture to submit that the alternative names, ‘ Nepála and * Nepara’/ 
‘Newara, ’ can easily be derived from the name of that janapada enumerated 
right in tbe beginning of the list of peoples occupying the southern flanks of 
the Himalayan range, in the Puranic geography, viz, * Nigarahdra’ of Vayu 
Purana, Nirahára* of Matsya Purana, * Nihara’ of Markandeya Purina and 
० Nirahara’ of Vamana and some other Puranas.” [f due account were taken 
of processes of Prakrtisation and interchangeability of consonants like, ‘p? 
and ‘b’ and‘v’as well as ‘r’and‘l’, transformation of a name like 
* Nibara’ into * Nepāra,’ * Nepala’, is easily understandable, 

In these circumstances, it is not difficult to appreciate why people 
inhabiting Nepala ( whether it was defined as the Bagmati valley or compri- 
sing the valleys between the Gandaki and the Dadhkosi ) easily fulfil the 
criterion of being Utsavasariketas. 


If this were correct, this is a valuable conclusion. Firstly, it fits in very 
well with the structure of digvijaya as basic to Kalidasa’s account, whereby 
only worthwhile foes were handled by Raghu. Secondly, it fits in equally 
well with what may be called the geographical distribution of such polities. 





25 Nepal Sanskrit Parishad Patrika : I. p. L 
254 D, R. Regmi : Ancient Nepal, 960, p. 25. 
2 S, M. Ali: Geography of the Puranas 966, p. I69. 
© F.E. Pargiter : Markandeya Purana, 904, p. 345. 
(F. E. Pargiter observed, “Are these the modern Nevars who inhabit the great valley 
of Nepal and its vicinity and who were the owners of the country prior to the Gurkha 
invasion. I wish this could have been pursued further, right then. ) 
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45 It would follow that in narrating victories of Raghu between the Ganga 
and the Brahmaputra, Kalidasa dealt with a large portion of India’s northern 
border — that too as systematically as possible. If he omitted the Videha 
janapada, it was more on account of the expediency of a contemporary age 
than for any other reason or was it traversed across, right at the start, vide- 
verse Rv. IV 34? But then, why was the fact left unrecorded ? 


V 


46 In the verse 79, there is a significant statement, deserving a full analysis, 
as some aspects seem to have escaped notice completely. The expression ‘ tesu 
upüyanapünisu', may be first examined. This is a locative absolute construc- 
tion, governing the rest of the statement concerning the mutual appreciation 
‘of the strength and the resources of Raghu and the Himalayan range. Its 
suggestion is that this mutual appreciation took place while the tribute 
‘or the presents were being brought by the Parvatiya gana communities and 
by the Utsavasanketa community. That was the best occasion or opportunity 
for such an understanding. The other point which directly arises, is that thé 
tribute or the presents were such as could be brought by hand. In other 
words, they were neither horses or elephants nor bricks of gold or such other 
'commodities as required transport, other than manual. Jf that were so, can 
jt be surmised what they could have been? The Upayanaparvan in Maha- 
bhárata gives a list of presents brought before Yudhisthira on the conclusion 
of his Rajasüya sacrifice, by the Parvatiya communities from this region of the 
Plimalayas and this account might give a clue to the nature of the tribute 
brought by hand before Raghu: e. g. honey, herbs, garlands of rose flowers, 
musk, borax, porcelain artefacts, gold-dust, woollen shawls and blankets etc. 
It is easy to see that most of these goods are of a varied nature, in contrast 
with what happened in respect of tributes from Kamboja and Kamarüpa. 
That was why this brief expression, * tesu upayanapünisu', was employed, 
thereby, avoiding having to describe a varied assortment. 


47 There is yet another point of considerable interest, which has hitherto 
escaped comment. In this verse 79, in one single line have been used two 
different names for the sanie mountain range viz. Himavat and Himadri; 
and it is necessary to analyse tbe reasons for it. The explanation lies in the 
geographical practice of having different names for different parts when a 
specific geographical feature is big enough or long enough to justify different 
labels to its different parts. The Himalayan range is one of the longest in the 
world. What is significant is that Ptolemy's Geography?" contains a map in 








27 McCrindle: Ancient India As Described By Ptolemy, pp. 289-90 and 293-4, 
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which these two names of the Himalayan range appertaining to two different 
parts, have been given, in the same sequence as that mentioned by Kalidasa 
in verse 79 — * Imaus’ corresponding to Himavat and * Emodi’ to Himadri, 
Jt has been seen above, that it would be entirely wrong to assume that 
Parvatiya gana communities and the Utsayasanketa community were close 
neighbours. For his narration of Raghu's digvijaya, Kalidasa picked out only 
victories over prominent polities. Thus, victories over Kamboja and Kama. 
rapa are separated by those over these two powers only — the Parvatiya 
ganas in the Kumaon Garhwal belt and the Utsavasariketa community in the 
central belt of the Himalayan region in present day Nepal. On Ptolemy's 
indication, the former was in the Himavat section and the latter in the Himadri 
section. Using two names for the same mountain range was thus as meaning- 
ful as it could be. It was an exercise in geographical accuracy, such as 
could definitely be associated with a literary craftsman like Kalidasa. 


48 Scholars have found reasons to connect Raghu’s digvijaya with some 
elements in Harisena’s prasasti of Samudragupta’s military campaigns. It can 
safely be asserted that our present analysis of Kalidasa's account of Raghu's 
victories in the Himalayan region is yet another positive evidence of the link 
between the two; the Parvatiya ganas are related to Kartrpura; and the 
Utsavasanketa community with Nepal, mentioned in the reverse order in the 
praSasti. The same result would be found after closely analysing the verses con- 
cerning Raghu's campaign against Kamarüpa, which is examined in the para- 
graphs which follow. Such evidence can safely be regarded as having a decisive 
bearing on the problem of determining the period of Kalidasa. Canto IV of 
RaghuvamSam contains, to some extent, a reflection in a mirror as it were, of 
relevant portions of Samudragupta's prasasti. The same politlcal background 
'explains the omission of the Videha janapada from the list of countries con- 
quered by Raghu, because the Licchavis who ruled over it were closely 
allied to the Gupta dynasty in its formative period. 


VI 


49 While the culmination of the digvijaya in the Himalayan range leading 
to the firm establishment of the glory of Raghu has been described in verse 
80, the breath-taking elements in it have received so far very scanty notice 
from commentators. One must remember that something was being said about 
‘an ascent.on the highest mountain range in the world, by a supreme national 
hero — and he who described it was no less than the greatest poet of Indian 
28 S, V. Sohoni: J छ R S Vol. LII, [956 pp. 4-3; and 
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literature. One may first appreciate the distinctly geographical details? 
involved in the imagery contained in this verse: a pair of mountain ranges‘ 
which are virtually parallel, one of which is far higher than the other although 
both are covered with snow; and a mountain in the lesser range, particularly 
noted for its dazzling crystallike slopes, with a rich mythological history, 
associated with it. Side by side was man’s victory over the tallest mountain, 
range. Further, certain religious restraints compelled caution so that consi- 
derations of propriety could not be lost sight of while phrasing a just pride in 
respect of a unique achievement. What was demanded was delicate and elegant 
expression. Accordingly, it was suggested that Raghu's accumulated fame 
snow white in colour, increased the height of the highest mountain range in 
the world; and the parallel Kailása range lost the red tinge of humiliation 
which had got itself incorporated on its face when Paulastya had succeeded 
in shaking it. Thus the holy Himalayas looked taller — and Ihe snow white 
Kailasa, reflecting on its crystal slopes the taller wall to the south, looked 
even fairer. The Kailasa mountain lies to the north?? of the Kumaon-Garhwal 
Himalayas; and it is well-known that the Mount Everest rises to its supreme 
height on the northern boundary of Nepal 


VII 


50 The logistical stage was set for the expedition to Pragjyotiga or Kamae 
rupa— the latter term is not known to Mahabharata. The western boundary of 
Pragjyotisa was the Karatoya river?! ( i.e. Karattee ) as can be ascertained from 
historical evidence. The isolation of the north-eastern corner of India from 
the rest of the country, on account its geographical features is an outstand: 
ing fact of history in all its periods. That is why, accounts of its invasion are 
so few and far between. As regards this final stage of Raghu's digvijaya, to 
which verses 8] to 84 have been devoted, the following relevant considerations 
hold good. ~—-(l) The approach to Kamaripa territory is assumed to have 
taken place along a route, roughly parallel to the Himalayan foot-hills. This 
was the route which was selected by those aiming at such a conquest, because 
the river-system which had to be traversed became more and more difficult to 
cross as one went southwards —- the streams carried more water, were bigger 
in width, and served communities which could hold larger populations and 
"hence could resist better. The selected route was on the line of the least 
resistance as much to the north as it could be, 


The main point in verse 8 is that the sudden appearance of a 








39 S. M. Ali: The Geography of the Puranas, Chapter III and figures 5 and 6. 
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‘powerful invader, who had crossed the Lauhitya or the Brahmaputra with 
a large elephant corps, caused not only the k@la@guru trees to which the 
elephants were tethered, to tremble, but also the ruler of Pragyotisa himself 
to do likewise. 


< 


(2) Inthis and the following verses, Kalidasa has followed the scheme 
of referring to the geography and the flora and the fauna as well as to the 
history of the region— the success of his art consists in concealing itself. 
The kaláguru trees are a traditional feature of this region. The Brahmaputra 
is the dominant river, The elephants from Assam forests are famous even to 
this day. The fact that the region marks the easternmost unit of Bharatavarsga, 
is proclaimed by its very name, ‘ Pragjyotisa’, where the sun's rays first 
touch Indian land. Thus, its name virtually means the land of eastern 
luminaries, 


(3) In verse 82 is incorporated a very clear account of the storming 
.of the capital city by the cavalry units of Raghu’s forces. They rushed for- 
ward, thereby causing large columns of dust, which obscured the sun’s rays. 
Their charge was followed by the rapid marching of the infantry units. Thus 
the sequence of attack was first by the cavalry led by commanders sitting in 
chariots; and the infantry formations thereafter, Patakini, each carrying its 
own flag. 


(4) In verse 83, the result of this lightning attack has been described 
—- the complete defeat of the lord of Kamariipa, who had to part with his 
own elephant corps, which had been his best military arm for offence and 
defence and had not been defeated so far. 


(5) In verse 8], Raghu's elephants have been mentioned first — 
‘when they were not free to move about but tied to trees. Apparently, so 
sudden was the onrush of the cavalry and the infantry that there was no 
occasion to employ them. The victory was secured without confronting them 
with the Kamarüpa elephant corps. But Kalidasa had a definite purpose 
jn making a reference to the elephant corp of Kámarüpa, thereby proving his 
knowledge of the history of that region. The seals of the earliest known 
dynasty of Kàmarüpa exhibit an?? elephant —- not an ordinary elephant but 
the elephant of Indra himself, This is proved by the drawing of the animal 
frontwise on the seal which emphasized its sanctity, wherever possible showing 
itto have, not two but four tusks, with one among them slightly broken, as 
stated in the mythology of Airavata. The surrender of the elephant corps to 


8? E, Ind. Vol. XXX, p. 289, 
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the victor was thus emphasized in order to state the fact of Raghu's irresis- 
tible valour. In order to leave no room for any doubt on the point, Raghu 
had been styled as, “ Atyakhandalavikrama’, in that very verse 83, which 
deals with the Kamaripa king making over his elephants to Raghu. Now it 
So happens that the official records of the earliest known dynasty of Kama- 
tupa, repeatedly?? mention the claim ofits rulers to be Indra himself incarnate. 
It is this claim which is probably responsible for their adopting * Airavata ’, 
on theirseals. That was why, their defeat by Raghu meant that Raghu was 
Atyakhand alavikrama. 


(6) At this point of analysis of these verses, it is relevant to mention 
that according to strictly authentic historical evidence, the founder of the first 
known dynasty of the rulers of the Pragjyotisa, Pusyavarman of the Bhauma 
or Naraka dynasty had been quite clearly defeated by Samudragupta. ‘This 
is proved by the fact that his son and successor was named Samudra; and his 
daughter-in-law i.e. Samudravarman’s wife was known as either Dattadevi or 
Dattavati. The following observations*‘ on the Dubi copper plates of Bhaskara- 
varman, a contemporary of Harsavardhana, are very instructive : * It has been 
suggested that the names of Samudravarman and Dattadevi were imitated 
from those of the Imperial Gupta monarch Samudragupta and the latter’s 
queen Dattadevi. Considering the facts that naming of the feudatory’s son 
after his overlord was not unknown in ancient India and that Pusyavarman, ., 
was probably a younger contemporary of Samudragupta (circa 340-76 AD )» 
this may be regarded as suggesting penetration of the political influence of 
the Guptas in the Brahmaputra valley about the second half of the fourth 
century. The suggestion seems to be supported by adoption of the use of the 
Gupta era by the rulers of ancient Assam. ” 


57 Kalidasa's account of Raghu's conquest of Kamaripa in northeast 
India can thus be compared with his account of Raghu’s conquest of the 
Hunas in what then was the northwest corner of India, as regards historical 
importance. Both are, when correctly analysed, emphatic indicators 
that Kalidasa belonged to the Gupta age and that in costructing his 
account of Raghu’s digvijaya, he had largely kept in view Samudragupta’s 
victorious campaign of the Uttaràpatha as well as in Daksinapatha, as detailed 
in Harisena's prasasti. In the instant context, it is necessary to comment on 
the correspondence in the statements in that praSasti and the sequence in the 
*extension of hegemony in north India, described as achieved by Raghu. 








38 Ep. Ind. Vol. XXX, pp. 293 ff. 
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Firstly, as regards Kāmarūpa, In the prasasti, Kāmarūpa is mentioned 
ds coming next after Davaka asa pratyanta region, followed. by Nepala, 
which is followed by Kartrpura. The sequence is from the east to the west. 
In Raghuvaméam, it is reversed — it is, along the northern border, from the 
west to the east. 


Then, as regards Nepal. In our analysis it has been submitted that 
the Utsavasarketa region was none other than Nepal, the home area of which 
was the Bagmati valley along Kathmandu. 


. Then, finally, Kartrpura of the prasasti may be seen in relation to the 
geography of the Parvatiya gana communities in the mid-Himalayan belt. It 
was suggested as early as in ]898 that the Kartrpura region was that represen- 
ted by Garhwal Kumaon Rohilkhand tracts in Uttar Pradesh, which are to 
the.east of the descent of the Ganga into the plains. Even Kalidasa had 
placed them accordingly, remarking that * Ganga -sikarino marge marutas tam 
sigevire ’ / (verse 73). i 


_ Thus, it can safely be concluded that the last three powers defeated by 
Raghu exactly corresponded to the three regions mentioned, in the reverse 
order, in Harigena's prasasti of Samudragupta. 


VITI 


52 Incanto IV, after narrating Raghu's digvijaya or political consolidation 
‘of India, which has been of great interest to students of Indian history and 
geography, Kalidasa proceeded to state a very important element in the Indian 
view of life viz. that a society developed only if its acquisitiveness were 
governed by a social purpose, Thus, Raghu performed a sarvasvadaksina 
ritual, in conformity with this principle which was expressed in an epigram 
in the second line of verse 86 of the digvijaya canto itself— 


sa vi$vajitam ajahre yajfiam sarvasvadaksinam | 
adanam hi visargdya satan varimucam iva [| 86 


.- Incanto V, there is a vivid account of how a resourceless Raghu, bereft 
of all wealth except his royal insignia, was approached by a poor student, who 
happened to be in great need of money to pay the fees indicated by his angry 
preceptor on a grossly inflated scale; and how Raghu, who had but recently 
concluded a glorious digvijaya campaign.throughout India, solved this difficult 
problem of meeting a request for a grant-in-aid, when he was personally 





3 € सहयज्ञाः प्रजाः सृष्टा etc. Gita III I0 It is noteworthy that the traditional title of 
canto IV of Rv- is not just the digvijaya of Raghu but with a stress on the sacrifice 
that followed, ie. विश्वजिद्यज्ञानुष्ठान, 
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devoid of any means to do so, despite his being the supreme political authority 
in the whole of India. Just as his father had told the lion, “ yasahsarire bhava. 
me dayāluh ”, (ए-57) Raghu too had consideration only of his yasas, in. 
dealing with this crisis, when besought by a vedavidamvarenya, i.e. by one 
who had excelled in Vedic learning. Raghu though the jagadekanathah,, 
(४. 23) had a completely empty treasury ( V. 26). Raghu decided that the 
gold resources of the Kailasa region included in the dominion of Kubera 
ie. outside the Cakravarti-ksetra of India proper should be drawn upon. 
He asked the supplicant to wait for two or three days, ( * dvitrány ahany 
arhasi sod hum arhan,’ | V. 25). Henceit was hoped that an attempt could 
be made soon to solve the difficulty faced by him 


- 53 Raghu was then back in the capital city, Ayodhya. His intention was 
to attack and conquer swiftly Kailasandtha i.e. Kubera, master of a neigh- ^ 
bouring polity — 
athadhisisye prayatah pradose ratham raghuh kalpitasastragarbham | 
samantasambhavanayaiva dhirah kailasanathani tarasa jigisuh || (V. 28): 


Two terms used by Kalidasa deserve a word of explanation viz. jaga- 
dekánüthah in V. 24 and samanta in V. 28. Indian political science in. 
those days generally referred to the subcontinent of India as the jagat or. 
the prthvi, thereby defining the jurisdiction that a Cakravartin vijigisu ° 
legitimately exercised for conquest and the attendant consolidation of his 
authority. Thus, Candragupta Vikramaditya was described by one of his 
generals in an inscription near Vidi$à in Central India, as havingset out for 
conquering the entire prthvi, ** krtsnaprthvijayarthena |" The semantics of: 
the word ‘ samanta ',?” are well known. Its original meaning was’ a neighbour. 
It is precisely in that sense that Kalidasa employed it in verse 28. 


54 The project of attacking Kubera was, subsequently, found to be super-- 
fluous, although Raghu was confident of implementing it within two or three 
days, because Vasistha had empowered his chariots to overcome all obstacles 
such as could originate from sheets of water, the sky levels and mountain 
ranges, “ Vasisthamantroksanajat prabhavad udanvadakasamahidharesu |” 
The distance between the western gold bearing area in Tibet and Ayodhya is 
hardly 450 kilometers across the Himalayas; and if these obstacles were 
deemed to be non-existent, it was definitely possible for a vehicle at a daily ` 
movement of 200 kilometers to’ go there and come back to Ayodhya within - 
2 or 3 days. But in the following morning, when Raghu was about to set out 
on his expedition against Kubera, his treasury officials -kosagrhe niyuktah- 





3 J.R. A. Sua 963 pp. 2 ff. 
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(‘verse V. 29) reported to him that a shower of gold had fallen from the sky 
inside the treasury, kośagrhasya madhye (V. 29). So no reason was left 
for undertaking that military campaign. 


55 It is possible to look at this part of canto V as a geographical sequel, 
to; as well as a political outcome of, canto IV. In canto IV, Kalidasa confined 
himself to the account of Raghu's victory against the Parvatiyaganas and the 
Utsavasanketas, so far as the Himalayan region was concerned. The Paulastya. 
attempt to shake the Kailasa was mentioned but indirectly ( IV. 80) 


56 The lure of Tibetan gold has been felt by every aggressor who had 
designs on that country, throughout the ages. Thus, the East India Company 
had sought to establish trade relations with Tibet, with the specific object of 
obtaining gold, when Warren Hastings directed its affairs from Calcutta. The. 
Chinese aggression in 960, doubtless, had similar motives. 


_57 If historical literature concerning Tibet were consulted, it would be 
found that the Greeks and the Romans had heard? of Tibetan gold; and 
Mahabharata etc. also contain references?? to it, The noteworthy aspect of this 
literature is that the gold bearing area in Tibet is stated to be along the 
Kailasa range. This point descrves mention in some detail, as Kalidasa: 
clearly had an accurate idea of the source of gold and how it was transpor- 
ted after it was taken out from the earth. 


x Works on Tibetan geograpby refer to two main areas where gold is 
known to occur : (i) in what one may call the western source of the metal viz. 
the region around the source of the Indus, where the gold mining at Rudok - 
‘(Ruddha-Kataka of the Puranas) is especially noteworthy; and (ii) that. 
which one may call the eastern source, near the Brahmaputra valley in Tibet 
iri its stretch ahead of its loop into India. The topic of the gold-digging * ants’ 
of Tibet*? had attracted attention in the west, even in the period of Herodotus, 
and his observations being mainly derived from Persian sources, could 
safely be referred to the western source of gold in Tibet. He has mentioned 
how gold was taken out of mines by “ants ” i,e. local labourers, who, as - 
correctly pointed out later on, had to wear red overcoats in winter conditions 
(when the digging operation mainly took place, as the layers of underground 
earth were the firmest and least likely to subside); and also referred to 
** Indians ” removing the ore thus dug out, using for its transport mainly 


% Herodotus : III, 02-05. Megasthenes: Fragments XXXIX. Strabo : XV, . 44, 
Pliny : VI. 22 etc. 

39.. Mbh, TI. 4, 8-4 

49 Ind. Ang. Vol, IV, pp, 225 ff, 
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female camels, especially those, which had recently dropped their young 

ones — they ran faster while returning home, on that account. These. 
‘ Indians?’ clearly belonged to the Parvatiya communities: we have definite. 
evidence from two distinct sources that the Tafganas had occupied the - 
adjoining territories to the south of the gold bearing area in the west, viz. from 

(i) Mahābhārata,“ which makesa definite association of the Tafiganas and 

Strirajya territory; and (ii) Huen Tsang,? who has definitely stated that. 
north of the Brahmapura region ( identified with the modern Kumaon-: 

Garhwal areas in Uttar Pradesh) was the Suvarna-gotra country or the 

Strirajya. : 


58 The identification of the location of Strirajya had interested historians, 
some of them even quickly coming to the conclusion that it was pure myth. 
But the gist of the relevant evidence indicates that there was such a continuing 
society, where the head of the state was a queen, whose consort had no admi- 
nistrative powers, and men were engaged in defence and agriculture and where 
male visitors from foreign lands could stay no longer than six months. The 
western gold area in Tibet lay. along the Kailasa range, as specifically assumed, 
by Kalidasa, but without his making any reference to the predominently female 
control of its social organisation. Probably, he wanted to give no suggestion 
that the region, admittedly under the suzerainty of Kubera, could be directly a 
worthwhile military objective of Raghu! The effortless acquisition of gold in: 
a large quantity required to fulfil the urgent needs of Kautsa, might well have 
this background, then well-known, but which has now become completely 
obscure. What is an interesting detail is Kalidasa mentioning that the gold 
was carried over by Kautsa by using camels and mares — ** uszra-vami- 
fataih”, (V. 32), recalling to the modern reader ‘Herodotus’ reference to 
female camels being used by ‘Indians’ for removing gold from mine heads. 
Herodotus refers to female camels — and Kālidāsa to mares, with the same. 
incentive in view. . १ 

59 As alreadly noted, the entire quantity of gold was made over to” 
Kautsa— : 

` fam bhitpatir bha@surahemarasim labdham kuberad abhiyasyamanat / 


didesa kautsaya samastam eva śrħgam sumeror iva vajrabhinnam || (V. 30). 


The heap of gold was compared to.a peak of Meru, sliced out by, 
Indra’s vajra. 


i UY 





9 Moti Chandra: Geog. and Econ. Studies in Mbh. Up. Parva, p. 79 and p. ।24. 
43 Watters: Vol. I, p. 330. I am publishing elsewhere an analysis of the information - 
about Strirajya and the gold producing area associated with it. 
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60 This reference to Meru is significant. After an elaborate analysis of rele- 
vant details in the Puranas, a modern geographer like S. M. Alit came to the 
conclusion that the Great Pamir knot could be safely identified with the Meru 
mountain range-of the Puranas — “ The plateau of Pamir, though constantly . 
spoken as such isno more a plateau than the Armenian crown, which it 
resembles. ii some essentials; for it is approximately a square segment of the 
folded belt, running-I50 miles both east and west and north and south. But 
while the mass of the Armenian square is a real crown, from which the land 
falls in all directions, the Pamir is really a shallow bowl (of the ® saucer- 
shape" of the Puranas) overhung by the gable-ends of the Hindüküsh, the 
Tien-Shen Kunlun and the . Himalayas. These gable-ends justify its name 
(cf. the names: Pa-meera and Meer-u). This Pamir bowl (or saucer ) is 


. bounded all-around by high ranges studded with snow-covered jagged peaks, 


enveloped in cloud and festooned with glistening glaciers,” 


6i Kālidāsa had a clear idea of the shape, size and position of the Meru 
mountain range.’ His comparison of the deposits of gold in the compound of . 
Raghu’s Treasury with a peak split from the Meru by Indra’s thunderbolt not 
only involves a mythological reference to Indra’s warfare against winged 
mountain ranges but also to the geological position that there is considerable 
concentration of mineral wealth including gold and silver ore and precious 
stones in the Meru region. The reason why Raghu chose not to make a gold 
levy on the Meru range but on the Kaildsa range seems to get an explanation 
from a. tka** on Kautilya's Arthasastra, where it is mentioned that the 
gold from this source was reserved for the gods alone. There was no such 
prohibition as regards that in the Kailasa range, 


i] 


aaa hhh Bn सळ 





48 S. M. Ali: The Geography of the Puranas, pp. 5l-52 


tt Kautilya's Arthasastra by Kangle, Vol IL, p. li7, f. n. 3. 
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APPENDIX I4 
FUN: तेषां सदश्वभूयिष्ठास्तुङ्गा द्वविणराशय; | 
l उपदा विविशुः शश्रन्नोत्सेका: कोसलेश्वरम्‌ ॥ ७० ॥ 
ततो गोरीगुरुं शैलमारुरोहाश्वसाधन:। 
वर्धयन्निव तत्कूटानुद्धुतैधांतुरेणुमि: ॥ ७१ ॥ 
` शशंस तुल्यसत्त्वानां सैन्यघोषेऽप्यसंञ्रमम्‌।  _ 
गुहाशयानां सिंहानां परिवृत्त्यावलोकितम्‌ ॥ ७२ ॥ 
भूर्जेषु ममैरीभूताः. कीचकध्वनिहेतवः । 
गङ्गासीकरिणो मागे मरुतस्तं . सिषेविरे ॥ ७३ ॥ 
हे विशश्रंमुनैमेरूणाँ छायास्वध्यास्य सैनिकाः | 
: इषदो वासितोत्सङ्गा निषण्णम्गनाभिभिः ॥ v i 
सरळासक्त-मातङ्ग-्रैवेय-स्फुरित-स्विषः । 
आसन्नोषधयो नेतु्ैक्तमस्नेहदीपिकाः ॥ ७५॥ 
तस्योतसृष्टनिवेशेषु“ कण्ठरज्जुक्षतत्वचः | 
गजवष्मे किरातेभ्यः arg daa: ॥ ७६॥ 
सन्न. जन्यं रघोर्घोरं पर्वेतीमैगैणैरभूत्‌ । 
` नाराच-क्षेषणीयाइम-निष्पेषोत्पतितानळम्‌ ॥ ७७.॥ 


शरैरुत्सवसंकेतान्‌ स कृत्वा विरतोत्सवान्‌ | 
जयोदाहरणं“ बाह्वोर्गापयामास किन्नरान्‌ ॥ ७८॥ 


परस्परेण विज्ञातस्तेषूपायनपाणिषु | 
राज्ञा हिमवतः सारो राज्ञः सारो हिमाद्रिणा॥ ७९॥ 
` तत्नाक्षोभ्यं यशोराशि निवेश्यावरुरोह सः। _ 
पौलस्त्यतुलितस्याद्रेरादधान इव हियंम्‌ ॥ ८०॥ | 
चकम्पे तीणछो हित्ये तस्मिन्‌ प्राग्ज्यो तिषेश्वर; | m 


तद््‌गजाछानतां प्रासैः सह कालायुरुदुमैः ॥ ८१ ॥ 








45 Kalidasa Granthüvali, edited by Prof. R. P. Dwivedi, उ. प. University, 976- 
at p. 232. 


46 निवासेषु, पा, There is little doubt that ‘ निवेशेषु ” is a better reading than ‘ निवासेषु A 
Sabdakalpadruma gives an alternative meaning of निवास ' as ' आश्रयस्थानम्‌ ', 
a step closer to ‘ निवेश, ? 

# उदाहरणं गीतबन्धः । द्र, वि २१३. 
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. The development of light- It is recognised with certainty in the 
Hymenomycetes, a group fungi in which the rise of temperature during respi- 
ration has been already described. But even ‘of these Hymenomycetes, only 
relatively few are luminous and these few only in certain stages of develop: 
ment. Most frequently the luminosity occurs in the mycelium of mushroom- 
like forms ( Agaricineae ) which permeate the wood of old tree trunks and 
the creeping roots of trees on the surface of the damp forest ground. This 
mycelium forms thicker dark strands, frequently joined together by cross- 
connections which penetrate principally between the wood and the cortex, and 
these form most characteristic rets and lattice works; it also consists of very 
slender dark threads, which take up thick position in the wood, usually at 
right angles to the axis of the trunk; and finally, there are extremely delicate 
colourless threads which grow through the woody cells in the manner 
shown in figure 32. These actually permeate the entire wood and are only 
perceptible to the naked eye when they are woven into networks and then 
are seen as whitish fringed membranes situated on the sides of the holes 
formed in the disorganized wood. It is these fine threads and webs of the 
invest the woodcells, it looks as if the wood itself were luminous, and we 
commonly speak of luminous wood and the luminous decoy of tree trunks, 
There is no doubt that the luminosity is exhibited by the mycolia of various 
agencies, which destroy the wood of firs and other foliage trees. Usually the 
rhizomorph ( Agaricus mellens ) is alone pointed out as the cause of lumi- 
nosity in wood, since this species is widely distributed and when it has esta- 
blished itself sends up every year many receptacles so that there is no diffi- 
culty in determining the species. But since luminous wood is also observed 
in the pine forests of higher mountain districts where the Rhizomorph is no 
longer found, it must be concluded that the mycelia of various other 
agencies, whose species cannot be determined in the absence of fructification, 
exhibit the same phenomenon, The light is best seen in the open, in mid- 
summer and autumn, after many days of wet weather, when the wood 
permeated by the mycellium has been moistened by the rain. But the 
moisture absorbed by the wood must not exceed a certain amount. Too 
.much saturation prevents the phenomenon of luminosity just as much as 
excessive dryness. ......... It is difficult to compare the light emitted from the 
mycellium with any other. It is not so green as that of glow-worms and has 
not the brilliance of phosphorescence of the sea; it is a dull white light. It 
most resembles that of pure phosphorus held under water. Inthe gloom of 
the forest it has a strange and therefore uncanny appearance, and the ' Will- 
o- the wisp’ may, in part at any rate, be attribated to luminous wood. If 
25 [ Annals BORI] 
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a decayed tree trunk penetrated by the light-giving mycelium is vigorously 
struck, so as to split it into hundreds of fragments, which fly out in all direc- 
tions and fall scattered on the ground, each splinter becomes luminous and 
the dark forest ground seems to: be strewn with dots of light. The lumi- 
nosity of these fragments, however, comes to an end before the next night 


. The rhizomorph and other allied agencies only exhibit the luminosity 
in their ‘mycelium, their fructifications remaining dark under all circum- 
stances, In a series of other agencies viz. in the Brazilian Agaricus Gard. 
neti in Agaricus ignecus a native of Amboina in Agaricus noctilueous living 
in Manila, and in Agaricus olerius, which is widely distributed through the 
mediterranean floral district, the actüal fructifications emit light usually 
from the Rymenium developed on the underside of the cap, but more rarely 
the stripe also which bears the cap. The light produced by these fungi is like 
that from the mycelium of the agaries described previously and the external 
conditions under which it occurs are also similar, except that the hygro- 
metric state has not such a noticeable effect on it as on the luminous wood . 
‘permeated by mycelivl threads, At least in Agarici olearias, a mushroom 
which grows among the roots of olive trees and forms its golden-yellow 
fructification in late autumn, the luminosity is to be seen equally well in dry 
and wet weather. As soon as the temperature falls below +3°, the light 
immediately ceases; it is best at 8-[0”, and under higher temperatures it does 
not increase but gradually diminishes.” 


—The Natural History of Plants, by Kerner & Olivier, 894, Vol. I, pp. 504-02 


WEAPONS OF THE KURUKSETRA WAR 
BY 


DIPAVALI DEBROY 


I 


This paper attempts a data-based discussion of weapons used in the 
Kuruksetra War.! 


There are four synonyms for * weapon’, namely, astra, sastra, ayudha 
and praharana. The words differ in their root meanings. That which is 
fought with is ayudha (à 4/yudh + a). That which is used to kill isa 
Sastra ( vadharthe Sas + tra). Praharana is that which is used to beat 
someone up with (pra-— hf + ana). Astra is something that is thrown 
.Cksepanarthe as+-tra | karmani ] ). But as in contemporary usage, so in the 
Mahabharata ( Mbh. ) too, the word astra was used not only in its root-sense. 
The Mbh. includes the sword, which was a weapon that was not thrown, 
among the four types of astras.? Sankalia has equated astras with ** magical 
weapons ”?. The word astra is however freely used in the Mbh. as an epithet 
for weapons that are not magical in nature at all.* 


. This paper will concentrate only on weapons that are not divya in 
nature. The fantastic and wonderful divya weapons will be the topic of a 
possible future paper. 


३ References and computations are from the Aryasastra edition of the Mahabharata, 
Computations and figures are exclusively from Drona-parvan, although references 
are culled from other parvans as well. A citation like [39/3 stands for the 3rd 
Sloka in the 39th adhyüya of Drona-barvan. For other parvans, the parvan 

‘is ‘explicitly mentioned. 

3 Karna-parvan 2/6, V.R. R. Dikshitar, War in Ancient India, p. 93, states the 
fourfold classification of astras givenin Vaststha Dhanurveda : mukta weapons like 
arrows which had to be flung either from a bow or from the hand ; amukia weapons 
like swords which were used while held in the hand; yantramukta weapons prope- 
lled from machines; and muktamukta weapons like Krsna's sudarsana cakra and 
Indra’s vajra which, after reaching the target, returned to the despatcher’s hand. 
Dikshitar also cites the threefold classification into mukta, amukta and yantramukta 
weapons given in Nitiprakasika. J.C. Roy, Dhanurveda (in Bengali), p. 5, also 
mentions the fourfold classification given in Vasistha Dhanurveda, Despite the 
etymology, the word astra was thus used not only for weapons which were thrown, 
but for other types of weapons as well, for example, swords and maces, 

8 H.D. Sankalia, Ramayana, Myth or Reality, pp. 60-6l, 

५ 72/83, 89/5, 47/7. 
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This section of the paper contains a description of the various non- . 
divya weapons that are to be found in the Mbh. 


The v(b)ana has several synonyms, each highlighting a different aspect 
of it. Compared to other weapons, arrows or vanas were much more 
common in their use. Diverse types of arrows mentioned include ksurapra, 
ardhacandra, vatsadanta, vipata, afijalika, vaitastika, saksmakarni, ksudraka 
varahakarna, vikarna, tiksnakarni and sthülakarni. Of these, the ksurapra 
and the ardhacandra were in the greatest use.” Arrows had flight paths that 
could be either linear or curvilinear. Arrows were mostly. sharpened: with: 
stones, although both the blacksmith and the goldsmith are mentioned in 
this connection. The use of iron in arrows was known, probably in the 
manufacture of arrowheads. There are also instances of arrows made: 
entirely out of iron? Arrows were washed in oil. The reason must: 
have been the obvious one of preventing the arrows from rusting. This- 
is also circumstantial evidence to the effect that iron was used in the mani" 
facture of arrows. Gold was used in making both bows and arrows.ia 
Arrows had tassels or trails ( paksa, patra or punikha) attached to them, 
In the making of these trails gold was used, as well as feathers of birds 








5 The word v(b Jana is derived from Yvan in the sense of that which whizzes past. 
S ra is derived from wr in the sense of “to kill". Sayaka is from so in the 
sense of “to destroy”. 7१४ and salaka are derived from zs a' d Sal respectively, in 
the sense of “ to go". Prsatka is from prs in the sense of “to wet”. Margana is 
from mürga or path. Asuga, ajihmaga and jihmaga refer respectively to the 
speed, linearity and curvilinearity of flight of the arrow. SilZmukha implies a 
sharpened point. Visikha refers to the absence of a trail. Vipata (vi— V bak 
inthe sense of rending asunder) conveys an impression of the arrow's powers of 
penetration t 

9$ In Drona-parvan, the vana or arrow is mentioned I450 times, the Sula or spear 276 
times, the bhadga or sword {07 times, the gadā or mace 83 times and tho pasa or 
noose 3 times. 

१ Drona-parvan mentions ksurapra 27 times, ardhacandra 4 times, vatsadanta 4 
times, karni and añjalika thrice each, vaitastika ani ksudraka twice each, and 
vipat, varahakarna, vikarna, tikgnakarni and sthülakarn? once each, 

8 Drona-parvan has 35 instances of arrows sharpened by stones, 2 instances of arrows 

. sharpened by blacksmiths and | instance of arrows sharpened by goldsmiths. 

9 In Drona-parvan, there are Il instances of arrows made of iron and 3 instances 

. where it is explicitly mentioned that the entire arrow was made of iron. 

30 439/3. , . 

n Also see, S, Bhattacharya Sastri Saptatirtha, Mahabharater Samaj (in Bengali), 

० p.504. 

३१ Gold being a soft metal, its use was essentially decorative.. The use of gold in arte- 
facts of practical use is however not unknown. The Indians of South America used 
gold in the manufacture of combs, vessels for water, pincers and nails. This depends 

f course on the economic fact of the relative scarcity or abundance of gold.. «©: « 
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like the vulture, the peacock and the crane.” Arrows of famed heroes 
like Arjuna were marked with the name of the owner. Arrows were 
shot in groups or droves, one after the other, in sequence. Instances 
abound of arrows encompassing the four directions and spreading a net 
(Jala) over the enemy. Mentions of arrows wounding the enemy are more 
numerous than those of arrows actually killing the enemy. Apart from 
its importance as a weapon of offence, the importance of the arrow was 
also paramount as a weapon of defence. It was used to fend off or counter’ 
the enemy’s weapons.!” Arrows are also mentioned as burning up the 
enemy, setting fire to the battlefield and perplexing and dazing the enemy 
( mohavistara ). Some arrows got chopped off in mid-air, others entered the 
body of the enemy, and still others upon missing the target or passing right 
through it, were embedded in the earth. Bows also tended to break. The 
fight continued with a second bow kept as a replacement in the chariot. 


In terms of the number of times they have been mentioned, next in 
order of importance after arrows were spears, In this category one can 
include weapons like naràca, prása, Sakti, bhalla, tomara, parigha, kunta, Sula 
Sariku, danda, kampana, pratoda, $alakà and rathasakti2® Naraca had 
sharpened edges, parigha had iron spikes all over the body, Sakti had a thick 
base, fomara had a long handle, bhalla had a curved tip and prasa was a 
smaller version of bhalla2® Of these weapons, bhalla was used the most 
Next in order of importance was nardca, aad after that Sakti.’ Like arrows, 
bhallas were kept in quiver. There are mentions of a bhalla being sbarpened 
by stones, just as there are mentions of nardca being sharpened by black- 
smiths, Sakti, danda and parigha are explicitly mentioned as being made of 
iron. There is also an explicit mention of a Sakti as being made entirely out 
of iron. Gold is also mentioned as being used for bhalla, nārāca, tomara, 


38 Arrows with gold trails occur 58 times in Drona-parvan, arrows with feather trails 
~ 35times. Vulture feathers occur :I0 times, crane feathers 9 times and peacock 
feathers 6 times 

X& 99/7. 

% I90/2l. Drona envelopes Dhrstadyumna with a thousand arrows, 

३6 -In Drona-parvan, arrows merely wound 572 times, and actually kill only 3 times 

This preventive power of arrows was considerable. Krtavarman sliced off Bhima's 
terrible sakéi with two arrows. 4/74. 

78 See footnote 6. 

79 See Bhattacharya, op. cit., pp. 50(-502, 

Drona-parvan mentions bhalla 83 times, naraca 55 times, Sakti 53 times, prasa 
27 times, tomara 26 times, parigha 7 times, Sula 3 times, danda 4 times, 
3 times, rathasakti 3 times, salaka twice and gaitku once 

‘In Drona-parvan, iron is mentioned 9 times in the case of Sakti, twice in the case 
of danda and once in the case of parigha. 


kampana 


at 


lo 
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_ and Sakti. Nardca had trails made of gold or the feathers of the crane and: 
the vulture. Sakti was studded with jewels like the vaiduryamani. Unlike: 
the arrow, the spear was not hurled in droves, but singly. There is however: 
a mention of I00 nàrácas, being hurled in succession. Instances also exist 
of fomara and Sariku enveloping the four quarters, of Sakti and nàrüca: 
fending off other weapons. In one case, a Sakti was caught by the person: 
it had been aimed at, and hurled back at the sender. As in the case of 
the arrow, instances of the spear wounding the enemy are more numerous 
than instances of the spear actually killing the enemy. In terms of a 
fatality index, spears were however more effective than arrows.2° Like arrows, 
spears got chopped off in mid-air, or entered the enemy’s body, or passed’ 
through it and were embedded in the earth. 


Next in order of importance, judging by the number of times they: 


were mentioned, were weapons in the nature of swords or scimitars. This 
category included ksura, khadga, nistriri$a, asi, ardhàsi (a sword sharpened 
along one edge ), rsti, pattisa (a two-edged sword), parasu and para$vadha,?” 
Amongst these weapons, khadga was used the most often, followed by asi.28 
Warriors brandished khadgas and performed various acrobatics.29 They 
displayed different kinds of asimarga.®° Khadgas were sometimes tied to a belt 
at the waist. There is no clear mention of what a khadga was made with or 
what it was sharpened with. Carma‘ shield’ was made of ox-leather. Gold 
was used in the manufacture of asi, khadga and carma. The grip ( musti ) of 
a khadga was sometimes studded with jewels. Carma was decorated with- 
tassels and feathers ( paksa ), hundreds of bells and hundreds of moon-shaped : 
markings ( Satacandracihnita ). The number of times swords killed and the 
' number of times swords merely wounded are more or less comparable.3? 


22 
23 
2€ 
25 


26 


In Drona-parvan, gold is mentioned twice in the case of &àzüca, once in the case of 
tomara and l0 times in the case of Sakti. 

69/[3. 

55/29-30, 

In Drona-barvan, weapons belonging to the spear category wounded the enemy 
405 times and actually killed 56 times. 

A fatality index for a weapon can be defined to zbe the number of times a weaport 
actually kills divided by the number of times a weapon only wounds, In Drona- 
parvan, the fatality index of the arrow is 3i/572 = .2, while that of the spear is 
56/05 = .5. 

See footnote 6. 

Drona-parvan mentions khadga 38 times, asi 2 times, parasu l4 times, pattisa 
3 times, ksura Ll times and rs#t 0 times. 

92/68. 

97/7 and 9/37-4. 

82/l7. The mention is however that of a doorkeeper. 

In Drona-parvan, the number of times swords killed is 47, the number of times they. 
merely wounded is 5. The fatality index is . . 
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There are mentions of a second sword being taken up once the first one was 
‘broken. Swords, scimitars and shields often got broken in battle. 


e 


: Fourth in order of importance in terms of the number of mentions was 


the mace-type of weapon. This consists of gadā, musala, mudgara and 
uliikhala.3 Of these, gadā was used the most often.?* Gadd was made 
‘wholly, or partly, out of iron. Gadā was covered with gold plate or orna- 
mented with gold. Gadas were sometimes kept wrapped up in silken cloth 
( pattavastra). Several gadās, naturally enough, were not hurled at the same 
time, although there are mentions of a second gadā being taken up when the 
‘first one broke, Two maces striking each other would lead to a shower of 
sparks. Maces would be hurled after being brandished in diverse circular 
‘motions. Mentions of a mace killing are less thnn mentions of a mace merely 
“wounding the enemy. In a skirmish, maces either fell from the hand in the 
‘heat of the battle, or got broken in the process. A few mentions of a weapon 
called bhusundi are to be found. Bhusundi can be included in the list of 
mace-type weapons.3? In rare number of cases, stone-balls are also mentioned 
‘as Weapons.?8 


Compared to the incidepce of arrows, spears, swords and maces, the 


mentions of noose-like weapons such as pasa, udvandhana and nirvyüdha are 

.negligible.3?  Drona-parvan has a solitary instance of udvandhanz killing an 
enemy. Nothing much can be gleaned about the manufacture or functions 
of noose-like weapons 


Der 


38 
88 


Mentions of cakras are also scanty in comparison with the mentions of 


See footnote 6 
Gada is mentioned 65 times in Drona-parvan, musala ll times, mudgara 6 times 


, and ulikhala once 


In Drona-barvan, the mace killed 8 times and merely wounded 22 times, yielding a 
fatality index of. 3 

There are 5 mentions of bhusund? in Drona-barvan. 

Nilakantha describes bhusundi as a catapult made of ropes‘and leather used to hurl 
stones. Bhattacharya, of. cit., p. £02, and S. Bandopadhyaya, Tin hüjàr bacharer 
loküyata jivan (in Bengali), p. 26, accept it in that sense. Roy, op. cit, p. 3l, 


. quotes this sense, but mentions a second one as well. In both the Mahābhārata and 


the Ramayana, bhusundi is mentioned in conjunction with gadā and musala. It 
could therefore have been a mace-type of weapon. Dikshitar, of. cit.. p. I09, men- 
tions bhusundz as well as a mace-type of weapon called susundi. A mix-up of m 
and bk in Devanagari is not impossible. Bhusundi, bhusundi or bhusundi 
could therefore have been mu$undi, musundi or musundi, derived from wis. 
A4 mus Or mus in the sense of “to smash, press or pulverize.’ Either a catapult or a 
mace would be consistent with this definition. 

Asmaguda. 

Mentioned only thrice in Drona-paryan. 
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arrows, spears, swords and maces. Iron was used in the manufacture of 
cakras. Cakras were used to fend off other weapons or as a weapon of 
offence in attacking the enemy. During a skirmish, a cakra would often fall 
to the ground. When all other weapons were exhausted, there are instances 
of the warriors carrying on the fight with chariot-wheels wielded as cakras. ` 


There are a few mentions of n@lika, kanapa and bhindipala,® Ayoguda 


and Sataghni are also mentioned. A Sataghni had wheels attached to it.£ 
Sataghnis have mashed and wounded large contingents of men at a time. 
Four horses were killed by a $ataghni at one go.  Nalikas have killed 
enemies and made them faint ( acchanna). Kanapa, bhindipala and ayoguda 
have wounded and killed 


x 


Stones were also used as weapons;** © Stones were conceivably hurled 


in great numbers atthe same time, since there are mentions of bombard- 
iments of stones. Warriors often died after being struck by stones. Warriors 
'from mountainous regions are mentioned as being particularly adept at fighting 


‘with stones.” 


Vajras are sometimes mentioned as having wounded, burnt and killed. 
When the circumstances so required, objects which were strictly 


speaking not weapons, were also used to fight with. Examples are broken 
chariots and the severed limbs of dead horses and elephants. Bhima was 
capable of whirling and flinging entire elephants and chariots in the course of 
a duel. Ghatotkaca and Alamvusa flung elephants, horses, chariots and 
even foot-soldiers at each other. These two raksasas also threw hill-tops 
sat each other. They ‘used. uprooted trees as weapons.5? . Horns of cattle, 








"Drona-barvan does not have any instance of a cakra killing an enemy 


Cakras are mentioned 8 times in Drona-parvan 


e 


NGlika is mentioned 4 times in Drona-parvan, kanapa twice and bhindipüla 


. 7 times 


Ayoguda is mentioned 6 times and Sataghnz 8 times in Drona-parvan 

79/46 and 99/l6-25. This leads to the inference that sataghni was a weapon that 
could be transported and was heavy enough to require wheels. Roy, of. cit., p. 3 
states that such mentions occur in the Ramayana as well. Sataghnis were placed 


on the gates. of La&kapurt, on the ramparts (prakara ) of Ayodhya, and in and 


around Khandavaprastha and Dvaraka. Bhisma advised Yudhisthira to place 
Sataghnis on fortress-tops. 
I79/46. 


` |l occasions in Drona-parvan. 


23/4-5. 
6 occasions in Drona-parvan. 


/ .28/8-20, 29/4, 


I74/32-34. 
374/33, 78/26. 
An uprooted tree is used as a weapon thrice in Drona-parvan.- 
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nails and bones were also used to fight with.53 Iron-beaked birds ( the eagle 
or the falcon?) were let loose upon the enemy.9* Natural elements like 
earth, air, fire and water were also used as weapons. The use of sheer brute 
strength was not unknown. Wrestling took place.7 There are descrip- 
tions of warriors slapping and punching each other, pulling out the enemy's 
hair by the handfuls, literal instances of “tooth and nail” fighting. And 
such fights did sometimes prove to be lethal. 


HI 


In sum the application of sheer brute strength, the use of dust, earth, 
branches of trees and rudimentary implements like pieces of stone or rounded 
balls of stone to fight with, and even the usage of arrows, spears, maces, 
Swords and nooses, do not conjure up the picture of a civilization extra- 
ordinarily advanced technologically. 


Nor is the picture that of a completely primitive civilization, The 
civilization concerned had acquired certain skills of craftsmanship. It had 
blacksmiths and goldsmiths. It could manufacture crescent-shaped arrowheads 
as in the case of the ardhacandra, fine arrowheads in the case of the suk sma- 
karni, huge bows, two-edged swords and decorated shields. The suggestion 
is not that of a very low level of manufacturing skills. The techniques of 
jewelcraft seemed to have been mastered reasonably well? Iron is men- 
tioned along with gold. So numerous are the mentions of iron that iron 
would seem to have been extensively used in the manufacture of weapons. 
One can however speculate that the usage of iron wasn’t all that well- 
established. The reason is that whenever a weapon was made entirely of iron, 
it deserved a special and distinct mention. Custom hadn’t yet staled iron by 
usage. Arrows and spears ( which in a sense are nothing but magnified 
variants of arrows) far outnumber any other type of weapon. The age was 
-clearly an age of archery. 


There is a body of opinion that argues that the age was not one of 
archery alone. Candidasa Vidyaratna, for example, argued quite emphati- 
cally that the Ramayana, the Mahabharata and the Puranas show that the 
ancient Hindus amply used fire-arms in battle and knew of the use of gun- 


58 Horns, nails and bones are each mentioned thrice as weapons in Drona-parvan. 

54 ॥095/42-43. 

$8 Instances of earth, air and water, once each in Drona-parvan; of fire, twice, 

58 22 instances in Drona-parvan. 

57 42/40-47, 32 techniques of wrestling, such as fadavandha, udaravandha, 
udbhramana, pitana and utthina are mentioned here, 

58 Also see, P. Roy edited, History of Chemistry in Ancient and Medieval India, 
Indian Chemical Society, p. 06, 
26 [Annals BORI] 
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powder. Guns and cannons, it is argued, were used in battle. Sataghni is 
identified as a cannon, nalika, kanapa, bhindipala and ksepaniya are identi- 
fiéd as guns. Sataghni would etymologically signify the slayer of a hundred 
men. What, it is argued, could this be but acannon? According to both 
Sukranitisára and Vasistha Dhanurveda, Sataghni is a cannon, while nalika is 
a gun, and both sataghni and nalika use agnictirna. Similar interpretations 
of sataghni and nilika, ksepaniya, and bhindipala ate to be found elsewhere 
as well. Nilakantha also identified kanapa as a gun.?! Ayoguda can also 
be thought of as the pellet of a gun or a cannonball.5? 


There are several reasons why we find the above identification un- 
acceptable. As far as recorded history goes, gunpowder arrived on the Indian 
scene much later than the period of the Mahabharata, There is a view that 
gunpowder was invented in India.** We do not want to enter into the specu- 
lative debate about the date of invention of gunpowder in India or elsewhere. 
Our arguments are instead based on the textual evidence, In the data we 
have collected, there are no references to gunpowder, Gunpowder carries 
with it attendant smoke and the-sound of an explosion. Nothing of the 
kind is mentioned in the context of nalika or Sataghni. The use of 
gunpowder as propellant would make the projectile travel much further 
and much faster than would have been the case with arrows and spears, 
For nalika or $ataghni, there is nothing mentioned in the nature of excep- 
tional range or exceptional speed. When a weapon travelled an exceptional 
distance or travelled at a great speed, the Mahābhārata has taken note 
-of it, Nothing of the kind is to be found for nalika or Sataghni. Next 
to bows aud arrows, firearms would have been remarkable and exceptional 
-objects and would have been described accordingly. They would have been 
presented in the text with literary flourishes commensurate with the terror 








5b Candidasa Majumdar Vidyaratna, “ Pracin hindu jatir yuddhavidya”, Pravāsī (ia 
Bengali), Sravana, I330 

80 See Dikshitar, op. cit., pp. |04—06 and Bhattacharya, of. cit., pp. 502-503. 

6. According to Nilakantha, kanapa was a hollow machine made of iron, which expelled 

. a shower of iron pellets. Fire was used in the process of expulsion. 

62 In tke 42nd adhyaya of Vana- parvan, a weapon ealled tzIaguda is mentioned. This 

* had wheels and made a sound like a thunderclap. This Nilakantha identified as a 
gun. Since ayoguda contains the word guda or sphere or ball, it can also be identi- 
fied as a cannonball or the pellet of a gun 

68 Dikshitar, op. céé., p. I03. According to Sir A. M. Eliot, the Arabians learnt to make 
gunpowder from the Indians, although saltpetre is by nature abundant in Arabia. 
The Tarkish word toba, the Persian word fifa or tufam are regarded as corrup- 
tions of the Sanskrit word ahpa. J.C. Roy, op. cit., p. 38, also opines that gun- 
powder was invented in India, and not in China or Persia. 

64 A similar point is made by B.P.Sinba, * Art of War in Ancient India”, in G. S, 
Métraux and F. Crouzet edited, Studies in the Cultural History of India, p. 457, 

5 88/0 for example. 
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and tbe awe that they would have caused. The conspicuous absence of any 
such attempt connotes that weapons like nalika or Sataghni were not 
weapons that called for such treatment and were therefore not firearms. It 
. Seems more plausible to us that sataghni was a massive piece of stone covered 
. with iron spikes. Such a weapon is perfectly capable of crushing numerous 
people at one go, so that it does not conflict with the etymological deriva- 
tion of the word $ataghni; Nor does it conflict with the afore-mentioned 
instance of a Sataghni killing four horses at one stroke. J. C. Roy accepts 
the interpretation of Vaijayantikoga." ^ Dikshitar's view is similar.% 
Bhattacharya argues that it is difficult to determine’ whether cannons 
existed at the time of the Mahabharata, and consequently, he gives both 
interpretations of the word $ataghni. Neither Roy nor Dikshitar accept 
kanapa to be a gun. Roy takes it to be a spear.” Both Roy and Dikshitar 
interpret nalika as an arrow or spear with a hollow stem, Nalíka is in fact 
mentioned in association with arrows.”?? Roy and Dikshitar take àyoguda to 
be simply a ball of iron? _Bhindipala is a heavy mace in Diksbitar's inter- 
pretation, a spear flung from the hand in Bhattacharya's interpretation, and 
a catapult or sling in the interpretation of Ámarkoga. Our data do not 
contradict such interpretations. Thus interpreted, Sataghni, nalika and 
similar weapons fit easily into the broader perspective of an age of archery 
and the corresponding level of technological development thereby implied. 


There is nothing spectacular or wonderful about the weapons discussed 
in this paper—- be they brute strength, sticks and stones, arrows, spears, 
maces, swords, and even weapons like Sataghni and nalika. They were 
fashioned out‘of stones or iron, sharpened with stones, decorated with tassels 
of gold or of feather, bells and jewels. All this does not point towards a 
civilization which had attained an advanced state of technology in the manu- 
facture of arms and ammunition. An age beyond the iron age does not seem 
to be indicated. The picture changes radically when one considers the 
weapons described as divyastras. A discussion of the divydstras and an 
attempt to reconcile these wonderful weapons with the picture of an iron age 
, Civilization outlined above, lies beyond the scope of the present paper. 








65 This is the interpretation given in Vaijzyantikoga. Ayahkantakasamchanna 
. mahüsilà. i 

67 J, C. Roy, op.cit. pp. 25, 30-3. 

88 Dikshitar, of. cit., p. 05. 

69 Bhattacharya, of. cit., pp. 502-503. 

70 J.C. Roy, of. cit pp. 33-34. 

7. J.C. Roy, of, eit., pp. 24, 32-33 and Dikshitar, of. cit., p. 04. 

72 479/I3-5. 

१३ J.C. Roy, op, cit., p. 35 and Dikshitar, op, cit. p. 04. 

%4 Dikshitar, op. cit., p. 206, Bhattacharya, of. cit., p. 502 and Amarakosa, kinda 2, 

ksatriya parvan, Sloka 9, m 


AN ENCYCLOPAEDIC STUDY ON CIRCUMAMBULATION 
By 
PADMA SUDHI 


As the source of information about circumambulation has been avai- 
lable in the folk-tales and folk-lores of the world, we can say that the 
ptactice of walking round an object, person or sacrifice to influence, to honour 
or to purify, is ethnic in nature. Different ethnic groups have different 
implications of the practice of circumambulation. Some use it for the ritual 
in sacrifice, others for different ceremonies; while some for religious pur- 
poses, others for superstitions and magical practices, 


About the practice of circumambulation, the * Encyclopaedia of reli- 
gion and Ethics’ by Hastings has given an account, that it is an Indo- 
European practice, particularly prevalent as a custom with religious and 
magical signification. But besides Indo-European people, this practice has 
been seen to be observed by the Semitic, African, Egyptian, Japanese and 
Australian aboriginal tribes also. Conclusively, it is a worldwide practice 
which is adopted by different Ethnic groups, sometimes by the instinct of 
imitation and sometimes by having an understanding of the controlling power 
and its limitations of the time and the space. Mr. N. M. Penzer, who added 
his critical notes to the translation of * Ocean of Story' done by C. H. 
Tawney, gave his views, quoted mostly from the * Encyclopaedia of Reli- 
gion and Ethics’, as far as the Practice of circumamabulation is concerned 
in India. 


The practice of walking round an object of reverence with the right 
- hand toward it as mentioned in the marriage ceremony of Vasavadatt2 in the 
“Ocean of Story’ ( Vol. I, p. 80ff), has been discussed by Samuel Fergusson 
in his paper published in the + Proceedings of Royal Irish Academy’, for 
March 877 ( Vol. I, Ser. IL, No. 2 ) only with the allusion of one custom 
of marriage after comparing it with the practice of ancient Romans and 
Celts (Irish, Welsh, British and Northern France ) He interpreted the 
custom of circumambulation after establishing the idea that this movement 
was a symbol of the cosmical rotation, an imitation of the apparent course of 
the Sun in the heaven. (Cf. Hyginus Fable CCV cited in the ‘Ocena of 
Story’, Vol. I. 7924, p. 90. 3 


Revered S, Beal in the + Indian-Antiquary * remarked about the motif 
of circumambulation. But he expressed his partial view about the meaning 
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of the word circumambulation. According to him, this practice was done 
when a present is sent to the brotherhood by charitable persons. The gift 
was placed in the middle of the circle and the priest would march round it 
three times in single file religiously keeping it on its right, that is, with the 
right hand toward the centre of the circle as they moved.! 


This practice of circumambulating the gift is yet presently prevalent 
in the North India in one of the pre-marriage ceremonies known as Lagun 
where bride’s parents send the money and precious clothes after the ceremony- 
of circumambulating around them which in return is spent by the bride-. 
groom's parents for the ornaments and saris of the bride herself when actual 
marriage takes place. 


Motif of Circumambulation and its birth : 


How has this motif of circumambulation taken birth? In the Hindu 
Mythology, Atharvan text mentions the divine aspect of I$àna (Siva 
or Rudra ). It correlates them with the different regions of the universe.’ 
The Bhava aspect of [Sana is associated with the East ( RV. 5. 3, | ) 
Sarva with the South. The sequence of these regions is in Pradaksina@ order 
( RV. 4, 8.: 8.2,27: 8. 52.3; 8.]00. [2). Furthermore, Pasupati is 
affiliated to the West and Ugra with the North ( RV. 2.22. 2! ; 0, 3. 2) 
The other aspect of JSana, that is Rudra, is connected with Dik known as 
Dhruva, the fixed central region ( cosmic-pillar in the latent form of creation 
by Visnu), while Mahadeva with the Upward Quarter. In this way, [sana is 
ruling all the quarters as it is representing all the regions,? which suggests 
Saivism and Vaisnavism as propitiating the Lord ISina in all His aspects. 


In the Tripifaka (in the Chinese vernsion ) the account of the cus- 
toms of countries in the Southern Ocean has been given ( 32nd Cap of the 
If Vol.). Here Southern ocean means people of Ceylon. According to it, 
people over there, mark their time by the sun's shadow. Thus the writer 
of the Tripitaka ( belonging to the 7th Cent A. D.) says that from this 
custom is derived the religious ceremony of Pradaksina ... that is turning to 
the right in conformity of the Sun's shadow, in other words, turning 
sunways 


The circumambulation is a solar charm. The Pradaksina in India 
represents the daily march of the Sun, who in our hemisphere rises in the 
East, passes then to the South and sets in the west. This is explained in the 


T [A.IX. 88, March, Bombay, p. 67. 
.? R,V.K.J. 3; शा, i5. 9. 2 
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Brahmanic literature of India. Satapatha Brahmana says that the Brahma- 
nas while performing Pradaksina ... ‘they think Sunwise this sacred work of 
ours shall be accomplished’ and therefore they again walk thrice round 
Sunwise.? It is presumed that it must be connected with the three steps of 
of Visnu in his Vamana incarnation who is also the god of Sun, that's why 
the practice of circumambulating three times is maintained. Sir Walter 
Scott in his composition of * Two Drovers? shows this Celtic practice of 
circumambulation known as Deasil, walking three times round a person 
who is the object of ceremony, taking great care to move according to the 
. course of the Sun. 


What is the object of circumambulation ? Almost in every instance in 
‘which an explanation is given, it is represented as a rite intended to ward 
‘off sinful influence or to abstract propitious influences in the interest either 
‘of those who perform the circumambulation or of the person or the thing 
placed in the centre. In present days also, an Indian believes that the circu- 
mambulation around certain sacred spots has the effect of blotting out the 
. ‘sins.4 Buddhists followed the same practice long before the Hindu epoch. 
"They had constructed round their stupas or places of eminences containing 
relics, circular galleries to serve as the passage for the circumambulation of 
pilgrims, which will be discussed later on. 


The symbol of svastika symbolically gives the idea of circumambula- 

tion, The cross LR of svastika denotes the Earth or four quarters ( Corpus 

l Inscriptionum Indicarum, p. 44 General Cunningham ). In the Pali language, 

"Caturünta means Earth. The crampons at the four arms of the cross MR 

denote the Sun's apparent movement round the Earth from left to right. This 
“movement is present only in latitudes to the North of the tropic of Cancer. 


The shadow of the sun is not always from left to right,” but sometime 
in inter-tropical countries, it moves from right to left. Being a symbol of the 
Solar-system of this Earth planet, where Earth is sustained with its beings 
because of the Sun, it is a sign of good luck. Contrary crampons of the 
“svastika is a course to the Northern people as happened with Hitler who 
gave the emblem of his flag a svastika from right to left. The Upanisa- 
dvakya Kosah ( Vol. II, Gajanana Sambhu Sadhale, Bombay, ]94I) has 
quoted two sources of the circumambulation in the Aupanisadic literature; 
one is from Katharudropanisad, Sloká 2, Pradaksinam dvfttyai tac caitac 





3 SBE, Vol. XII, p. 442. 
£ Prasanna Rüghava,]. l0O ff, 
ë Milton, ‘Paradise regained,’ Book IV. }. 70, 
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canaveksamanah pratydyanti and from Bilvopanisad I. 8., Pradaksinatrayam 
krtv@ Sivariipam iti sphufam. The three circumambulatioas signify many a 
triads and concept of trinity of Indian religion and philosophy. 


Pillar-Cult and Importance of Circumambulation : 


Why did circumambulation become necessary in the worship of a 
deity ? 


In the Siva Purdna® ( Vidyesvara Samhita, Ch. VII) the story of the 
first illumined phallus of Siva goes like this ... Once Siva increased the size 
of his jyotirlinga in height, depth and volume. There started a tussel bets 
ween Visnu and Brahma about their superiority over each other. Allof a 
sudden, they saw the pillar of light raising itself to the height of the moun- 
tain. Seeing it, they were astonished and they wanted to find out who that 
fellow was, who was unfathomable to both of them. In this quest, Brahma 
started to measure the beight of that lighted cylindrical object and Visnu 
the depth. Unable to discover this unknown thing, they both bowed down 
before the pillar of light. At last Siva manifested himself in front of them, 
and ultimately, Visnu and Brahma did the survey of its volume by circumam- 
bulating its circumference. 


In this myth, the purpose of circumambulation of gods is purely 
simple, that is, to observe the truth in its totality. It is a known fact that 
there is always a darkness beneath the lighted lamp. To find out the dark 
spot, one has to move and circulate oneself to get knowledge of all the 
aspects of an object in its entirety. To view a thing in its frontal aspect, we 
lose the sight of its back. Thus truth is searched by keeping in view all the 
four angles of 90°. This unity of observation gives a person insight of 
integral or absolute truth. o 


Corresponding to this idea of the Siva-Purüna, many architectural 
pillars had been erected. The reverberation of this monument continued in 
the mind of the people for about centuries making them worship those 
pillars which supported the world. They were symbolically erected with 
different motifs of inverted lotus, lion, Garuda or Dharma-Cakra. These 
pillars before the invention of temples had been used as worship-places by 
the people. It became known as pillar-cult or Stambha-maha in Hinduism, 
Buddhism and Jainism. The worship of these pillars was to be accompli- 
shed with the rite of circumambulation ( Pradnksind) by touching the 
depression of the base of the pillar with the hands. In one of the excava- 





6 Sjva-Purüna, Vidyesvara-Samhita ch. VIIT. 
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tions was found a pillar-relief depicted on a corner railing from Mathura, 
(belonging to Sunga-period ); a Siniha-Stambha is worshipped by a dampati 
going round the pillar in pradaksina touching the shaft or pit of the 
pillar with their hands (J 268, Lucknow Museum, fig. 2a-b in the guide 
book to the Archaeological section of the Provincial Museum of Lucknow 
written by Dr. V. S. Agravala). The other three panels on this pillar 
clearly depict the scenes of festivity, dance and music associated with this 
cult of Thamba-Maha which was not less important than the Stipa-Maha, 
as shown by pradaksina performed round such pillars by devotees folding 
their hands in Azjali- Mudrà pradaksind of divine-beings showering flowers 
as have been seen in many Maurayan and Sunga architecture. It became 
certain that the pillar cult was a reality like other religious cults and that the 
pillar was considered to be a deity in the pillar form. Thus pillars standing 
near the Caityas, temples and mounds have borne such sanctity as the 
temples themselves. The concept of worshipping the pillar has been 
reverberating in the whole of the Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrta literatures where 
the individual soul of the size of a thumb or a phallus of Siva had been 
symbolised, the pillar supporting the world and the individual micro-macros- 
copically. Funeral pillar, marital pillar, pillars denoting different deities 
of the Sanctum which have been shown in the frontal fecade of the 
temple, stupa or Caitya- with divine sanctity attached to them, have been 
circumambulated by the votaries. Waving of chowries and camphor's lamp 
in circular manner ( rirájana) in front of a deity is also known as prada- 
ksinà or arati. 


The references to pradaksind or circumambulation which have 
occurred in the stories of Sanskrit, Prakrta and Pai$aci literature are given 
below :— 


` |. Kathasaritságara Vol. I, pp. 98 ff : Vol. II, p. 365. 

2 Parsvanatha Carita, VY. 997; story of Madanarekha and her son Nami, 
B written by Bhavadatta Siri. 

3 Kathamahodadhi, Somacandra, 4. 30 : ]. 37: 43. 24 : 63. 83 : I00. 543 
06. 84 ; 07. 26. 
DaSakumaracarita, I, p. 37; IT. p. l. 
Jatakas, 493, 25, 276, 457. 
Kathà- Kosa., Tawney, pp. 23, 27. 
Ausgewählte Erzählungen aus dem Maharastri. Jacobi, pp. {4. ], 8; 
( Tippayahinam- tripradaksinam- 45. . 5; Parisista parvan, 2. 44 ) 
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The practice of circumambulation which is known in India by the 
word pradaksina, ot prasavya, if moving around left-wise, has been assigned 
different words in the different languages. In Irish, it is known as Deisyl or 
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*t'lompodh deisol. Miss Joyace explains it as a compound word which can 
be separated as Jompodh, meaning ‘turing’ and Deisul meaning “to the 
tight.” In Greek amphidromia, the name was specially given to the custom 
of carrying the newborn baby around the family hearth. Thus the word 
amphidromia gives the meaning of walking round only during one particular 
ceremony. Latin calls it dextratio, only when used in the ceremony of 
marriage. Scottish calls it deusil Egyptian calls a particular type of 
cirenmambulation as *search for Osiris', in which at the time of winter 
Solstice the image of a cow was carried seven times round the temple, giving 
the reason that the Sun in the winter arrives at the winter Solstice only after 
seven months and by observing this type of circumambulation they make the 
Sun favourable to them. 


The word pradaksind or circumambulation is interpreted in India by 
the different Puranas, Epic-literature and by different Dharma-Sastras hav- 
inga common purpose. According to them, one had to show respect by 
circumambulating from left to right in the temples or before the images of 
gods, bulls, cowpen, cows, ghee, honey, sacred trees which have brick or 
stone platform built round them, a teacher who is very earned, a learned 
person and religious Bráhmana, clay from sacred places and the water of 
Ganges." 


There are one hundred and eight things which should be kept in the 
passage of circumambulation while moving around toward right. Doing this 
one gets all his desires fulfilled and gets Moksa at the end and never goes to 
the hell ( KaJika Purana, Ch. VII). 


Plutarch narrates that the Gaul Vercingetorix, before surrendering to 
Caesar, walked three times round the chair on which Caesar was sitting 
( Caesar-XXVII, Hibbert Lectures, I886, p. 5 567). Just as it is laid down 
by Dharmasütra ( Gautamadharmasutra — YX. 66 ) that one should walk 
around the temple, similarly, in the West St. Patrick is described as consecra- 
‘ting the site of Cathedral of Armagh by a clock-wise procession about it. 


T Markandeya Purina, 34. 4!-42: devalayam caityatarum tathaiva ca catuspatham 
vidyadhikam gurum devam budhah kuryatpradaksinam. Mbh. Santi, ]93. 8; 63.37 
Sucim desamanadvaham devam gostham catuspatham, brahmanam dharmikam 
caityam nityam kuryatpradaksinam 
Brahima-Purána, ll3. 40; Gautamadharmasütra IX. 65; Manu-Smrti IV. 39 
॥. 33; Vümüne Purünc, 4. 52, devalayam, caityatarum catuspatham vidyadhikam 
capi gurum pradaksinam 
Katharudropanisad, 2, pradaksinamavrttyaitaccaitaccnaveksamanah  pratyayanti, 

~ Siva-Purüna, Rudra Samhita, Kumara khanda IV, 20 i 
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Many a Buddhist sutra says that happiness is bestowed upon those who thus 
circumambulate Caityas in general consecrated to Buddha or his disciples. 


Circumambulation related to the different Ceremonies : 


There are four or five important ceremonies or Samskaras where 
circumambulation is a necessary rite. These are the ceremony of Initiation 
of a student, marriage, laying foundation stone of a new house, birth ofa 
child, giving blessing of long life (dyusya) of hundred years, sacrifice to 
Manes and lastly the funeral rites. 


In the Gautama-Dharma-Sütra (IX. 66), when ceremony of initiation 
of celebacy takes place, the student is assigned certain duties as a sna@taka 
(plunging in the water of knowledge or taking bath or purified through 
knowledge as after taking bath). It is laid down that he shall pass excellent 
( being or things), auspicious (objects ), temples of gods, cross-roads and 
the like with his right turned towards them. What is meant by the word 
*excellent' and ‘auspicious’ as stated above in the Gautamadharmasütra ? 
Manu comments in his Manu-Smrti, that the excellent beings and things are 
a cow, a Brahmana, a well-known tree. For the auspicious things Manu 
has enumerated a filled jar or marigala-ghata and ihe like. For the aus- 
picious things from the architectural point of view, we can enumerate the 
things like Deva-Grha (temple), pillar, flag, kalpavrksa, mahasrka (great 
‘ garland), Srivatsa, pürna-ghata and Svastika etc. also. For the excellent 
beings we can include the sight of an elephant, horse, bull and lion etc. 
Probably, the most potent reason to accept these animals as excellent beings 
was the association of these animals with the demi-god Kubera, the guardi- 
an of North and the king of Yaksas, who was the favourite object of wor- 
ship in those days under various names. Hiuen Tsang has spoken in his travel 
account of a mythical lake named Anavatapia in the centre of Jambu-dvipa 
whose eastern part has an ox’s mouth, the southern an elephant’s mouth, the 
western a horse’s mouth and the northern part has a lion's mouth. All these 
symbolical motifs of the Indian Architecture have their basic mythology 
traceable to the Vedic period. Not only the student but the guru also circu- 
mambulates the fire of Homa after admonishing the student : ** Now you are 
a celebate student. Take the water, never sleep in the day-time, control 
your speech" etc. ( Páraskara-Grhya-Sütra 2. 3. 2: brahmacaryasy apo’ Sana 
karma kuru mà diva sugupthà vacam yaccha samidham adhehy apo'saneti.) 


In many Buddhist Sütras, the custom of circumambulating the great 
teacher three times or seven times with the right hand stretched towards him 








8 Manu-Smrti, IV. 39; I. 33; $5. II. 6. i. 6, 
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is mentioned as a religious practice of that period when these siitras wêre 
written. Besides, in the Celtic people also there is a custom of going 
around an individual who is holy, venerable or honourable which is 
spoken of in the literature after the Christian Era 


In the Jata-karma Saniskara, relating to the newly-born baby, there 
is one ceremony known as ayusya where the father prays with the Sikta 
(Hymn Vatsapra )? for a full life of hundred years for his child. Then he 
invites five Brahmanas who instil in him the five vital airs - from the East, the 
prana: from the South, the vydna: from the West, the apàna : from the 
"North, the udàna : then from the upward direction, the samana, which are to 
‘be summoned to enter into the new-born child.!? In the absence of the five 
Brühmanas, the father himself circumambulates the child and infuses all the 
five vital airs.!! That was a sort of baptism in Indian sense where a child 
is being consecrated with the five vital airs ॥ 


It is noteworthy that among the Greeks there was prevalent a cere- 
‘mony known as * amphidromia* — a name given to a practice of carrying 
the new born babe, at a running pace around the family hearth, to whichsI 
“have aleady referred above. ( Fustel de coulanges, La cite’ antique — Paris, 
: 4879, p. 53). 2 


l Among the Esthonians, the father had to run round the church -dur- 
_ing baptism,!? 


In the marriage ceremony in India the pradaksind is done in accord- 
“ance with the law laid down by Manu, where the bride is told to walk 
- three times round the domestic hearth or house fire. Sometime the bride 
and the bridegroom both do it or they walk round the central pole of the 
canopy arranged for the marriage after reciting the mantra ‘On Agni, we 
‘travel along with Surya on our circulation, please bcstow upon the husband 
a wife, a producer of good children’ — rubhyam agre paryavahant sirydim 
vahatuna saha. punah patibhyo jayam dà agne prajayd saha. It is the seventh 

' step in this walk that makes the union irrevocable.3 


In the North India, after the marriage ceremony is over and before 
. the departure from the bride’s house, when the bride and the bridegroom. are 





ने 


, 9 RV.X. 45; Paraskara Grhya sūtra १.6, 0; Vatsaprenenam abhimrdeta. 

“30 pa. Gr. Sit, . 6. 0-6 

Tl Ibid; १. 6, 6, svavam và kuryüd anuparikramam avidyamünesu 

२१ Grimm, “Teutonic Mythology, Tr. Stallybrass, Vol.IV, p. 845 he och ee 

38 Pa, Gr. Stt.l.7.3; Yajravalkya Smrti l. 84, Panigrahanasamskarat patitvam 
saptame pade, ` 7 
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‘seated in the bed, the bride's brother makes the circumambulation along 
with his wife around the bed throwing unbroken rice around the passage to 
‘symbolise bestowing of a blessing of prosperity and children to the sister. 


In the marriage ceremony of the Romans, the bridal pair passed round 
-the familar altar while the priest pronounced the sacramental formula. This 
rite may be compared with the Indian marriage ceremony referred to above, 
"They also throw rice during circumambulation. There are same customs 
observed in the same occasion in some of the villages on Scotland and 
< Germany, where a procession round the house or the church has to be made 
either by the cortege of the bride or by the bride and the bridegroom. 
"The same rite is followed by the orthodox Greek churches during the 
‘celebration of marriage. In ancient Japan, the future pair walked round 
tlie central pillar of the house. 


.Geremony of foundation-stone : 


Before building a new house the ceremony for foundation stone is 
‘performed where it becomes necessary to walk round three times on the site - 
sprinkling water on the ground, accompanying the action with the words: 
- Oh, water! Ye are wholesome ' ( R. V. Sacred Books of the East Vol, xxixx, 
p.2I3). Itis also performed round the sacrifices, sacred buildings, stüpas 
and temples, For the foundation stone of the temple, circumambulation-rite 
would be discussed later on in the paper. 
Sacrifice : 


In the Satapatha Brahmama!9 it is prescribed to walk around the 
offering holding a burning coal in the hand. 
. Funeral Rites : 


In the funeral rites, there is a ceremony known as anustarani which 
"means an animal for sacrificing to the dead person. In the ancient time, 
‘people used to take a cow along with the funeral procession, which was 
symbolically sacrificed as a companion of the dead person, which used to 
- bear the remanant sins of the dead. That cow used to circumambulate 
thrice the lit pyre of the dead and then was let free.!” 


There is another funeral rite in India where after burning the dead 
८ body, on the burning ground are placed his urns and then with the beating 
‘tof drums and other musical instruments, the person concerned circumambu- 


, H.C. Romanoff, * Rites and customs of Graeco-Russiam church ° 888, p, 53, 
76. Aston, W. G. ‘Shinto’ 905, p. 90. 
३६ SBE, Vol. XII, p.i45. 
V Baudhayana Pitrmedha Sūtra, l. 4. 3, 
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lates the burning place after beating his left thigh. But in the Vajasaneyi- 
Samhita (YII. 60.6) it is said that the sacrificer and the priest both walk 
round thrice sun-wise after beating their right thighs with the text. Beating 
the thigh with the text means they recite the mantras from Vaj-Sam. 


In the Folk-lore of Northern County ( p. 45) written by Henderson, 
one reads that Vicar was standing at the church gate awaiting the arrival of 
funeral procession. He saw suddenly that the whole group moved and made 
the circuit of the church-yard wall, thus traversing all the boundaries, 
spreading in the directions of the West, North and East except the South, 
In this way they prolonged their distance five or six times greater than was 
necessary. Vicar asked the reason of this extra-ordinary movement, on 
which the Sexton replied— * Why we have not taken the dead body against 
the Sun is that the dead body goes with the Sun'. Thus they moved 
around sun-wise with the dead body taking circumambulation of the 
boundary-wall of the church, This is an ancient custom of British and 
Celtic which corresponds to the Highland usage of making deazil or walking 
three times round a person according to the course of the Sun. Old-Highland- 
ers yet make deazil round those whom they wish well. 


: In the Hebrides, procession took place and perhaps still takes place 
round the Cairns and ancient tumuli. There also funeral processions went 
three times round the church or the church-yard— a custom which is found 
likewise in Ireland, Holland and Germany. The rites of the Greek Church 
are particularly rich in circumambulations. 


There is a description given by the Latin poet Statius about the funeral 
rites celebrated in honour of the son of Lycwrgus where warriors began by 
going round the pyre three times by the left with their standards reversed as 
asign of mourning. Everything in the funeral rites is made topsy-turvy as 
death is opposite of life-element. It is for the same reason, that in the 
burial-services of Catholic churches which follow the Roman ritual, the priest 
goes round the pyre by the left. Among Arabs also William Simpson 
observed a similar custom with a similar explanation in the act of circumam- 
bulation.*° 


Manes’ Rites: 


During the sacrifice offered to the ancestors ( Sraddha-karma ), the 
officiating priest among Indian Brahmanas begins by going round three 


३78. pa. Gr. ५४४, Gadadhara Kriya-paddhati, 3. [0, 27-28. 

i Constance Gordon Cumming ‘From the Herides to the Himalayas’ I876, Vol. 
I, p. 220. 

20 Simpson,‘ The Buddhist Praying Wheel’, p. 33. 
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times by the left, and not till then does he perform three turns by the right. 
This is explained in the Satapatha Br. The reason why he again moves 
thrice round from left to right is that, while the first time (left to right 
circumambulation is known as prasavya ) he went away from here after those 
three ancestors of his, he now comes back again from them to this, his 
own present world. That’s why, he again moves thrice from left to right, 


In the Taittiriya Brahmana (3.6.8.7) the reason for practice of 
right-to-left and then left-to-right circumambulation repeated in the ancestors’ 
offerings has been given differently. During this offering he undoes the 
band ( the bunch of grass, bound with its own kuot), then moves thrice 
round from right to left, spreading the sacrificial grass all over the altar. He 
moves thrice rightwise because his ancestors abide in the third world 
from here ( trtiye và ito loke pitarah ). Thus to reach them he walks around 
three times. Thus the Tait, Br. differs from the Šatapatha Brühmana. In 
the foregoing passages we have found that circumambulation is significantly 
attached to the funeral ceremonies and the sacrifices of the Pitrs. Not only 
in Hinduism, we find this custom in Buddhism and Jainism also. The 
Maha-Parinibbana-Sutta tells that the pyre on which lay the body of Buddha 
took fire of its own accord when the five hundred disciples had walked 
round it three times.?? In ancient Egypt we hear frequently of statues or 
symbols being carried round temples and cities. The point is whether a 
religious significance was attached to the circular nature of these processions, 


‘Circumambutation as the rite of Superstitions : 


It was a superstitious practice of warriors that in order to assure their 
victory in the battle, they used to walk around their army three times right- 
handwise. It was employed as late as the {Sth cent. A. D. and even at this 
day, in Ireland, it is prevalent.?? 


Among the Greeks, circumambulation is already described by Homer 
-who shows us Achilles making his squadrons and his chariots pass three 
;times round the body of Patroclus ( Ziad. XXIII. 3 ). The Tibetan people 
“build at the side of the roads walls or Manis on which they write an invoca- 
tion in order that passers-by may walk round it. 


In Scotland, in the last centuries, it was sometimes the physician who 
moved around the sick person to relieve him from his suffering as written by 








“था SB. IL 6. . 6. 
22 Simpson, W. ‘The Buddhist Praying Wheel’, London, 3895, pp. 29-32. 
23 Joyace ‘Social History of anciefit Ireland’, 903, Vol. J, p. 30 ff. 
24 Jules Baissac, ' Les grands Jours de Ja sorcellerie ’, P. 890, p 2]9, 
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Sir Walter Scott in bis Waverley, Sometimes members of the family or 
friends pass round an individual on.the point of starting on a journey. 


i Sometime on the last night of December, people made three circuits 
řound a field or a house or a boat, holding a torch or a lighted wisp of 
Straw in their hands; may be the closing of the year is signified by this 
custom. 


The circuit in the opposition direction is called sinister in the double 
meaning of the word in Latin— ill-omen or left. It is generally considered as 
à process of black magic in connection with the ideas of malign influence; 
misfortune and death, Along with the prayers recited backwards, it consti- 
tutes the great weapon of sorcerers in Celtic and German countries. To go 
round the church three times (having withershins figures) is known in 
Scotland among the rites of witches’ assembly. According to an Irish 
tradition there was a sacred well at the foot of Carbury Hill in county 
Kildare on which only four privileged persons could look on pain of some 
dreadful personal injury. But one lady Boand ridiculed the prohibition, 
and going to the well, walked contemptuously thrice round it left-hand-wise; 
whereupon the well burst up round her and broke her thigh bone, one hand 
and one eye. She fled in terror Eastward; but the water pursued her tilt she 
arrived at the sea. shore, where she was drowned. Even after that the water 
continued to flow so as to form the river Boand or Boyne which took its 
name from her. 


Hunt in his * Romances and Drolls of the West of England’ ( p. 48 
quoted from Tawney’s * Ocean of story’, Vol. I. Loudon, 924, p. 90 ) says 
if an invalid goes out for the first time and makes a circuit against the Sun 
or left-hand-wise, there will be a relapse of the disease. 


Thiselton Dyer in his book ‘English Folk-lore’, p. 7L, says that in 
‘Devonshire black heads or pinsoles are cured by creeping on one's hands 
and knees under or through a bramble three times with the Sun— from East 
to West. The same custom is followed by many Indians when they reach 
the pilgrimages through creeping Eastward. Making circumambulation of 
Govardhana Mountain in or near Vrindabana also heals up the wound 
and wards off many incurable diseases, It is an hearsay in the temple of 
Vaisnava Devi in Jammu also. 


Borand's “Popular Antiquities’, Vol. I, p. 225, quoted from 'Sin- 
clairs Statistical Account of Scotland ', says -- when highlanders go fora 


?^ Burton ‘Narratives from Criminal Trials in Scotland" Vol. I, p. 278. 
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bath or to drink out of a consecrated fountain, they must always approach 
by going round the place from east to west on the south-side. This is 
called Gaelic -- going round the right or the lucky way. The opposite 
course is unlucky. Or if a person's meat or drink were to affect the wind-pipe 
or come against his breath, they should cry out-- ‘ Desheak’ -~an 
ejaculation, praying it may go by the right way. 28 


There was a severe attack of the cattle's disease in I885 in Punjab. 
Though veterinary surgeons tried to help the cattle, they could not get suc- 
cess. Then they procured the service of a man who drew a line on the 
ground around the herd of cattle, alighted on the horse back and rode round 
the circle in the manner of circumambulation, reciting mantras and sprin- 
kling water over the circle. He repeated the practice and this cured the . 
cattle.2? 


‘The term kar, meaning ‘a charmed circle’ (of Hindu astrologers ) 
seems to be derived from the Sanskrit kara a * prison’. The Hindi words 
kada and kataka meaning ring or bracelet or zone are also allied. The 
terms kara, kada or kataka are invoked as protection zone in the same 
manner as when the Roman Catholics cross themselves on the chest when 
they are apprehensive of danger in everyday life.?? It constantly occurs in 
charms and mantras. Even in the Epic?? Laksmana circumambulated around 
Sita while he drew a protective circle around her with the tip of his bow. 


Another superstition was prevalent during the l5th cent. A. D. The 
creditor used to draw a circle around the debtor, if he had broken his pro- 
mise several times to pay him the money. It was known as Mandali. Marco 
Polo in his account of travel mentioned an incident which he had witness- 
ed. A king owed a foreign merchant a certain sum of money which he put 
off with promises several times. One day the merchant found an oppor- 
tunity and drew a circle rouad both the king aad his horse. The king at 
once-halted,- without stirring until the merchant was satisfied. 


, In the second act of the Mrcchakatika, there is a mention of 
* gambler's ring? where a shampooer was bound by it. 


In Jamaica, Negroes draw a circle in chalk marked on the door of the 
house as an act of protective charm to those who are within the house where 


26 Indian Antiquary, I885, Vol XII, p. 36. 

27 Ibid. Vol XI, 882, pp. 35-36, Sir Richard Temple. 
38 Yule, Vol. II. p. 343. 

29 Ananda Ramayana, Saras-kanda, sarga 7, verse 98. 
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no duppy can enter after this circle is drawn. A duppy in Jamaica’s 
negroes’ custom is a kind of spirit with supernatural powers and is said to 
be formed from a cloud of smoke which arises from the grave of a person 
who has been dead for three days.39 


Magic and circumambulation : 


The concepts of circle or encircling symbolise the idea of continuity, 
finality and eternity. The circle as a supernatural protective barrier has 
several analogies in primitive customs. 


A Chinese charm consists in drawing a circle with ashes around the 
dead man. It is supposed to resuscitate him.3 The custom of circumam- 
bulation in magical practice was practised by Indians, Greeks and Celts, 


Frazer has given several examples of rings of arms (talisman) and 
fingers - — suggesting the idea of keeping the soul in the body. For that 
purpose magic cords are tied down the wrist, ankle, arm or neck among 
various ethnic groups.?? To keep the soul in or the demon out the pratice 
of drawing a circle became natural. In ancient India, the medical magician 
encircled the bed of a woman at child-birth with black pebbles to ward off 
demoniac spirit, According to Mr. V. Henry, there were in old Indian magic 
trees of double pentacles, consisting of two equal and equilateral triangles, 
cutting each other where resulting segments are equal. Here the idea may 
be that the star form of pentacles pierces the invisible enemies. Indian 
data show a connection of circle with astrological elements as is also 
seen in Semitic culture. Babylonian literatures perpetually refer to usurtu 
as a prototype of the magical circle possessing the properties of ban. They 
use flour of lime or corn in drawing a circle as Indians do with the rice or 
wheat flour 


Future predictions also are shown in these magical circles. In one of 
the Satras the owl that flies to the abode of gods is addressed with the 
words -- Flying round the village from left to right, portend to us luck by 
your cry O OwP.35 


The elaboration of geometrical designs and astrological figures within 
the circle was connected with its positive efficacy for conjuration and cont- 
rol of the spirit. 


30 Folk-Lore, Vol. XV, 904, pp. 90 and 207. 

छा J.J. M. de Groot, * The religious system of China’, Leyden, I892 ff. VI. 952, 
82 Frazer, ‘ Golden Bough °, Part II. P.3]5 ff. 

33 Henry V, La magie dans V Inde antique, Paris, 909, p. 42. 

34 ]bid, p. 93. 

95 Hiranyakesi Grhya Süira, I. XVIL |, 3, 
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For summoning chance spirits or seeing visions generally, a circle was 
made ( probably at cross-roads ) and perfumed and the operator has to walk 
found its circumference, East to West till he is giddy.3e 


For necromancy the churchyard was an appropriate site. The 
operator wears elaborate vestments and is anointed with holy oil. The circle 
is invariably obliterated on the conclusion of the operation. 


The talismans, pentacles or seals used freely by magicians depended 
largely upon the magical circle which was described round them. The first 
virtue of the seal is the star under whose influence it is, and accordingly, it 
would be made of gold, if the planet is Sun, of iron if the planet is Mars. 


The magical circle of Medieval Occultism has innumerable varieties, 
according to the purpose, the time and the species of spirit to be invoked. 
The magician after purifying himself, collects his paraphernalia, including 
his magic wand, blessed candles and holy water, magical sword or knife 
and so forth, and traces the circle, usually 9 ft. in diameter, with his sword. 
He then blesses the circle : * In the name of the Glorious Trinity, proceed 
weto our work in these mysteries to accomplish that which we desire: 
we therefore, in their name (Trinity ) consecrate this piece of ground 
for our defence, so that no spirit whatsoever shall be able to break these 
boundaries, neither be able to cause injury nor detriment to any of us 
here assembled; but that they may be compelled to stand before this circle 
and answer truly our demands.’ Now if anyone would call any evil 
spirit to the circle he must first consider and know his nature and to which 
ofthe planets it agrees and what offices are assigned unto him from the 
planet. This being known, let there be first sought out the place fit and 
convenient and proper for his invocation according to the nature of the 
planet and the quality of the offices of the same spirit as near as it can be 
done; as if their power be over the sea, rivers or floods, then let the place 
be sea-shore and so of the rest. Then choose a convenient time for the 
quality of the air(being severe, quiet and clear, fitting for the spirit to 
assume the bodies). In the circle write the divine names and all those 
things which do yield defence to us; and with them those divine names which 
do rule his planets and the offices of the spirit himself. Then let the exor- 
cist and his companion enter the circle. If after invocation, the spirit refuses 
to enter, reiterate the same three times from stronger to stronger, using 
compelling words, cursing, punishment, suspension from his power and 





88 Barrett, F. ‘ Magus,’ London, 80], II, 95. 
8! Ibid, ll. 69, 
38 Thompson, R, C. * Semitic Magic’, London, 908, p. LX, 
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office and the like. If the spirit makes the doubtful assertions, it must be 
tested by oath; the operator stretches his sword out of the circle and swears. 
the spirit by laying his hand on the sword. At last, operation begins, there 
appear infinite visions, apparitions, phantasms etc., beating of drum and all 
kinds of musical instruments, which is done by the spirits so that with the 
terror they might force some of the companions out of the circle, At this 
point operator interferes, holding pentacles in his hand, and says— Avoid 
these iniquities. The spirit invoked now normally appears.? It is here 
sufficient to speak about the superstitions which are practised with the act of 
circumambulation. 


Religious Practice of Circumambulation : 


In all the Indo-European religions, almost everywhere— middle East 
farther East, or European countries— we find the frequent use of circumam- 
bulation in their religious practices 


In India : in Vaisnavism, during Sandhya-rites an act of circumam: 
bulation is performed daily. J. Gonda in his book entitled * Vaisnavism and 
Saivism “० has given the prayers where according to the Vaisnava belief, 
luminaries are propitiated with circumambulation as they consider that thé 
God is present in the discs of the luminaries. They bid farewell to Sandhya- 
goddess also. It is performed with the hand in the position of prayer, with 
a pradaksind (clockwise circumambulation ), and three successive stanzas 
addressed to Mitra which go back to YV., and are in Vedic ritual used in 
connection with the worship of the ritual fire, The first stanza is T'S. 3.4 
].5 (identical TA. 4. 3. 2. which is a variant of RV. 3. 59. 64) 


In the Atma-Sikta,® ritual of Paja is done in the same manner as 
narrated in the foregoing passage, In the Vaisnava cult, God is honoured 
as a royal guest and koma ( offering into fire ) is retained in all Püja-ceremo- 
nies— a preparation and offering of cooked rice ( avis), God's principal 
food. But in the North, a Vaisnava prepares pdyasa or any milk-product for 
the Havis. After that, offered-food is taken away to be eaten by the worship: 
pers and is distributed among those who might be present (prasüda). A site 
is cleaned, a bali consisting of cooked rice sprinkled with butter or the milk- 
products like payasa or ped@s is offered to god Visnu who is symbolised in, 
the form of lotus shape and a circumambulation is executed round the lotus- 
seat.43 


89 Ency, Reli. Eth. Hastings, Vol. VIII, 95, y. 323. 

40 London, 3970, Ch. IV., p. 74. 

4l Popular Hinduism, Madras, 90], p. 95 

4? Vaikh, M. P., 5.49; Kasyapa Arcand Khanda, 3 

*$ Caland, W. ' Een indogermaansch Instratiegebruik, Amsterdam Academy, I898 
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~ ' In the Gopala-Tapaniya-Upanisad, which belongs to the Vaisnava- 
Upanisads (Adyar Library Series 52, Srinivasa, T. R., Ayyngar, Madras, 
I954) the: mode of worshipping Govinda ( as mentioned by J. Gonda) is 
elaborately described ( Ibid., II. I7-24). It is said there that the place of 
worship should be washed well. Then there should be drawn a figure of 
eight-petalled gold lotus with fragrant sandal paste. On each petal should 
be inscribed six syllables of Kama-Mala-Mantra (which contains 48 sylla- 
bles). Thus forty-eight syllables would be installed in the eight-petalled 
lotus. .Then a circle is to be drawn around the lotus. In the eight petals 
and its. pericarp beginning from the Eastern petal clockwise are to be worship- 
ped the four Atmans — the Atma, Antaratma, Paramatma and Jnanatma. 
The fout cardinal directions of the lotus should be considered as macro- 
scopic dharma, jñāna, vairagya and ai$varya, while four intermediate direc- 
tions as microscopic dharma, jana, vairagya and ai$varya. 


In the second stage of circumambulation, it should be accomplished 
with the avarana-puja by worshipping in the Eastern, Southern, Western and 
Northern.petals— Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha, and 
in the South-Eastern, South-Western, North-Western and North-Eastern 
petals — Santi, Sri, Sarasvati and Rati. 


In this way, there are eight long stages described in the Gopala-Tapa- 
sniya—Upanisad where a worshipper has to circumambulate the eight-petalled 
lotus eight times by paying homage to eight sets of Avarana-devatas belong- 
ing to Vaisnavism. The homage includes — asana, svagata, padya, arghya, 
@camaniya, madhuparka, acamana, snana, vasana, Gbharana, sugandha, suma- 
nas, dhiipa, dipa, naivedya, vandana and then circumambulation.® 


People in Mathura do Pradaksina of Govardhana by sitting or stand+ 
ing; so also to-Bahubali in Karnataka ( Jainism ). Even in the Sesanaga cave 
of Amaranatha, the circumambulation is done in the way of Saivism. This 
is to transcend the Earth to reach transcendental Brahman. 


There are given symbols of the ornaments and arms and weapons of 
Lord Krsna in the Gopala-tapaniya-Upanisad (46-6l) where they are also 
worshipped in like manner, 

In the Hari-Bhakti-Vilàsa (5. I4!) the adoration of the conch-shell 
is an essential element of the worship, It is in a triangle placed to the left 
-of the devotee, put on a support purified with the mantra — astraya phat 
which destroys all frustrating influences, filled with the water, covered with 
Co 


44 Gopala-Tapaniya-Upanigad. Adyar Library, Series 52, Srinivasa T. R. Ayyangar, 
Madras. 945, 
t5 Hari-bhakti-vilasa. 5. Q8ff. 
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flowers and sandal and is consecrated with Mantras. Then fire is adored on 
the support and Sun and Moon in the conch of Visnu. After having invited 
the holy water (of Ganga and Yamuna) to leave the orb of the Sun and 
Krsna to cease, to reside in the heart, the water in the conch is through 
gazing, imposition of hands and mantras transformed into Amrta. This 
holy liquid is then utilised in adoring Krsna and washing his image. (In an 
interpolated passage of the Mbh“ it is said that Yudhisthira being installed on 
the throne is consecrated by Krsna himself, who sprinkles him with water 
contained in his famous conch, the Paficajanya ). After the ablution, sandal 
flowers, incense and food are offered to him; other observances are, medis 
tation on the eight petals which shine forth from god’s face which enters the 
food, a nirdjana ceremony ( lustration or illumination of God in circumam- 
bulatory manner. Solution of saffron or turmeric and lime are also used 
for the ceremony) consisting in making circles of light before the image, 
a repeated circumambulation, and prostration before the image. 


Dr. B. R. Modak” (in the 22nd AJOC — 965, pp. 228-229, in his 
paper ‘Royal ceremonies in the Atharvaveda Parisis as" : then in the 23rd 
AIOC, 966, p. 5 ) and T. N. Dave (in the Sarada-Pradipa-Patrika No. 5 
and 6, pp. 5l-66 and 3-]8) have given the account of circumambulation 
where both the scholars have included the Justration ( waving light in circular 
manner in front of God) also in the rite of circumambulation. Dr. B. 
R. Modak again mentions that even an elephant which is considered to be 
an auspiciousliving being is worshipped by waving auspicious light aroun 
the elephant. 


‘In the thirty Minor Upanisads*® circumambulation is represented as 
a Tantric practice in a mysterious and a metaphysical metaphor. It is said 
over there, that in the state of unmani or amanaska ( with Sanmukhi 
process of hearing tbe internal sound by closing two ears with the two 
thumbs, two eyes with the two fore-fingers, two nostrils with the two middle 
fingers and the mouth with the two little fingers) one hears the sound of 
Pranava, in which mind becomes completely absorbed— Such a person is 
not affected by the karmas of prayers performed during the setting and 
rising of the Sun (Sandhya vandana ). He rises above the day and night 
through the annihilation of time and space, and becomes one with Brahman, 
as he constitutes only the body of dhyana with the unshaken posture ( asana ), 
For him, state of unmani is padya (offering of water for washing the feet 


48 After XII. 40. 5 critical edition. BORI. Poona. 
47 Modak, B. R., 22nd 4702, I966, p. 5. 
$8  Aiyer, K, N. Madras, 94, p. 248., Mandala-Br. Upanigad, Br, II, 
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of god), The state amanaska where the mind is offered as sacrifice itself, 
constitutes arghya (offering of the water of oblation ). His state of eternal 
brightness constitutes his bath, contemplation of atman consti:utes an idol of 
sandal; Drk or spiritual eyes are Aksata (unbroken rice. ). The attaining 
of Cit or Consciousness is like worshipping with the flowers. The Agni or 
warmth of Cit is like incense. His state of immobility is ( is that state of 
ego he being one with all) pradaksina ( going round the image). This type 
of pradaksina is the highest state in Tantricism where a devotee or a sā- 
dhaka is nearing God or has become one with God. 


It is important to note that pradaksina or parikrama in the Saivism 
is performed differently. In the Siva-temple, it is not performed by going 
round and round the temple as in the Vaisnavite practice of circumambu- 
lation, but here, the devotee goes from bull ( Nandi ) to Canda whose image 
js stationed to the West of the Northern door, and back to Nandi thence 
to Somasütra (the water chute) and back again to Nandi. Thence to Canda 
and from there again to the Bull of Lord Siva. 


Vrsabham candam vrsabham caiva, somasütrarà punar vrsabham. 
Canam ca somasiitram ca, punas ca cand ari punar vrsabham.*? 


Looking up from the Somasütra, the devotee worships the flag on the 
"éikhara of the Siva-temple. Here the terms soma-sütra and prandla 
are used. 


There is an interesting story in the Siva-purdna where it is told that 
when Kumara and Ganeéa came to the marriageable age, Parvati and Siva 
thought of their marriage. It used to be the feat of bravery if one circumam- 
bulated the whole Earth, of the circumference of 25,000 Kms in those days, 
but now because of the space-age it is easy to go flying in the air-bus. The 
parents of Kumara and Ganesa placed a condition before both of them 
that whoever would circumambulate the Earth first, would get married first. 
Hearing the condition of marriage, Karttikeya leapt to go round the Earth 
while the heavier GaneSa measured his incapability (in his mind) of not 
walking upto even two miles. Through his sharp intelligence he found out a 
solution. He made two seats for his parents to sit over there and adored 
4hem and then he moved around them seven times and then asked his 
parents to marry him first. But his parents insisted upon his circumam- 
bulating the Earth first. He confirmed that he already moved around the 
Earth seven times, what to say of one circumambulation of it. They, the 
primordia! parents, reminded him that he took seven rounds around them- 








49 ]$üna Paddhati III. XII. 59. 
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selves and not around the Earth. Ganesa prudently replied that his circumam- 
bulation was result-oriented. He quoted the scripture where it was written 
that a son who worships his parents and circumambulates them, gets the 
fruit of going round the Earth. He asserted. his viewpoint after saying if the 
Vedas were false, then the form of the primordial parents also would be 
falsified. Seeing the intellectual feat of Ganesa, they married him first with 
the two daughters of Visvariipa named Siddhi and Buddhi. 


Count D'alviella in his book “ The migration of Symbols’ rightly said 
* Right-handed svastika is lucky one which is the emblem of Gane$a, while 
left-handed represents the female principle and is sacred to Kali arid typifies 
the course of the Sun in the subterranean world from West to East, symbo- 
lising darkness, death and destruction. ' 


The Roman Catholic church also uses circumambulation in the 
consecration of churches, in the enthroning ceremony of Bishop, and in 
other exceptional ceremonies. We can say that here, then is a rite which?» 
devised by the distant pre-historic ancestors, is yet celebrated in official litur- 
gies and in popular customs. 


Magical effect due to circumambulation is already shown in the 
Mahaparinibbana Sutta ( where circumambulation by the disciples of Buddha 
over his dead body produced automatic fire around it).  Pradaksinà rite is 
done by the Modern Hindus and Buddhists for purification also. In India, 
Tibet, China and Japan there are galleries or passage round the stüpas or 
shrines for the circumambulation of pilgrims. The same idea is connected 
with the Ka'bah and Mecca, of which I am going to give the account elabo- 
rately. Muhammadans walk several times round certain sacred places 
notably the Kabah at Mecca; and Oriental Christians perform the same 
‘ceremony round the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. In the most ancient form 
"of sacrifice among the Arabs the participants march three times round the 
altar on which the victim lies ready to be slain, and sing as they go.5! 


Circumambulation and temple architecture of India : 


If we read the book ‘The Hindu Temples,'5? we shall find innumes 
rable customs concerning temple architecture and its connection with the 
rite of circumambulation. The word pradaksinà has the prefix pra with the 
word daksina meaning right. Thus this word connotes proceeding to the right. 


In laying the foundation stone of a temple, a ceremony known às 
Istaka-nyasa is performed in which the custom of circumambulation of the 


5! Robertson, Smith, * The religion of the Semites,’ ॥ 889, p. 320. 
5? Kramrisch, Stella, Vol, II, Calcutta, 5946, pp. 299 and also see pp. 300, 358, 
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foundation has been prevalent in India since the time of the Gupta-dynasty 
specifically with Hinduism ( but during Asokau period, with the Buddhism 
also ). 


According to the Vaikhànasagama ( Ch. V. ), where it is called Pratha- 
masilestaka-vidhi and in the Silpa-ratna (XII. 26), five or nine bricks are 
thus laid down, one in the centre of the square, the others in the cardinal 
and intermediate directions following the course of tbe Sun beginning from 
the East. For this rite of forundation, the Brhad-Samhita (LI. II2 ) says 
that it should be from ihe South-East while the Visnudharmottara Purüna 
C LII. (0) prescribes it from the North-East. 


For the measurement of tbe circumambulatory passage, the Samaran- 
gana-Sütradhüra ( LXIX. 52-53) gives the width of the outer path for 
circumambulation ( BArama ) of the temple as four padas. There is another 
passage constructed for the inner circumambulation known as Andhakarika 
or ambulatory of the temple called Sandhara, 


Garbha-grhya or cella or Sanctum Sanctorium by its nature is a secret 
and sacred chamber. To maintain its sacredness the temple becomes enlar- 
ged by covering the circumambulatory passage. These types of temples are 
called Sandhára which means they have an internal circumambulatory gallery 
so that the Garbha-Grhya has its walls encased in a second series of walls. 
This rule of internal circumambulatory passage dates from the Gupta-period. 
Temple at Gop, Siva-temple of Bhumara, the Parvati temple at Nàchnà- 
küthara—- all belong to the Sandhara type of temples. The integration of 
the enclosing walls of the ambulatory in the body of the temple is all purely 
an Indian development. 


The temple which is known as Sandhara because of its internal circum- 
ambulatory passage, has more characteristics in the temples of South 
India. In the South, the enclosing wall has a greater retentivity than else- 
where in India. Here, the principle of enclosing is as strongly in force in 
the Vastumandala of the type Sthandila or Padmagarbha with its several 
rigid zones, as it is in the structural Prákàras or Avaranas. It is the high wall 
which encloses South Indian Temples. Directions of the face of temple also 
go with the directions of clockwise circumambulatory passage. 


Temple in the East faces West and that in the West should face the 
East; and the others clock-wise, those in the North facing South. But 
tbe one in South should not face North. The Vaikhanasagama (Ch. II) 





** Samarüngana-Sütra dhüra, X. Il2, 
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gives the reason for not having the face of the temple towards North. It 
says that cremation-ground should be to the North of the city or village 
where Candalas live. Thus the impurity of the dead bodies should not ‘enter 
the temple 


It is said by Stella Kramrisch after her great observation that the 
closeness of the carved images and the worshippers in one space is brought 
to its maximum in the inner ambulatory which, in the larger temple (San: 
dhara ) surrounds the. garbha-grhya (sanctum). The rite of circumam- 
bulation is more a communion by movement with the images stationed on 
the walls than a visual recognition of their identity and the perfection. of their 
workmanship. The rite of circumambulation is performed outside the tem- 
ple also, whether there be an enclosed inner ambulatory ( Sandhdra ) or not 
( Nirandhára). The circumambulation for the worship of the Sun is done by 
the devotee after taking a round on his own axis to express the manifestation 
of the Sun all over the directions.55 


Comparing the great temples of India as the aggregation of this 
wonderful world again, Stella Kramrisch re-echoed her sentiments of reli- 
gious ferver thus: “All the things “of this wonderful world.’ — its course 
and the passage that leads beyond it— are described under the - guise 
of temple: the diverse shapes ... high and low. ... The kings are admoni- 
Shed to see the order of this world in the likeness of the temple, and be 
guided, supported by it in the long ascent to the ground above, the High 
‘Alter, above which are the rays and deathlessness of the Sun, the Brahman.5 
Below it, all are; in the power of death, who has given this residence on 
earth to sacrificial man so that he may ascend to its summit and finally 
transcend. All is order in the residence of God on earth. Viewed from 
above as much as from the Centre—which view no physical eye can take- 
they-have their stations simultaneously, in rhythmic intervals on the body of 
the temple 


Thus we can say that the circumambulatory passage is a powerful 
projection of a temple from where we can view the totality of inner and outer 
residence of the god which is beautifully carved by the sculptors who are not 
less than yogis in the true sense of the term 


55 Hindu Temples, Vol. II. p. 357. 
88 Ch. Up. UL 9. 4; Tait, A. वी. 2. 2, Xs xb cR fe Be eS 
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संनिपातपरिभाषा 
सरोजा भाटे 


सूत्रशैल्यां निबद्धानां पाणिनीयसून्नाणां सारस्येनावगमार्थम्‌ उत्तरकाढीनेः वैयाकरणेः 
विराचितानां परिभाषाणां पाणिनीयव्याकरणपरम्परायाम्‌ अनितरसाधारणं माहात्म्यं वतते | 
परःपश्चशतमेता: परिभाषाः आदिमं वृत्तिकारमारम्य तदुत्तरैः Ga: वैयाकरणेः पाणिनीय- 
सूत्राणां व्याख्यानार्थं तेषां प्रवृत्तिनिणयार्थ रूपनिष्पत््यय च महत्या संख्यया निर्दिष्टा 
व्याख्याताश्च। पाणिनिना साक्षाद्‌ अनिर्दिष्टा अप्येताः परिभाषा; पू्सूरिम्यः प्राप्य 
अङ्गीकृत्य च तेन स्वव्याकरणं व्यरचि इति श्रद्दधते पाणिनीयाः | | 


इमाः परिभाषा: अङ्गीकृत्य पाणिनीयव्याकरणम्‌ अध्येतुकामः आधुनिकः छात्रस्तु 
कष्टमनुभवति | यतः काश्चन परिभाषा; पाणिनीयसूत्रशैस्या विरुध्यन्ते । अन्याः काश्चन 
सूत्राथीननुगुणमथं प्रतिपादयन्ति । अपराः काश्चन परस्परविरुद्धं किमापे विदधाति । 
एतासां मध्ये aga: परिभाषाः अनित्याः सत्यः कचन प्रवर्तन्ते कंचन नेव प्रयतन्ते । 
` 'परिभाषाणामिद स्वरूप पाणिनीयव्याकरणस्य इाख्नीयत्वं . सुश्िष्टवं च विहन्ति । अत 
परिभाषाणामेतासां पाणिनीयब्याकरणावगमार्थम्‌ अर्हानहलनिर्णयार्थं युक्तायुक्तत्वबिमशाः 
आवश्यकः | 


तत्र रूपसाधुत्वसंपादिकासु परिभाषासु अन्यतमा परिभाषा संनिपातपरिभाषा इति 
नाम्ना वैयाकरणनिकांये प्रसिद्धा । न केवळं पाणिनीयपरम्परायामपि तु तदितरेषु कातन्त्र- 
जैनन्द्रादिव्याकरणेष्वापि स्त्रीकृता इयं परिभाषा | ' कृन्मेजन्तः ' इति सूत्रस्य व्याख्यावसरे 
aaga इदेप्रथमतंया निर्दिष्टा परिभाषेयम्‌ उदाहरणसिद्विदोषभ्रदशीनपुरःसरं 
व्याख्याता | वार्तिककृता परिगणितानि सर्वाण्युदाहरणानि प्रत्याख्याय भाष्यकारः AT- 
राण्युदाहरणानि ददौ । यद्यपि अस्यां परिभाषायां वात्तिकक्कतोद्भाविताः दोषाः भाष्यकृता 
सर्माथेतास्तथापि अन्ततो गल्या महता कण्ठेन पुनः प्रतिष्ठापिता इयं परिभाषा । वार्त्तिक- 


१ व्याकरणमहाभाष्य, एफ्‌. कीलहॉने ( संपा, ) तृतीयाइत्तिः का, वा. अभ्यंकर ( संपा, ), पुणे, १९६२ 
प्रथमो भागः g, ५९-१००३ न हि भिक्षुकाः सन्तीति स्थाल्यो नाधिश्रीयन्ते न च मृगाः सन्तीति 
(cs यवा नोप्यन्ते | ...... p तस्माद्यान्येतस्याः परिभाषायाः प्रयोजनानि तंदर्थमेषा परिभाषा कतेव्या प्रति- 
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कृता पतञ्जढिना च प्रदर्शितेषु दोषेषु केषांचन दोषाणां प्रतिविधानं कृत्वा भतृहरिणां 
महाभाष्यदीपिकायां कानिचन नूतनानि उदाहरणानि परिगणय्य e प्रतिष्ठापिता इयम | 
परिभाषाव्याख्यातृषु व्याडिसीरदेवादिषु रोखरकारेण नागेशभट्टेन प्रयोजनानि प्रदर्श्य 
सविस्तरं प्रतिपादितमुपयोगित्वमस्या; परिभाषायाः | 

“ संनिपातलक्षणो विधिः अनिमित्तं तद्विघातस्य ” इत्याकारः संनिपातपरि- 
भाषायाः | संनिपातो नाम द्वयोः संबन्धः संश्लेषः आनन्तर्ये वा । तदाश्रितो विधिः 
तद्विघातस्य आनन्तर्यविधातकस्य विध्यन्तरस्य निमित्तं भवितुं नाति peris, gige 
निमित्ताश्रितो हि विधिः अस्याः परिभाषायाः विषयो भवितुमईृति। अयं च विधि; 
त्रिभिः प्रकारैः पूषपरसंनिपात विहन्तुं प्रभवति । ( १ ) पूर्वसंनिपातिनो रूपविधातिन, 
( २ ) परसंनिपातिनो रूपविघातेन, ( ३) आगमद्वारा साक्षात्‌ पूर्वपरसंनिपातविधातेन | 
संवैः वेयाकरणेः प्रदरितान्युदाहरणानि एषु त्रिषु प्रकारेषु अन्यतमे अन्तभीवयितुं 
शक्यन्ते | तत्र कानिचिदत्र प्रदर्श्यन्ते । 


१) अमुना | 
अदस इति सवनाम्नः तृतीयैकवचनस्य रूपमिदम अनेन प्रकारेण निष्पाद्यते 


अदस्‌ + टा (पा. १.२.४५, ४.१.२) 

अदस्‌ + आ (पा. १.३.७, ९ ) 

अद +आ (पा. ७.२.१०२, ६.१.९७ ) 

अमु +आ (पा. ८.२.८०) 

अमु +ना (पा. १.४.७, ७.३.१२०, ८.२.३) 
अमु + ना इत्यत्रस्थायां “सुपि च? (पा. ७. ३. १०२ ) इति सपादसत्ताध्यायीस्थः 
सूत्रदृष्टया Bade मुत्वविधायकं सूत्रमसिद्दम्‌ । अतः AIN अद + “ना pur. 
वस्था | ततो यञ्परकहस्वाकारान्ताङ्गसद्‌भावेन सुपि चेत्यनेन दीधै कृते “अमूना इत्यनिष्टं 
ख्समापद्यते | परं स्वीकृतायामस्यां परिभाषायामनिष्टवारणं Su] शक्पते | अमु इत्युका- 
uaga आ इति विभक्तिश्वेत्येतयो: संनिपातम्‌ उपजीव्यः wb नाभावः अमु इति 
पूर्वसंनिपातिनः स्वरूपं दीधद्वारा विहन्तुं नाईति | अतः सुपि च इति सूत्रस्य न प्रवृत्तिः | 
एवमनया परिमाषया दीधेविधायकसून्रस्य प्रबृत्तिविधात अमुना site सिध्यति | 


२ महाभाष्यदीपिका, अम्यँक्रर-लिमये ( संपा, ), भांडारकरप्राच्यविद्यासंशोधनमन्दिरिम्‌ , पुणे, १९७० 
g. २३५ तः २४१ 
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२) कुम्भकारेभ्यः । ` ` 


कुम्भकार इति कृदन्तप्रातिपदिकस्य चतुर्थीबहुवचनस्य रूपमिदम्‌ । अस्य प्रक्रिया 
एबं वतते ---. 


कुम्भ + अम्‌ + कृ + अण्‌ + भ्यस्‌ (पा. ४.१.२, ३.२.१, ४.१.२, 
| १.२.४६ ) 
कुम्भ + कार + भ्यस्‌ ( पां. २.४.७१, १.३.७, ७.२.११५) 
कुम्भ + कारे + भ्यस्‌ (पा. ७.३.१५३ ) 

कुम्भकारेभ्य (पा. ८.२.६६, ८.३.१५ ) 


O , कुम्भकारे + भ्यस्‌ इत्यस्यामवस्थायां कुम्मकारे इति कृदन्तस्य एकारान्तत्वात्‌ 
कुन्मेजन्त (पा. १.१.३९ ) इति सूत्रेण अव्ययसंज्ञा प्राप्नोति | कृतायां चाव्ययसंज्ञा- 
. याम्‌ C अव्ययादाप्सुपः ? (पा. २.४.८२ ) इति सूत्रेण भ्यसो छोपः प्राप्मोति। कृते च 
छोपे *कुम्भकारे इत्यनिष्टं रूपं ग्रस्यते | संनिपातपरिभाषाश्रयेण तु इदमनिष्टं निवारयितुं 
शक्यते | कुम्भकारेत्यकारान्ताङ्ग-म्यसग्रत्ययस॑निपातम्‌ आश्रित्य mau एत्वविधिः अव्यय- 
संक्षाद्वारा परसंनिपातिनो भ्यसो विघातकं gh प्रवर्तयितुं नाईति। एवमनया परिभाषया 
अव्ययसंज्ञाया: छुकश्च निवत्ति; क्रियते । 


A) ग्रामणिक्रुलम्‌ । 


इदं हि समस्तं ` पदम्‌ । ग्रामाणि ` कुळम्‌ -इति अस्य विग्रहः | अस्य समासस्य 
निष्पत्तिः अनेन प्रकारेण भवति-- 


[ ( ग्राम + अम्‌ ER ) + क्विप्‌ + डस्‌ + कुछ + सु ] + सरु 


पा. ४.१.२, २३.२.६१, . 
= © x . पा. २.२.८ ॥ 
(ग्राम + नी + कुल )--सु . पा. १.३.२, ३, ९, पा. २.४.७१ 
l T, ६.१.६७ 
( ग्रामणि + कुछ ) + अम्‌ पा. ७.१.२४, पा. ६.३.६१ 


अम्रग्रामाम्यां नयतेर्नस्य णो वाच्यः | 


_ ग्रामणिकुम्‌ | 
maige इत्यत्र ग्रामणी इत्यस्मायरः टुप्तो5पि क्किपूप्रत्यय; प्रत्ययळक्षणेन 
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sert इति कब्पयितुं शाक्यते | अत्र ग्रामणि ( क्किप्‌ ) इत्यत्र | हृ्वस्यःपिति. . .” ( पा, ६. 
१. ७१ ) इति तुगागमः su सति तुकि “ग्रामणित्कुलम्‌ इत्यनिष्टं रूपमापद्चते। 
परं पूर्वोत्तरपदनिमित्तको ga: तुगागमद्वारा पूर्वोत्तरपदसँनिपातस्य विघातको भवितुं 
नाईति इति संनिपातपरिभाषामाश्रित्य अनिष्टं निवार्यते | 


. अन्यान्यपि बहुनि उदाहरणानि प्रदत्तानि तत्र तत्र बृत्तिकारेः परिमाषाब्याख्या- 
afta | उपजीन्योपजीवकविरोधस्यायुक्तत्वं हि एतत्परिभाषास्वीकारे बीजमिति ढोकिक- 
न्यायसिद्वेयमिति परिमाषाकाराः। परं छौकिकन्यायादस्याः परिभाषायाः कश्चन विशेषः 
प्रतिभातिं। छोके तावत्‌. उपजीवकम्‌ उपजीव्यस्य साक्षात्परम्परया वा विनाशं कतुं 
नाईति | व्याकरणे तु केवळं परम्परया विनाश; प्रतिषिद्धः | साक्षाद्‌ विनाशस्तु सर्वथा- 
नुमत एव । (PR: निमित्तभूतो यः संनिपातः तद्विघातकस्य स्वातिरिक्तशाख्रस्य 
स्वयमनिमित्तम्‌ इत्यथः अस्याः परिभाषायाः अभिप्रेतः । ) अङ्गप्रत्ययसंनिपातविधातका हि 
सर्वे आदेशा आगमाश्च। यदि व्याकरणे उपजीवकम्‌ उपजीव्यस्य साक्षाद्‌ विनाश ag न 
प्रभवेत्‌ तर्हि पूर्वपरानन्तर्थविधातकः सर्वोऽपि आगमविधिः आदेशविधिश्चानर्थकः स्यात्‌ | 
यथा अस्तेः स्थाने जायमानः भ्वादेशः अस्ति Aaa तत्स्थानं भते । धात्वार्धधातुक- 
प्रत्ययमुपजीब्य प्रवर्तमानाः इडागमादयोऽपि तं संनिपातं विश्नन्ति । अतः अङ्गग्रत्ययादि- 
संनिपातनिमित्तषु आगमादेशादिषु कृतेषु तदूद्वारा प्रवर्तमानं विध्यन्तरं ते संनिपातं 
ed न प्रभवति इति परिमाघार्थः स्वीकृतः व्याख्याङृद्भिः । अत एव नागेशमट्टैः 
परिभाषेन्दुशखरे “ तद्विघातस्य ? इत्यस्य तं संनिपातं यो विहन्ति तस्य (अनिमित्तम्‌) 
इत्यर्थः कृतः।? 


afirmar सप्त उदाहरणानि परिगणितानि अस्याः परिभाषायाः | तावन्त एव 
दोषा अपि परिगणिताः । पतञ्जलिना भाष्ये समर्थिताः सर्वे दोषाः । भर्तृहरिणा दीपिकायां 
केषांचन दोषाणां प्रतिविधानं कृतम्‌ । नागेशभड्टेनापि केचन दोषा निराकृताः । तथापि 
प्रायः Gi: वैयाकरणैः दोषदुष्टत्वमस्याः अङ्गीकृत्य तनिरासार्थमू इयम्‌ अनित्या इति प्रति- 
पादितम्‌ | यत्रेतत्स्वीकारे अनिष्टरूपापत्तिः तत्रेयं न प्रवतति इति तेषामभिम्रायः । 
पाणिनेरपीदमनित्यत्वं संमतमिति ज्ञापकपुरःसरं प्रतिपादितं तैः । तथा हि कष्टाय क्रमणे 
(पा. ३. १. १४ ).इति सूत्रे कष्टाय इति निर्देशः अस्याः परिमाषायाः अनिलत्बं 








३ परिभाषेन्दुशेखरः, कील्हॉगे ( संपा, ) द्वितीयाइत्तिः का, वा. अभ्यंकर (संपा, ), पुणे १९६० 
परिभाषाक्रमाङ्गः ४५ 
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ज्ञापयति इति टीकाकाराः | कष्टाय इति कष्ट-शब्दस्य चतुथ्यैकवचनस्य रूपमधोनिर्दिष्टा- 
 guR emp 

कष्ट +डे पा. 9. १.२ 

कष्ट + य . पा;.७.:१...१३ 
T FM + Uu पा. ७, 3. १०२ 


अत्र हि सुपि च (पा. ७. 3. १०२ ) इति सूत्रम्‌ एतत्परिभाषास्वीकारे नव प्रवतत | 
यतः अतन्ताङ्गयञादिम्रत्ययसन्निपातविधातकं तत्‌ । अदन्ताडूविभक्तिसंनिपांतमुपजीव्य 
प्रवृत्तः यादेशः तत्संनिपाताबधातक॑ दीधविधायकं सुपि चेति सूत्रं न प्रबतयितुमहति | 
अप्रवत्ते हि दीर्घ कष्टय इत्यनिष्टं .रूपमापचेत । अतः संनिपातपरिभाषायाः अनित्यत्व-. 
agga तस्याः अत्र अप्रंवत्तिः स्वीकर्तन्या | अरंमाउ्ज्ञापकात्‌ अनित्यत्वे स्वीकृत एवं 
क्रापयति इत्यादि रूपाणि सिध्यन्ति | क्रापयति इति .क्रीङ्घातोः ण्यन्तस्य प्रयोजकंकतरि 
प्रथमपुरुबैकवचनस्य रूपम्‌ | तस्य सिद्धि; एवं कतुं शक्यते - | 


t 


-. क्रीतणिच्‌ + BET २.१.२६, ३.२.१२३ 


R क्रे+इ~+ति, पा. १.३.७, ९, ७.२.११५, ३.४.७८ 
| WHEE पा. ६.१.४८ | 
` RHEE 0.9338 


क्राप्‌+इ+अ~+ति पा, ३.१.६८ 
AD + ए--अ--ति :पा.;७.३.८४ 
A+ अय्‌ + अ.+ ति पा. ६.१ WA 
¬. ,- ऋपयति | 
अत्र यदि संनिपातपरिभाषा प्रवर्तत तर्हि घातुप्रत्ययसंनिपातनिमित्तमाखं तत्संनिपात- 
'विधातकं पुगांगमं न प्रवतयेत्‌ | अकृते च पुगागमे अनिष्टं XR HIN | 


एवंविधान्यन्यानि बहूनि उदाहरणानि वार्तिककृता अन्यैश्च वैयाकरणेः परिगणि- 
तानि येषु सनिपातपरिमाषा अनिष्टमापादयति। तन्निरासारथमेव अनित्यत्वमस्याः अङ्गीक्रिपतेः। 


: ` आपि, सत्यमेवेंयमभिग्रेता पाणिनेः ? यद्येवं, कथं स दोषेषु प्रतिविदध्यात्‌ ? यद्यन- 
भिप्रेता, कथम्‌ इष्टरूपसिद्धिः ? इति प्रश्नाः इदानीं समुत्तिष्ठन्ति । 


इयं परिभाषा तदैव पाणिनीयलेन स्वीकतुँ शक्यते. यदा 'इयमाचायेप्रवृत्तिद्वारा 
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ज्ञापिता स्यात्‌, पाणिनीयतन्त्रेण सूत्रसरण्या च न विसंबदेत्‌। स्वीकृतायामस्यां पाणिनीय- 
सूत्राणां सूत्राक्षराणां वा चारिताध्यै यदि भवेत्‌, अस्वीकृतायां च वैयथ्येम्‌ अनुभूयेत, 
dea इयं पाणिनेः सवथा संमता इति वक्तुं शक्येत । 


आदौ तावत्‌ अनित्यत्वमस्याः परिभाषायाः अपाणिनीयत्व स्फुटीकरोति | यतो हि न 
कोऽपि तादृशो नियमः पाणिनीयतन्त्रे विद्यते यस्य साक्षाद्‌ अनित्यत्वं ( प्रतिषेधं विहाय ) 
वर्तते | अनित्यानां हि नियमानामङ्गीकारे पाणिनीयव्याकरणस्य meted परिपूर्णत्वं च 
सर्वथा विनस्येत्‌ | अतः पाणिनिसूत्राक्षरानुगुणानां नित्यानामेव परिमाघाणां पाणिनीयतन्त्रे 
समावेशो भवितुमहेति । ` | 


अपरं च यानि रूपाणि अनया परिभाषया साध्यन्ते तेषाम्‌ अन्यथासिद्धिः कतुं 
शक्यते | तत्र केषांचन रूपाणामन्यथासिद्विः - पूवमेव भाष्यकृता अन्यैश्च प्रदर्शिता | 
परम्परायां परिगणितेषु रूपेषु बहूनाम्‌ अन्यथासिद्विः परिमाषान्तरेण sd शक्यते | 
औपदेशिकप्रायोगिकयोः ओपदेशिकस्यैव ग्रहणमिति परिभाषा पाणिनिसूत्रव्याख्याने 
सर्वेत्रोपयुज्यत | सूत्र निर्दिष्टं रूपं यदा उपदेशसिद्धं प्रयोगसिद्धं चेति द्विविधं संभवति 
तदा उपदेशसिद्वस्यैव ग्रहणमिति परिमाषार्थः । स्वीकृतायां ह्यस्यां परिभाषायां संनिपात- 
परिमाषायाः लक्ष्य भूतेषु नेकेष्दाहरणेषु आनिष्टापत्तिः निवारयितुं शक्यते | अन्यत्र च 
कारणान्तरं प्रदश्य अनिष्टत्रारणं कर्त शक्यते | कानिचिदुदाहरणानि अत्र दीयन्ते । 


अमुना । 

(प्रक्रिया २२८ पृष्ठे द्रष्टव्या ॥) अत्र हि मुखस्यासिद्धत्वात्‌ सुपि च इति सूत्रेण 
प्राप्त: अदन्ताङ्गविभक्तिसंनि पात निमित्तमाश्रित्य संपन्नेन नादेशेन प्रवतिंतो दीर्धः ते संनिपातं 
विहन्तुं न प्रभवति इति संनिपातपरिभाषया अनिष्टं निवायते। वस्तुतस्तु £ न सु ने (qr. ८. 
२. ३) इति सूत्रस्य नाभावे del कृते च मुलस्यासिद्धत्वं नास्ति इत्यथः परंपरया 
कृतः | तस्मात्‌ कृतेऽपि नाभावे gaa सिद्धत्वात्‌ अदन्ताङ्गाभावात्‌ ' सुपि च? इति सुतस्य 
प्रवृत्तिरेव न ,भवतिं इति विनापि संनिपातपरिमाषामत्र इष्टरूपसिद्धिमेवति | 


PARRET: " : . 
(प्रक्रिया २२९ पृष्ठे द्रष्टव्या । ) अत्र कुम्मकारेत्यकारान्ताङ्गप्रत्ययसँनिपातमाश्रित्य 
Hei अव्ययसंज्ञाद्वारा MAAIE च बिभक्तिविधातं mg नार्हति इति संनि- . 


Y परिभाषेन्दुशेखरः, परिभाषाक्रमाङ्काः १२०-२ oe ce 
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पातपरिभाषया अनिष्टनिवारणं क्रियते | परमत्र औपदेशिकपरिमाषया ' कुन्मेजन्त; ? ( पा. १. 
` १, ३९ ) इति सूत्रेण विहिता aada न प्रापनोति दूरे एव छुक्‌। ed, जीवसे 
इत्यादिष औपदेशिकेष एजन्तकृदुन्तेषु सत्सु कुम्भकारे इति लक्षणवशसंपत्नस्य एजन्त- 
कृदन्तस्य ग्रहणं कृन्मेजन्तः इत्यनेन न भवति | तथा चात्र अनिष्टनिवारणार्थ संनिपात- 
परिभाषा नावश्यकी | 


ग्रामणिकुलम्‌ । 

( प्रक्रिया Gags द्रष्टव्या |) अस्मिन्‌ रूपे quer किपः प्रत्ययलक्षणेन YA 
qia ग्रामाणि इत्यस्मात्‌ परः तुक्‌ कतु शक्यते | परं पूर्वीत्तरपदर्सानिपातनिमित्तो 
हस्वः तुगागमद्वारा तस्य संनिपातस्य विघातको भवितुं नारहतीलेवं संनिपातपरिभाषया 
अनिष्टतुम्रिवारणं क्रियते । वस्तुतस्तु अन्तरड्रपरिभाषयेव तुक्परिहारः ad शक्यते | एक- 
पदाश्रयः ¦ हृस्वस्य पिति कृति ga? (पा. ६. १. ७१ ) इति तुक्‌ अन्तरङ्गः gend 
(पा. ६.३. ६१ ) उत्तरपदे परतः पूर्पदस्य विधीयमानः पदद्वयापेक्ष्वात्‌ बहिरङ्गः । 
जातस्य बहिरङ्गस्यासिद्वबात्‌ तुक्‌ न प्रवते इत्यन्तरङ्गपरिमाषयैव सिद्धे संनिपातपरि- 
भोषया न प्रयोजनम्‌ | 


वृत्रहभिः — 
[ ( बृत्र + भम्‌ + हन्‌ ) + किप्‌ ] + [भिस्‌ (पा. ४.१.२;२३.२.८७ 
१.२.४६;४.१.२ ) 
८. बत्र+हन्‌+भिस्‌ (पा. २.४.७१;१.३.२,३,९;६.१.६७ ) 
o बृत्र +ह + मिस (पा. ८.२.७) 
अन्न नळोपे कृते प्रत्ययछक्षणेन किपः सात्‌. हृस्वस्य पितिः ( पा. ६. १. ७७ ) इति 
तुगागमः प्राप्नोति । अनया परिभाषया नकारान्ताङ्गम्यसूप्रत्ययसनिपातनिमित्तको नलोपः 
पर्वसन्निपातविघातको भवितुं «refe इति सन्निपातपरिभाषया अनिष्टं निवायेते | वस्तुतस्तु 
असिद्धलेनेवात्र इष्टरूपसिद्धिभवति | नळोपः gR... ( पा. ८.२,२.) इति नियमेन 
RRR तुगागमे कर्तव्ये नळोपस्यासिद्धत्वात्‌ हस्वान्ताङ्गवाभावात तुक्‌ नेव प्राप्नोति | 
ett 
apa दत्तमिदमुदाहरणमुत्तरैः वैयांकरणेः अपि समर्थितम्‌ । 
इष्‌ + fee (पा. २.२.११५ ) 
इष्‌ + इष्‌ + fee (पा. ६.१.८) 
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इष्‌ .+- इष्‌ + ण (पा. ३.४.७८,८२ ). 
इष्‌ + इष्‌ + अ (पा. १.३.७,९ ) 

इ + इषू + अ (पा. ७.४.६० ) 

इ +. एष्‌ + अ (प्रा. ७.३.८६.) 

इय्‌ + एष्‌ + अ (पा. ६.४.७८) 
इयेष 


: यू US अ इत्यस्यामवस्थायाम्‌ एष इत्युत्तरखण्डस्य NJAA ` इजादेश्च गुरुमतः, , ,? 
(पा. ३. १. ३६ ) इति सूत्रेण आम्‌ प्राप्नोति, एष्‌ इत्यस्य इजादित्वात्‌ गुरुमच्चाच्च । 
सत्यामि “आम? ( पा. २.४.८१ ) इतिः सूत्रेण छिटो छुकि इयेषाम्‌ इत्यनिष्टं रूपं प्रस- 
ज्यत | संनिपातपरिभाषया तु अत्र आम्‌ नेव प्रवर्तेत | इदुपधाङ्गणढ्प्रत्ययसानेपातेन 
जायमानो गुणः प्रत्ययळुगृद्वारा तत्सनिपातविघातकम्‌ आमं न प्रवर्तयति । अत्रापि संनि- 
पातपरिमाषायाः अस्वीकारे न कापि हानिः । औँपदेशिकपरिमाषया निर्दिष्टपूर्वया इजादेश्च 
इत्यस्मिन्‌ सूत्रे औपदेशिकमिजादित्वंगुरुषत््वं च गृह्यते। इष धातस्त औपदेशिक- 
स्वरूपेण न युरुमान्‌। एष्‌ इत्येतस्य गुरुमत्त्व È ङक्षणवरासंपन्नम्‌ | एवमत्र औपदेशिक- 
परिमाषयैव परिहारे सिद्धे संनिपातपरिभाषया किं प्रयोजनम्‌ £ mE 
श्रीपम्‌ । 

हरिभास्करेण इदमुदाहरणं दीयते ।* 

[Ca++ पा) + क्विप्‌ ] सु पा. 9. १. २; ३. २. ७६ 
श्री+पा+स्‌ पा. २. 9. ७१; १. ३. ३, ८, ९; ६. १. ६७ 
श्री-प--सू पा. १. २. ४७ = 
श्री +प + FL पा, ७. १. २४ 

श्रीपम्‌ पा. ६. १. १०७ 


हरिमास्करमतानुसारमत्र “ हृस्वो नपुंसके ....? ( पा, १.२.४७ ) इत्यनेन विधीय- 
मानो हस्वः प्रत्ययलक्षणेन किपः सत्तम्‌ अनुमाय “ हस्वस्य पिति....? (पा. ६.१.७१.) 
इति तुगागमं न प्रवतयति, संनिपातपरिभाषाविरोधात्‌ । कृते हि तुकि अङ्गप्रशययानन्तयै 
विहन्येत | वस्तुतस्तु विनापि संनिपातपरिभाषामत्र तकः प्रातिः परिहर्त शक्यते | औप- 





५ परिभाषासंग्रहः, का. वा, अभ्येकर (संपा, ) भाण्डारकरप्राच्यविद्यासंशोधनमन्दिरम्‌ , पुणे, १९६७ 
g. ३५१ 
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'देशिकपरिभाषया mer पिति gaa औपदेशिक set गृद्यते । अस्मिन्नदाहरणे 
-हक्षणवशासंपन्न प्रायोगिकं हस्वत्वम्‌ | अतः तुकः प्राप्तिरेव नास्ति । 
तिसृणाम्‌ | 
bd त्रि.-- आम्‌ - पा. ४.१.२ 
-— तिस्‌ + आम्‌ पा. ७.२.९९ 
Rg + न्‌ + आम्‌ पा, ७.१.५४ 
तिस्‌ + ण्‌ + आम्‌ पा. ८.४.१ वाः 
तिसृणाम्‌ | 
तिस आम इति स्थितौ तिसुरान्दः AR: इति कृत्वा ' ऋन्नेम्यो डीप्‌? ( पा. ४ 
७) इत्यनेन डीप्‌ प्राप्नोति । स॒ संनिपातपरिभाषया न भवति | विभक्तिनिमित्ते 
तिस्रादेश कृते तन्निमित्तः डीप्‌ प्रत्ययः प्रक्ृतित्रत्ययसंनिपातविधातं करिष्यति | अतः 
स न प्रवते | अत्रापि विनापि सँनिपांतपरिमाषामन्यथासिद्विः | ऋनेम्यो डीप्‌ इति 
विधीयमान; डीप-प्रत्ययः औपदेशिकमृकारान्तै प्रातिपदिकमाश्रिल्लेव प्रवतेते | तिस्‌ इति तु 
छक्षणवशसंपन्नृकारान्तम्‌ | किं च, Rai विधीयमानेन तिख्रादेशेनैव खीखस्प उक्तात्‌ 
उ्तार्धानामप्रयोगः इति न्यायात्‌ Aq न प्रवतेते। पतञ्जलिना तु ज्ञापकाश्रयेणेतदुदाहरणं 
खण्डितम्‌ | आचार्यप्रवृत्तिज्ञापपति न तिसूचतस्‌भावे कृत डीप्‌ भवतीति यदयं न Ag- 
aag? (पा. ६.४.४) इति नामि Steerer प्रतिषिध शास्ति । 


शकटी | 
Es शकटि +डिं पा. ४.१.२ | 

WHEL SH पा. ७.३.११९ 

शकटौ ` पा. ६.१.८८ 

शकटि इति प्रातिपदिकस्य ख्री्वात्‌ शकट + ओ .इत्यस्यामत्रस्थायां टापू ( पा, ४.१ 
e ) प्रापनोति । कृते च टापि शकट + आ + औ इत्यवस्थायां C याडापः ' (पा. ७.३ 
११३ ) इति सूत्रेण औओप्रत्ययस्यः ङित्वात्‌ याडागम mala स॒ च याद संनि- 
पातपरिभाषया वायते | इदन्ताङ्गडिप्रत्ययसंनिपातिन जायमानोऽकारः अदन्ताडुडिग्रत्यय- 








६ द्रष्टव्यम्‌ पा, ४.१.३८ वा, ५ 
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संनिपातविधातकं टापं न प्रवर्तयति। अत्र टापो वारणं तु कात्यायनेन स्वतन्त्रवचनैन 
कृतम्‌ “अच्ते टाग्रतिषित्रः । इति । ° तदनन्तरमेतद्वार्सिकप्रव्याख्यानांय ' न वा संनिपात- 
छक्षणस्यानिमित्तत्वात्‌ ! इति वार्तिकेन परिहारः कृतः । अत्रेदं वक्तं शक्यते । सत्र 
नवावारत्तिंकानि वात्तिकक्षदुक्तानुक्तदुरुक्तचिन्तां परिहारान्तरेण खण्डयन्ति । नवावार्चिकानि 
पाणिनिसूत्रसमर्थनार्थं काल्यायनवचनानां खण्डनार्थ चानन्तरं प्रायः कस्मितानि । अतः 
अनाश्रितायां संनिपातपरिमाषायां टाब्वारणं स्वतन्त्रविधाननापि कतुं शक्यते इति वात्तिक- 
कृदभिग्रायः wing शाक्यते । यदि ‹ तस्याम्‌? इति रूपसिद्धौ अनिष्टनिंवारणाय संनिपात- 
परिमाषाया प्रवृत्तिः न स्वीक्रियते, तर्हि अत्रापि सा न खीकर्तब्या। टाबवारणार्थ च 
स्वतन्त्रमेव विधानं कतेब्यम्‌ | 


दत्तः | 
दा+त (पा. ३.२.१०२ ) 
ददू + त ( पा. ७.४.४६) 


दत्‌ +त (पा. ८.४.५५ ) 
aa 


 सिद्वान्तकौमुदीकर्तुरभिम्रायानुर्सरमत्र दद्‌ + त इत्यवस्थायाम्‌ Carat निष्ठातो ....! 
- (पा. ८.२.४२ ) इति सूत्रेण दकारतकारयोः नत्वापत्तिः । सा संनिपातपरिभाषया वार्यते | 
दाप्रकृतितप्रत्ययसंनिपातेन जायमानो ददादेशः तत्संनिपातविधातकं नव्वं न प्रवर्तयति | 
कृते नले तप्नत्ययरूपविधातात्‌। न चात्र औपदेशिकपरिभाषया वारणं कर्तुं शक्यते | 
ओपदेशिकपरिमाधा आङ्गकार्ये प्रवतते न त वार्णकार्ये, बस्य सवंदानथकत्वात्‌ | अत एव 
तीण इत्यत्र छक्षणवशासंपन्नं रपरत्वमाश्रित्य निष्ठानं न भवति | दमध्यन्यथासिद्धम्‌ | | दो 
ददू घोः ? इति dat जश्वनिमित्तकः दकारः श्रूयते | आदेशस्वरूपं त तकारान्तं दत्‌ इत्येव | 
तथा च दत्‌ इत्यवस्थायां प्रकृतेद्‌न्ति्वामावेन निष्ठानत्वाप्रापतौ दत्तेति रूपं सिध्यति | 


एवं यान्यस्याः परिभाषायाः उदाहरणानि परंपरायां परिगणितानि तानि सर्वाण्यपि 
( शंकटौ इति रूपं विहाय ) अन्यथासिद्वानि । दोषाः भाष्यादौ परिगणिता; । अन्येऽपि 
seat दोषा अस्याः परिभाषायाः स्वीकारे आपद्येरन्‌ | तत्र केचन अत्र प्रदर्यन्ते। . 





७ महाभाष्य कीलहॉने ( संपा, ) तृतीयः खण्डः पृ, ३४३, पा, ७,३.११९ वा. ५ 
< सिद्धान्तकोसुदीसनक्रमाङ्कः २०७७ : न च दान्तत्वे निष्ठानत्वम्‌ , धान्तत्वे झषस्तथोः इति धत्वं 
शङ्कयम्‌, संनिपातपरिभापाविरोधात्‌ i | 
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सखा। - 
E सखि + सु (पा. 2.2.2 ) 
सखन्‌ स्‌ (पा. ७,१.९३, १.१.५३, १,३.२, ९ ) 


सखन्‌ ` (पा. ६.१.६८) 
सखान्‌ (पा. १.१.६२, ६.४.८ ) 
सखा ` (पा. ८.२.७ ) 


अत्रं अस्याः परिभाषायाः स्वीकारे प्रकृतिप्रत्ययसंनिपातनिमित्तकः अनडादेश 
तत्संनिपातविधातक॑ प्रत्ययोपं न प्रवतयेत्‌ | अतः अत्रास्या: अस्वीकारादेव इष्टसिद्धिः । 


हरे । | | 
हरि-- सु, (पा, ४.१.२, २.३.४७) 
हरे--स्‌ (पा.७.३.१०८, १.३.२, ९) 
R woe (पा, ६.१.६९) . : 
अत्र संनिपातपरिभाषास्वीकारे विभक्तिहस्वान्ताइसंनिपातेन spade तत्संनिपात- 
बिघातकं छोप॑ न प्रवर्तयति | अस्या अनाश्रयणादेव एतद्रूपं सिध्यति | 
KA | 
(20 RAR (पा. ४.१.२) 
pater +भिसू (पा. ७.२.१०२ ) 
त + fig (पा. ६.९.९७) . : 
त + ty (पा. ७.१.९ ) 
तैस्‌ (पा. ६.१.८८ ) 
तैः (पा, ८,२.६६, ८.३.१५ ) 
अत्र अङ्गभिरप्रत्ययसंनिपातेन जायमानं ्यदादवमदन्ताङ्गमिसूसंनिपातविघातकमैसादेशं 
' संनिपातपरिभाषया न प्रवतयेत्‌। परम्‌ अस्याः असत्त्वादेव एतद्रपसिद्विः । अन्यान्यपि 
बहुनि प्रत्युदाहरणानि स्युः | 


. प्राणिनीयतन्त्रे व्याकरणप्रक्रियायामेकं सून्रमन्पत सूत्र प्रवर्तयति aaraa प्रवर्तयति 
'तदप्यन्यत्‌ , इत्येवंरूपया सूत्रप्रवृत्तिपरम्परयेव रूपाणि सिध्यन्ति । रूपनिष्पादनं हि 
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सूत्राणां परस्परमुपजीव्योपजीवकमावमाश्रित्येव सिध्यति । प्रकृतिः प्रत्ययस्य निमित्तम। 
प्रख्यः आगमादेशादीनाम्‌ | तानागमादेशान्‌ आश्रित्य अन्यानि वार्णकार्याणि आङ्गकार्याणि 
ap Haga i सनिपातबिधातकैः आगमादेशादिभिः आनन्तर्यविधातः समत्र भवत्येब । एवं 
qami परस्परम्‌ उपजीव्योपजीवकभावे सति संनिपातपारिभाषाया:. बीजम्‌ उपजीब्योप- 
जीवकविरोधस्यान्याय्यत्वं- विहतं भवति | is 

यत्र तु संनिपातविधातकस्य . कार्मस्थानिष्टबमाचार्यः पश्यति तत्रानिष्ठकार्य 
परिहारार्थमसिद्धत्वाय्पायं परिकेल्पयति | यथा - 


Wel - ao sles Hep e Red क E । 
हन्‌ + Bz (पा. ३.३.१६२ ) WA 
हन्‌ + faq (पा. 3.9.94 ) P 


c Gm. ३.४.८७ ) : 
CREATE - (पा. ३.१,६८) ` 


हन्‌ tothe -* (पा. २.४.७२) 
ens = 0 894 ¬ (पा, ६.४६३६ ) cpio as 


ज - हि इत्यवस्थायाम्‌ “अतो हेः ! ( पा. ६.४.१०५ ) इत्यनेन प्राप्तस्य हेर्को वारएं 
(ext इति सूत्रमाभीयासिद्धप्रकरणे पठित्वा कृतम्‌। परं सत्यां संनिषातपीरेभाषायां 
हिप्रत्ययसंनिपातं निमित्तीकृत्य जायमानो जादेशः तत्संनिपातविधातकैस्प लुकोऽनिमित्तं 
स्यादिति अनया परिमाषयैव सिद्धौ आभियासिद्वेप्रकणे हन्तेः इति" सूत्रनिर्देशो व्य 


स्यात्‌ । 


राजभिः त ani 
राजन्‌ + मिसू (.पा.-४.१.२) 
राज्‌ +मिस्‌ (पा. ८.२.७) | 

राज + भिस्‌ इत्यस्यामवस्थायामतो, मिस ऐस्‌ इत्यनेन सूत्रेण ( पा. 9.8.8 ) 
अदन्तादङ्गापरस्य fia tena: प्रापोति । खीकृतायां हि संनिपातपरिभाषायां .- तस्य 
निवारण कतै शक्यते, नान्तमिससंनिपातमाश्रित्य प्रदत्त नळोपः भिसूसेनिपोतविधातंके- 
ard न प्रेवर्तयति | ade परिभाषा सूत्रकारस्याभिग्रेतो ` अभविष्यत्‌ aie नढोप- 
विधायकं Gar असिद्वकोण्डे पठित्वा असिद्धांश्रेयेण अत्रानिष्टवारणं स sen, | 
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एवं सर्वाण्युदाहरणानि अस्याः परिभाषायाः सम्यक्पर्यालोच्य दोषांश्च परिगणय्य 
अस्माकमयं निष्कर्षः यत्पाणिनीयतन्त्रे संनिपातपरिभाषा प्रयोजनामावात्‌ न केवळ- 
- मलुपयुक्ता परमनिष्टापादिका। न च भाष्यवा्तिकाविरोधः शङ्क्यः p यदि भाष्यविरुद्धोथः 
करप्यमानः न्यायसिद्धः प्रामागिको भवति तर्हिं भाष्यविरुद्धले सत्यपि तस्य ग्राह्मत्ममेब । 
पाणिनीयसून्रस्वरससिद्धोऽ्ः नाप्रमाणो भवितुमहति | अस्याः परिभाषायाः, अस्वीकारेण 
पाणिनेराचायस्य सूत्राणां तखवृत्तेश्च aad भवति | पाणिनीयसूत्रसिद्धं भाष्यविरुद्धं सदपि 
यदि न स्वीव्रियेत तर्हि ब्याकरणशाख्ने अन्धपरम्परा प्रसज्येत | तस्माद्‌ भाष्यविरुद्धमपि 
सूत्रस्वरससिद्धं प्रामाणिकमेव इति मत्वा दुरुपपादायाः संनिपातपरिभाषायाः अप्रामाणिकत्व- 
मेव करपनीयमिति दिक्‌ । | | 


MISCELLANEA 


THE VEDIC METAPHOR IN THE 
“CHURNING OF OCEAN ” 


BY 
C. G. KASHIKAR 


Rodney Parrott’s paper on ‘A Discussion of two metaphors in the 
* Churning of the Oceans ” from the Mahabharata’ has appeared in ABORT 
LXIV, Parts I-IV, 983, pp. 7-33. It opens as follows : 


“The epic myth commonly known as “The churning of the oceans” 
is told as metaphor. There are two standards upon which this metaphorical 
expression is based: Churning of butter is the main standard. The first 
purpose of my paper is to explore the extent to which the standard of butter 
cburning permeates the form of the myth. The second purpose is to present 
a historical development of the Soma in the context of the sacrificial ritual 
in order to account for the subordination by the epic bards of the Soma 
pressing standard to that of the standard of butter churning. ° 


Obviously the myth of ** The churning of oceans ” is told as a metaphor, 
I do not, however, think that the metaphor is based on two standards ~ one 
main and the other subordinate: What Parrott takes as the main standard, 
I take as the only standard. Parrott’s subordinate standard is regarded as 
the only standard by scholars like A. K. Coomaraswamy, J. Bruce Long and 
S. A. Dange. Parrott has appropriately criticised the view of these scholars: 
I, therefore, confine myself to the discussion of the point whether the Soma- 
pressing can be regarded even as a subordinate standard as Parrott strives to 
show. 


Parrott is inclined to allot subordinate standard to the Soma-pressing 
because of the relationship between milk products and Soma, namely, that 
Soma juice is offered only when it is mixed with milk or curds. These 
products which are obtained from a cow ( gavüsira) ate, however, not the 
only substances with which Soma juice is mixed; it is mixed also with water 
and gruel ( yavàsira). The reason for mixture as such may be sought in 
assimilation and taste. f * 
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Parrott further tries to compare the pestles ( adri, giri ) used for Soma- 
pressing with the Mandara mountain and the Kalasa ( pot ) with ocean. But 
the comparison totally loses its strength when one takes into account the 
procedure of the pressing of Soma-shoots and passing ofthe Soma-juice 
through the sieve ( pavamana ). There is a lower pressing stone which is kept 
upon the skin of a bull spread out so as to make a cavity. Soma-shoots 
mixed with water are placed on the stone and are pounded with pestles so 
that the shoots are thoroughly crushed. The shoots are then twisted so that 
the juice is fully extracted out and is collected into the skin forming a tub as 
it were. The juice is then passed through a woollen sieve which is held 
hanging, and is collected into a large wooden pot called dronakala$a. It is 
later mixed with milk or curds. This procedure is laid down in the mantras, ` 
Brahmanas and Srauta-sütras, and is followed even at present when a Soma 
sacrifice takes place. It will be seen that this description is quite different from 
the functions of the Mandara mountain and the océan as described in the 
myth. One, therefore, need not drag the Soma-pressing ritual into an attempt 
to find a metaphor for the churning of the ocean. “ Pressing " cannot be 
“ Churning ". 


It is often said that the Soma was intoxicating. Parrott seems to be of 
this view which, however, is not correct. Soma was exhilerating, not intoxi- 
cating. The verbal root (mad) which has been very often used in its various 
forms to indicate the effect of the Soma drink means “to become exhilerated ”, 
The entire quantity of the Soma liquid used to be consumed within a.short 
time after it was prepared. Fermentation was not prescribed nor was it 
possible. There was therefore no occasion for intoxication. 


Parrott has adopted the view propounded by Wasson that the Soma 
plant was the Fly Agaric mushroom. This view is not, and cannot be, proved 
Wasson says that Fly Agaric grows in the mountains of North-western India 
and in Pakistan. On the contraryit has been firmly stated by botanists in 
India and Pakistan that Fly Agaric does not grow in these regions. I share 
the view of those scholars who hold, on reliable evidence, that Soma was 
some species of the Ephedra plant which even at present grows on the 
mountins of North-western India and in Baluchistan and Iran. I do not 
here enter into the discussion about the original Soma plant 


While tracing the history of the Soma plant used in the sacrificial 
rituals, Parrott says that ** By time of the Brahmanas ( 800 B.C. or so) Soma 
had virtually disappeared from the ritual” ( p.30). He further says that 
`“ The Brahmanas place a new emphasis upon the magical effectiveness of 
ritual activity” (p.3I). This view, Which is shared also by certain other 
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scholars, is not acceptable. Even though in the Brahmana period the 
followers of the Vedic religion had moved comparatively away from the 
habitat of the Soma plant, they bad the knowledge of the original Soma plant, 
and they even employed that plant in their Soma sacrifices. This is true even 
of the older Srautasiitras. The misunderstanding arose from inadequate 
attention towards certain ritual injunctions in the Brahmanas and also the 
$rautasütras. Parrott has quoted a passage from the Šatapatha Brühmana 
which mentions the substitutes for Soma (p.3l). The closing portion of the 
passage, however, brings out the real sense of the injunction about the subs- 
titutes. Having prescribed the offering of the substitutes of Soma, the 
Brabmanakara says, “and when he comes out of the purificatory bath, let 
him again become consecrated, for the atonement of that(use of plants 
other than Soma) is a second sacrifice” ( p. 32). Such injunction is met 
with also in the Srautasütras. 


The real position is this : when one proposed to perform a Soma-sacrifice 
on a particular day, he made preliminary arrangements to procure sufficient 
quantity of the original Soma plant so that it might be obtained in time. In 
the event of the plant not being arrived in time the sacrificer was required to 
go through the performance of the sacrifice as already decided by offering a 
substitute for Soma and conclude the sacrifice. He, however, performed 
another Soma sacrifice with the genuine Soma after it was received. The 
sacrificer would get the merit out of only this second sacrifice, not of the first 
one performed with the substitute of Soma. This shows that the Soma subs- 
titutes did not entertain the recognition as genuine Soma in the period of the 
"Brühmanas and Srautasütras. Later on when it became absolutely impossible . 
to procure the genuine Soma, the substitutes adopoted by reason of 
appearance or colour came to be regarded as Soma. Thus Sabara, the 
commentator of Jaimini's Sutras and Susruta, the author of Susrutasamhita, 
indicate the loss of awareness of the genuine Soma since they described Soma 
as a creeper having milky juice. 


It would, however, be fallacious first to regard the Mahabharata poets 
as having unreal knowledge of Soma, and then assume the Soma-pressing as 
the subordinate standard for the metaphor by finding similarity in milk 
products and milky juice of the substitute. 


MAHABHARATA STUDIES I 
at | 
.M. 8. MEHENDALE 


(L) akumaram 


While writing on akumarar yasah panineh in the ABORI 58-59, pp. 
727 ff. (978.), Acharya Shri V. P. Limaye rightly draws attention to the 
fact that àkumàram in the above expression cannot mean * upto children 7 
„but that kumara must refer to some place-name (‘upto Kumara country’). 
-Shri Limaye therefore suggests to emend the text of the Mahabhasya and 
read akumari in place of akumüram so that the expression could convey 
that Panini’s fame had spread as far as the southern-most tip of India, 
preseutly known as Kanyakumari. Shri Limaye himself, however, makes 
‘it clear that no variant has been recorded in the Mahabhasya editions for 
ükumüram. 


` Now it is perhaps possible to say that the use of the expression āku- 
maram itself was the usual way, at least in the epic times, for conveying the 
sense of long distances. This becomes clear from the following few passages 
-in the Mahābhārata : 


2 (I) Duryodhana, on his return from the Rijastiya sacrifice, became very 
dejected for various reasons, Some of these are listed in the following stanza : 


पार्थान्‌ सुमनसो दृष्ट्वा पाथिवांश्च वशानुगान्‌ | 
get arf हितं छोकमाकुमारं gez ॥ 2. 43. [4. 
Duryodhana began to become pale because, firstly, he saw the Pandavas 
well-pleased, secondly, the kings, assembled there, were obedient to the 
Pandavas, and, thirdly, the whole world was well-disposed towards them. In 
“order to convey the very wide extent of the world (lokam), which in the 
present context would mean the Bháratavarsa, the author has used the express 
sion akumaram which must mean ‘as far as the Kumara (countrty)'. It 








! Incidentally it may be noted that in the traditional explanation of this expression 
the meaning of kumara ‘child’ ( bala ) is expressly stated very late in the commene 
‘tary Ratnaprakisa (yad balan api sambadhnati ) on p. 349 of the Mahübhüsya- 
Pradipa-V yakhyününi, part IV, ed. by M. S. Narasimliacharya, Pondichery, 977. (i 
ath thankful to Dr. G. B. Palsule for this information. ) It cannot be stated definitely 
that this meaning was intended by Patasjali. Even in the wording of Pradipa 
Ckumaran api yasah brübtam ) or of Uddyota ( kumararupa maryada.), the word 
kumara could refer to some place-name, 
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is most unlikely that akumáram here means ‘ down to the children '? because 

Duryodhana could have impossibly noticed children in the gathering that 

had come together for the Rajasüya and hence could say that even children 

were well-disposed to the Pandavas. Moreover Duryodhana is not parti- 

cularly likely to be jealous of the Pandavas on seeing even children favour-- 
able to them, but certainly on noticing that the people upto the (very 

distant) land of Kumira were so disposed towards the Pandavas.? 


(2) waa तद्विदितं पार्थिवानां 
भविष्यति आकुमारं च सूत। 
fragt वा समरे भीमसेन l 
एकः कुरून्‌ वा समरे विजेता ॥ 8. 54.8. ` a 


Bhimasena tells his charioteer ViSoka that that very day the kings 
would know that either he himself had gone down in the confrontation, or 
‘he alone had conquered the Kurus. He says that the kings coming from ‘as 
‘far as the Kumara (country )’ would come to know that fact 


हि In this context it is hard to believe that Bhimasena declared that the 
fact would be known by the kings on the battle-field and by the young 
princes at home that very day. What happened on the battle-field would be 
-known on that very day only to the kings who had gathered there from far 
and wide. The expression akumüram, therefore, has to be interpreted’ as 
-referring to some distant place and not to a child." 


(3) When Bhima points out to Yudhisthira bow difficult it is going to be 
for the Pandavas to remain unknown during the period of the aj&atavasa, 
.about himself he says : 


मां चापि राजज्ञानस्ति आङुमारमिमाः प्रजाः | 
अज्ञातचर्या पश्यामि मेरोरिव feres, ii 3. 36. 27. . 


„În this connection too akumaram has to be understood as indicative of wide 
geographical area. There is no point in saying that even children knew 
Bhima and hence it would be difficult for him to remain unknown; it would 
be more to the point if he were to say that since he was known far and wide, 
‘however far he might go from Hastinapura, people would recognize him.5 


The above passages from the Mahābhārata make it clear that the 
word kumdra in the expression Gkuma@ram in them should be understood to 


* $ * As translated by vaŭ Buitenen. 

7 8 akumaram in mam va lokah kiriayanty ükumüram (8.54. 9) is also to be under- 

-'  stoodas ‘ upto the Kumara ( country ).” P, C. Roy, however, translates * beginning 
with the feats of my earliest years 

"4 But P. C. Roy translates * including the very children 

van Buitenen, however, * down to the kids 

Also cf. [7, 9, 8; 8. 30. 72 (very peculiar is the expression Gkumarah smar ny 

aham Where akumara-— is an adjective) 


à 
ao 
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refer to some place-name far from Hastinapura. About its exact identifica- 
tion we may not be certain now, It may refer to the Kumara-visaya in the 
east whose king Srenimant was conquered by Bhimasena ( Mbh. 2.27.4) 
and which Jay near Cedi and the Kosala countries? ; or it may refer to the 
Kumara-tirtha (in the south ? ) referred to in the Brahmandapurana 3. 73. 863, 


All this is not said to assert that akumaram cannot mean ® up to the 
children.” In suitable contexts it can very well do so. In the Mahabharata 
itself where akumüram is used with reference to nagara or pura it means 
"upto the children’. E. g. agm नरव्याप्न agi वै समन्ततः। आनार्द महच्चक्रे 
9. .6; also 2. 78. 30. i 

(2) A Few Cases of Internal Incongruity in the Sabhāparvan. 

(i) Enumeration of the Gandharvas in the Indrasabhā. 


In the Sabhaparvan, Narada, at the request of Yudhisthira, describes 
for him the Halls ( sabha) of Indra, Yama, Varuna, Kubera, and Brahman 
(Adhyayas 7- ). When this description is over, Yudhisthira in stanzas 
43-48 of Adhvaya Il recounts the special features of all the five sabhas as 
described to him by Narada. When he comes to the Indrasabha he says i 
# Oh sage, you have enumerated for the sabha-of Satakratu the „gods, the 
Gandharvas in brief, and the different great seers.”® When we compare 
the information contained in this stanza with the contents of the consti- 
tuted text of Adhyaya 7 which describes the Indrasabha, we find that the 
gods and the various sages are, indeed, enumerated, but as for the Gandhar- 
vas there is only a general reference to them,2° along with the Apsaras, and 
they have not been enumerated even briefly. A general reference to the 
Gandharvas (and the Apsarás) is found in the descriptions of all the 
sabhas™ and therefore it cannot be looked upon as a special feature of the 
Indrasabha. On the other hand, it is for the Kuberasabhi that the Apsarüs!? 
and tbe Gandharvas!? are enumerated in details. This can thus be a specia || 








3 Among those people who brought tribute to Yudhisthira at the time of the Rajasuya 
are listed the Kundam anah. For this reading adopted in the critical edition (2. 48. 
[3) there is a variant Kumaras ca. Since the word occurs with Kasmirah, the 
Kumaras, mentioned here, could be from the north-west. 

5 कौमारं च सरः पुण्ये नागभोगामिरक्षितम्‌। ai सनात्वा तु त्रिदिवं याति मानवः ॥ 

Satakratusabhüyüm tu devah samkirtitaG mune | uddesatas ca gandharva 

vividhas ca maharsayah [| 2. . 47. Devabodha glosses uddesah samksepah. 

van Buitenen, however, * distinctly °. 

tathatvapsaraso rüjan gandharvas ca manoramnih...ramayanti sma nrbate 

devarijam Satakratum 2.7.2]. 

u 2. 8. 35 (of Yama ), 2. 9. 23 ( of Varuna ), 2. . 9, 36 ( of Brahman ). 

२१ 2. 70. I0-I4; also *iilI, +72. 

४3 2. 30, I4-7. Stanza l4 mentions two classes of Gandharvas - those that are named 
* Kimnara’ and those that are named ‘Nara’, The listing that follows seems to 
enumerate the Gandbarvas of the * Kimnara' type. It is likely that this listing con- 

" cluded somewhere and then followed another list viz. that of the Yaksas (cf. st. [8) 
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feature of the sabha of Kubera, and Yudhisthira, while mentioning the 


special features of the sabha of Kubera, does make a reference to it. 
Yudhisthira’s saying that Narada had briefly enumerated the Gandharvas 
for the Indrasabhà is thus not in harmony with the text that has been admits 
ted into the critical edition. 


But if one looks to the passages marked with the asterisk relegated 


to the foot-notes one finds that the north-eastern group (except the Nepali - 


version ) has, indeed, a brief listing of the Gandharvas : visvavasus citra- 
senah sumanas tarunas tathà *86.6 The southern recension too has a listing 
of the Gandharvas : visvavasus citrasenah pravatas tumbarus tatha *87.* 
Since the listing is not found in all the versions, the editor of the Sabha- 
parvan has not admitted it into the constituted text; but since the stanza 
placed in the mouth of Yudhisthira which says that Narada had made a 
brief listing of the Gandharvas for the Indrasabha is found in all the ver- 
sions it has been admitted into the critically constituted text, This has led to 
an internal incongruity which must form the subject of higher criticism. 


There could be two ways of setting aside the incongruity: (  ) First, 
we may assume that the listing of the Gandharvas for the Indrasabha was 
not there in the ur-text considered to be at the basis of all the versions and 
hence a reference to its brief listing in the third quarter of the stanza put in 
the mouth of Yudhisthira was also not there. When, at a later stage, the 
listing was added in the southern and the north-eastern ( except the Nepali 
version ) recensions, the third quarter of the stanza of Yudhisthira was also 
suitably modified in order to indicate this listing.!” Later, only this stanza 
of Yudhisthira in its modified form, that is as it now appears in the critical 


edition, got into the north-western recension and the Nepali version due to: 


contamination. Whosoever was responsible for this contamination remained 
‘ignorant of the resulting incongruity. (2) Or, we have to assume that 
a short-listing of the Gandharvas for the Indrasabba did occur in the ur- 
text and, consequently, a reference to it in the third quarter of Yudhisthira's 
stanza, as we now find it, was also there. Later, this brief listing for the 
Indrasabha was dropped in the North-western recension and the Nepali 
version, probably because the enumeration of the Gandharvas (and the 
Apsaras ) was thought fit for the sabha of Kubera, and not of Indra. But 
it was overlooked that the dropping of this brief listing of the Gandharvas 


lf tathü dhanapateh ... gandharvapsarasas caiva (kathitah) 2. l). 45. 

५. Of course with some variant readings. 

गए. 87 also contains a list of the Apsaras. ॥ 

How this third quarter looked like in the ur-text before it was modified is hard to say. 
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from the Indrasabha would lead to an internal incongruity and hence the 
` third quarter of 2. []. 47 was allowed to stand as it is, 


(ii) Brhadratha's retirement to the forest. 


Krsna, while narrating to Yudhisthira about Brhadratha, the father of 
Jarasamdha, has the following to report : Brhadratha went with his two wives 
to meet the sage Candakau$ika who once happened to take his residence on 
the outskirts of the king's capital. The king satisfied the sage with gifts of 
choice things. The sage thereupon asked the king to choose a boon. The . 
king, who was feeling despondent due to lack of progeny, said to the sage : 
* Revered Sir, having left the kingdom I have already started for the penance 
grove. What do I, an unfortunate person, need a boon for? What is the 
use of the kingdom to me who am without a progeny? 729 


- . ‘This stanza is incongruous with what we read of the story before. 
Earlier there is no mention of the king's having left the kingdom ( rajyam 
utsrjya ).? We have been certainly told that the king had become old, but 
in the constituted text we are not told that he had abdicated the kingdom. 


-: Once again we notice that this incongruity disappears if we admit into 
the constituted text the portion relegated to the footnote ( numbered 478 ) 
and which is found only in the Southern recension. It reads as: sa bharya- 
bhyam saha tadà nirvedam agamad bhréam | rajyam capi parityajya tapova- 
nam athasrayat | varyamanah prakrtibhir nrpabhaktyà visam pate | 


It is in this portion that we are told of the king's abdication against | 
the wishes-of his subjects. 


_, We have again with us two possibilities : ( ।) Either we assume that. 
the account of Brhadratha’s abdication was there in the ur-text and hence 
also the stanza 2.6.26 which refers to it, and that this account was later 
dropped in the entire northern recension for some reason.? The stanza 26, 
however, could not be dropped because it is related to the following stanza 
( 2:46.27) which begins with etac chrutvd, and hence it must be preceded by ' 


38 “Only the Kasmirt version has made a clumsy attempt to remove the incongruity by 

replacing uddeSatas tu by vidyüdharas tu. The Devanagari group allied to the 
. Kagmiri version has not followed suit apparently because Vidyadharas too are not 
` listed for the Indrasabhi. 

39 Y bhagavan rajyam uisrjya prasthitasya tapovanam } 

“kim varvenülbabhügyaspa kim vüjyenübprajasya me |] 2. 6. 26 
20: van Buitenen seems to try to get over the incongruity by translating rajyam utsrjya 
.; a8 * who will give up his kingdom’, but that is hardly possible. 

शा tasya yauvanan atyagat 2. 6. 20. 

23 Could it be that the account of abdication was dropped because it was considered 
improper for a king to abdicate without appointing a suitable heir to the kingdom or 
making some other arrangement for the proper administration? Cf. how Jarasamdha 
orders Sahadeva’s anointment before he accepts the challenge posed tp him by Krsna, 
32 [Annals BORI] - 
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a stanza (2.6.26) which contains the king's reply. It was therefore allowed : 
to stand without modification in spite of the resulting incongruity. 


That the ur-text contained an account of the king’s abdication as 
we find it in the Southern recension, but later dropped from the Northern 
one, is shown by the fact that in the constituted text we have further a stanza 
in which the sage asks the king “to return’ ( to his kingdom ) besides telling 
him ‘to go*.? This nivartana must have a reference to the sage’s asking the 
king to retrace his step of abdication and not just to his going back to the 
city from where he had come out to meet the sage. 


(2) Orelse, we have to suppose that the abdication account was 
absent in the ur-text and that it was added later in the Southern recension 
alone with stanza 26 which makes a reference to it. Subsequently only this 
stanza in its present form got into the Northern recension due to contamina- 
tion, but not the account of the abdication itself. 


It will be seen that in both the above examples of internal incongruity 
the explanation based on later ‘addition’, is cumbrous and that in both 
cases we can give some ground to support the * omission’ theory. Hence we 
have to choose the explanation based on later omissions. 


It is true that, generally speaking, when we are confronted with 
passages that are not found in all the recensions it is safe to assume that here 
we stand face to face with passages added later in the versions which have 
them, and not with the passages which are omitted later from the versions 
which do not have them. Dr. V. S. Sukthankar observes: “There is then 
the question of the * additional" passages, that is, passages found in only 
one of the rival recensions. There is only one rational way of dealing with 
these ‘additional ° passages : they must be carefully segregated from the rest 
of the text, and examined individually. The onus of proving the originality 
of these “ additional" passages will naturally rest on him who alleges the 
originality : the documents speak naturally against them, but their evidence 
is not by any means conclusive 24 ( ital. mine ). 

In the case of the two internal incongruities noticed above it has been 

"stated why we have to go against the normal practice and presume that the 

additional passages are the “original” ones, that is, we have to speak in 
favour of their later omissions, and not additions. It is at least possible to 
speak about the omission of certain stanzas in some versions, but it is 
obvious that we cannot speak of the addition of some stanzas in all the ° 
versions. For, that amounts to admitting that they were there in the original 
text itself, 





23 gaccha rüjan krtirtho’ si nivarta manujadhipa 2. 6, 30. 
24 ABORI XVI. 9 ( 934-35 ), 


A NOTE 
. ON 
PKOFESSOR H. D. VELANKAR’S 
‘WORD ECONOMY AND 
RGVEDIC INTERPRETATION’ 


BY 


S. G. MOGHE 


Professor H. D. Velankar has published an article * Word Economy 
and Revedic Interpretation’ in ABORI Vol. 45 ( I964}, pp. I-8. It indicates 
different devices used by the Vedic poets to achieve brevity or word- 
economy. I have thoroughly read this article and have to make the follow- 
ing observations in this respect. 


If the Purva-Mimanisa@ is accepted, as a science of interpretation 
then it would be interesting to see whether the word-economy, so ably 
advocated by Professor Velankar, satisfies the conditions of interpretation 
laid down by the science of Purva-Mimamsa@ or not. The importance of the 
Pürva-M imürisá as a science of interpretation is supreme and there is not a 
single branch of Sanskrit learning which is not influenced by this science. 


In this context, it is worthwhile to point out that even Sayanacarya, 
the celebrated commentator of the Rgveda, has made judicious use of the 
Mimansa doctrines? in interpreting the Revedic Mantras. A good student of 
Alamküra Sastra will not fail to remember that Bhoja, the author of the 
Srrigdra-Prakasa, has illustrated from the Rgvedic passages the Mimamisa 
doctrines," particularly in the first chapter. In the light of this background, 
it would not be unfair on our part to see whether the word-economy 
satisfies the requirements of the science of interpretation or not. In this 
respect, I would like to deal with the points in the above article, in the order 
in which they are so introduced by Prof. Velankar. 


t. वाक्यभेद on 27, गा. 9. 3; पुनर्वचन on RY. ४.4.7; V. 67. 5; VL 4. 3; VII. ।. 7. etc 
अनुवाद on RV. गा. i. 7; अनुषङ्ग on RV VII. 32. 2I; समुच्चय on RV. I. 29. 6; I. 98. 3; 
I. (66. (2 etc. उपलक्षण on RV. VIL 75. 7; VIL. 99. 2; VIL. I04. i5. Also he has used 
Haaa. 

2 Srigiraprakisa ( Mysore edition. ) pp. 9, 40, , 2 etc, 
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I. According to Prof. Velankar, a simple unaccented vocative stands both 
for itself and the nominative case and in support of this, he draws our atten- 
tion to the Rgveda I. 5.22; VI. 5I.5; VIII. 7.2; I. 76.4; II. .3 and IL .5. 
In these cases, another reason of the permanent association of the attribute 
with the addressee is given for resorting to word-economy. (Ll) Here it 
may be pointed out that the idea of an unaccented vocative also standing 
for the nominative case is a case of kalpana?-gaurava which results on account 
of unnecessary multiplication of presumption. (2) It may be pointed out 
that the attribute sudanavah becomes the attribute of many gods like Maruts, 
Indra, Rudra and Adityas as is clear from the passages cited in the article. 
If one simply consults tbe Vedic Concordance of Bloomfield, one will come to 
know that the attribute sudanavah is attributed not only to the above-men- 
tioned gods but also to the other gods. (3) It must be remembered here 
that the attribute sudanavah is not the distinctive quality of a particular god 
$0 as do make the same the permanent attribute of a deity. A permanent; 
éxclusively distinctive quality of a particular god alone deserves to be tHe 
permanent attribute of that god. As this is not the case in the above cited 
examples, the argument of the permanent attribute of the addresses does not 
appear to be sound and convincing. 


. YI. In this category of word-economy, it is pointed out by Prof. Velankar 
that when the vocative consists of two or more words i. c. itself and its asso- 
ciate which is either an adjective or a word in the oblique case, this associate 
is sometimes accented to indicate that the vacative stands both for itself and 
the nominative, the purpose being the same as in the first category discussed 
above. Here it may be noted that whatever are the grounds set forth above 
in respect of the first category squarely hold good in this case also. Hence it 
js not necessary to advance any further grounds in respect of the illustrations 
cited by the learned professor. 


III. Here Prof. Velankar has shown the word-economy on the strength of 
unaccented vocative standing for itself and also in an accented form with the 
nominative case. For illustrating the truth of this theory he draws attention 
to the Rgveda IIT. 9.6; X. l8.5; X. 50.] etc. (l) Here also it may be res- 
pectfully pointed out that treating an actually unaccented word in the vocative 
case as also standing for the accented nominative case becomes a case of 
gaurava and not of laghava. (2) This interpretation also suffers from the 
faults of aSrutakalpana. The students of Pürva-Mimünisa know very well 
pL———————————— " 


: 8 नानात्वकल्पनमेव गौरवम्‌ , Bhattacarya on Sahityadarpanagp. 36. 
& एवंच ... ... अधिककल्पनजगोरवम्‌ ... नागेश on रसगङ्गाधर D. ii. 


° श्रुतहानिः, अश्रुतकल्पना and MRAN, three defects of परिसंख्या, 
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that asrutakalpanà is one of the faults in the case of parisamkhya. (3) The 
Word-economy in order to be acceptable should be free from the faults which 
are generally treated as faults in the science of Piirva-Mima&nisa. In the 
present category of word-economy, the interpretation suffers from the two 
faults of kalpana-gaurava and asrutakalpana. 

' IV. For resorting to the principle of word-economy, Prof. Velankar has 
shown that one case form of a word also stands for another case and he has 
quoted from the Rgveda T. 62.9; I. 27.2; IV. 6.7; I. [6.0; and I. 70. etc. 
Here it may be significantly pointed out that the learned professor has used 
the principle of vyatyayo bahulam of P&anini’s Astadhyayi III. .85. The 
attention of the serious students of Veda and Vyakarana may be drawn to 
the important observations of Prof. G. V. Devasthali® that the promiscuous 
use of the words following the principle of Panini’s Astadhyayi III. .85 on 
the part of Sayana is not a happy one and has played havoc. * Here it may 
be easily seen tbat a wide licence is likely to be got by the interpreter to 
interpret any inflected expression as representing any case Sayana’s 
explanations, according to Prof. G. V. Devasthali, are merely fanciful if not 
also absurd. Whatever difficulties? are pointed out by Prof. Devasthali, in 
accepting Panini as an aid to the Rg-Vedic interpretation, can be easily trans- 
ferred to the case of word-economy on the ground of promiscuous use of one 
case for another case suggested by Prof. Velankar. Hence this category of 
word-economy cannot be acccpted wholeheartedly. (2 ) The acceptance of 
the principle of vyatyaya leads to the fault of kalpana-gaurava and not laghava. 


V. Prof. Velankar has shown that the word-economy is possible in the use 
of an upamüna or its associates also serving the purpose of the upameya or 
the common term in a simile. For the elucidation of this point, the follow- 
ing passages from the Rgveda V, 36.2; X.27. 3; VI. 22.]; IX, 96. 7; I. 7], 
7 and I. 7]. IO are referred to here. (]) Some difficulties may be pointed 
out in this respect. Rgveda I. Tl. l0 appears to be torn out of context 
Actually the learned professor should have shown how the principle advo- 
cated by him becomes applicable to the complete Rk quoted here. As he 
has not applied the above principle to the complete Rk, this principle and 
illustration create difficulties in accepting. the same. (2( In RVIL7IL.], 
Prof. Velankar understands the word janayah, first in the sense of ladies and 
secondly in the. sense of * fingers of the kindlers’ on the strength of the RV 


४ H.D. Velankar Commemoration Volume, G. V. Devasthali * Panini as an aid to 
Rgvedic interpretation." pp. 22-23 
7 Ibid. p. 24 for promiscuous use of accents, 
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I. 26.3 and IX. 22. 3. In interpreting the Rk in this way, there ate two 
difficulties. In the RV I. 7]. ], the expression svasárah occurs in the second 
line. Sayanacarya understands this as arigulinama. If the RVI. 7. la is 
read with RV I. 7L. Ib, then it would create difficulties for the learned pro- 
fessor to interpret the word janayah in the sense of ‘fingers of the kindlers ° 
in this Rk. Moreover, to understand one and the same word janayah in two 
different senses becomes a case of Vrttidvayavirodha or Vakyabheda.s 
Prof V. Devasthali has already pointed in his published thesis® for the 
Doctorate Degree on * Mimāmśā, the Vakya-Sastra in Ancient India’ that 
* When one and the same word or sentence occurring once only is made ,to 
yield more arthas than one with reference two different persons or situa- 
tions, we are sure to fall a prey to Vakyabheda.? The learned Prof. Devas- 
thali further points out other illustrations of Vakyabheda and in respect of 
two illustrations remarks! that ‘ while the two arthas in the former are 
spoken of in one pada, in the latter they are couched in separate padas. 
It is interesting to read the examples giving rise to the fault of Vakya- 
bheda.’ In addition to this, Medhatithi in the comments! on the Manu- 
smrti II. 32 points out a case of Vakyabheda and remarks that this beco- 
mes a case of gaurava. Besides, the above mode of interpretation goes 
against the import of the Paribhasa'? No. 5 of Paribhasendusekhara of Nā- 
8९88. Over and above, to understand one and the same word occurring 
only once, in two different senses leads to the fault of Vrttidvayavirodha. 
Here the readers of Dharma-Sastra will remember very well that Nilakan- 
tha in his Vyavahara-Mayükha?? has found fault with Vijiiáne$vara who, 
while interpreting the Yajfavalkya-smrti LI. 35-56, understands the word 
bhrata both as 'full-brother and half-brother.’ It is pertinent to note here 
that even Saükarücürya avoids the faults of Vrttidvayavirodha and 
Vakyabheda in interpreting the Vedanta literature. In the modern courts 
too, the Mimamsa principle of understanding one and the same word only 
in one sense is favoured'5 by Judges as noted by Mm. Dr. P. V. Kane in his 


eo 


न हि एकस्मिन्‌ प्रकरणे एकस्मिश्च वाक्ये एकः दाब्दः सकृदुच्चरितो बहुभिः संबध्यमानः कचिन्मुख्य 
क्वचिद्‌ गणः इत्यव्यवसातु शक्यम्‌ । वैरुप्यप्रसङ्गात्‌। झांकरभाष्य on ब्रह्मसूत्र. आ. 4. 3; 
Sabara on P. M. I. 4. 8 and VIII. 4.32 . 
9 सकृदु्चारण उभयशक्तिबिरोधाद्वाक्य भिद्येत । शबर ०० जैमिनि VL 4.5 ( thesis p. 224 ), 
२0. TIbid.p.2I9 
¬ वाक्यभेदे हि द्विराख्यातोच्चारणम्‌ । तद्‌ गुरु भवति । मेधातिथि on मनुस्मृति. ए. 32 
72 गौणमुख्ययोमुख्ये कार्यसंप्रत्ययः | 
२४ व्यवहारमयूख, p. 442. 
३५ On बेदान्तसूत्र गा. 3. 3; शाबर on जैमिनि VIII. 3. 22 and IX. 4. 8. 
326. Also see 6 Cal. 9, 26 ( F. B. ); 4I. A. p. 290 at 303-304, 
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translation to the Vyavahara-Mayükha. Yo the light of these grounds, it 
becomes difficult to accept the word-economy proposed by the learned 
professor. 


VI. Professor Velankar has also shown that the word-economy arises 
when a word or an expression simultaneously serves the purpose of two 
consecutive sentences. Here he has made the use of the principle of Dehall- 
dipaka nyaya. He has also quoted illustrations from the RV IV. I7.4, VI. 
6.40; I. 70. 3 etc. । ) Here it may be pointed out that imagining the presence 
of one and the same word twice in a Rk or a stanza is a clear case of gaurava 
and not lághava, taking into consideration sanctity of the Vedic text. 2) This 
principle is to be resorted to only on the strength of the textual authority, 
Nilakantha, in his Vyavahara-Mayukha, has also utilised this principle with 
good caution, 3) The use of the principle of this Nyaya is treated as a case 
of gaurava by Govinda in his commentary Piyusadhürü" on the Muhürta- 
Cintamani, particulariy when it is without the support of any textual autho- 
rity. (4) If, however, it is held that.in the RV I. 7]. 4ab as quoted by 
Prof. Velankar, the two different situations i. e. Matari$van's churning out 
the fire and the fire being carried from one house to another house by the 
worshippers— are described, then this becomes a case of Vakyabheda as 
pointed out by Prof. Devasthali or in the commentary of Vaidyanatha 
Tatsat!? on the Kavyapradipa of Govinda Thakkur on the Kavyaprakasa of 
Mammatabhatta. (5) In addition to this, as understood by Prof. Velankar, 
if the word matarisvan in the RV I. 7l. 4 ab refers to both the priest and 
the fire, then it incurs the fault of Vrttidvaya-virodha which also should be 
avoided by a good student of Purva-Nimarisa. 6) If, in the RV I. 70. 3, 
the verb da@sat is construed twice, in the chief clause and also in the subor- 
dinate clause, then it gives rise to the fault of Vakyabheda as pointed out by 
-Medhatithi,9 


VII. Prof. Velankar holds that word-economy is possible if a word 
is employed to convey two different meanings in one and the same 
sentence. For the clarification of this category of word-economy, he has 
quoted from the RV VIII. 20. [4 and IX. 97, 30. (I) In the case of both 
these illustrations, it may be pointed out that the lines chosen for word- 
economy are torn out of context. Actually he should have shown how the 


% व्यवहारंमयूख p. (49. 

भ न चोभयत्राप्यासप्तरात्रादिति संबन्ध इति वाच्यम्‌ । गोखापत्तेः । पीयूषधारा, p. 396. 
४ बृत्तान्तद्वयप्राधान्ये हि वाक्यभेदः स्यात्‌ He er तत्सत्‌ on काव्यप्रदीप p. 40. 
१ वाक्यमेंदें हि हविराख्यातोचारणम्‌ | मेधातिथि on मनु JI. 32, 


- 
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suggested method is applicable to the complete Rk. As he has not done 
that, the method has become slightly unconvincing. (2) Sayana does not 
experience any difficulty in interpreting the above cases (3) If the word 
na in the RV IX. 97. 30 is understood as having two senses, one negative and 
the other in another the sense of ‘like’, then this mode of interpretation 
suffers from the fault of Vrttidvaya-virodha.?? 


VIIL Here also Prof. Velankar takes the expression avayatam in two 
different senses— once in the sense of attack of the gods like Maruts and 
others to punish the worshipper and once in the sense of warding off the 
punishment which is impending’, when applied to Agni. This mode of 
connecting the expression avayatam twice suffers from the fault of Vàkya- 
bheda?! in which two different situations are imagined and this fault of 
Vakyabheda gives rise to gaurava. Besides, it also gives rise to kalpanà- 
gunrava. (2) In respect of the case of the RV I. 94. |2a it is possible to 
suggest that if the RV I. 94. I2a is read with I. 94. l2b, then there would 
be no difficulty and one would not be required to presume or assume much 


In this context, it would be proper to note the observation of Sabara 
on gaurava, that it leads to a roundabout way of interpretation and is not 
to be adopted as far as possible. He further holds that it is not that by 
gaurava itis not possible to interpret any text; but as far as possible, it is 
not to be resorted to. To clarify this point further Sabara gives a practical 
example. If one has to go to a village one can go either by a straight 
way or one can go through the pasture lands. This latter path involves a lot 
of difficulties and is also full of thorns. Hence Sabara prefers a direct path 
to the roundabout way. 


For the clarification of the idea of Vakyabheda® and Gaurava,™ it is 
necessary to draw the attention of the reader to the commentary Prabha* of 
MM. Vasudevashastri Abhyankar on the Mimamsa-Nyaya-Prakasa of 
Apadeva. Here MM. Vasudevashastri Abhyankar has explained the two 





20 Also read: WX, sa: शब्दस्तमेवार्थ गमयति and दायभाग गा. 29-30; मदनपारिजात 

' p.369 quoted in History of Dharma-Sastra, Vol. V., part 2, p. ]350 

श जयरथ on अलंकारसवेस्व introduces शाब्द and आर्थ varieties of वाक्यभेद, p. 39 

2 न गौरवस्य किंचित्‌ साधु प्रयोजनम्‌ । न तु गौरवेण यत्‌ md, तन्न कृते भवति । गोरवस्य तु दोषोऽस्ति। 
यथा यः परिहारेण ग्रामं गच्छति, परिहारदोषमसौ प्राप्रोति, न तु ग्रामगम न भवति ।' शबर on 
जैमिनि X. 7. 9. 30 and मीमांसाकोष, Vol. HI, p. 7623. 

28 एवं च उद्देसैक्ये विधेयद्रये च वाक्यभेदः। विधेयैक्ये उद्देशयद्वये च वाक्यभेदः | TAT p, 233, 

24 For गौरव, see प्रभा pp. 9, 42, 54, 55, 57,58 and l44, 
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types of Vakyabheda- Khandalaksana and Gauravalaksana Sankarabhatta 
(7540 A. D. to ।600 A.D.) has also pointed out several varieties? of 
Vakyabheda in his Mimanisa-Bala-Prakasa. As Vakyabheda results into the 
fault of gaurava, the knowledge of this technical term is absolutely necessary 
to understand the above discussion 


Tn conclusion, one will have to admit that Professor Velankar’s attempt 
at introducing the new interpretation of some of the Rgvedic Passages is no 
doubt ingenious, but it does not appear to be sound and convincing in the 
light of the Mimarisa position of interpretation, grammatical difficulties, the 
stand-point of the well-known writers on Dharma-Sastra Vedanta, and 
Alankara Sastra and also the fresh views taken by the judges in modern 
Courts. 


35 For वाक्यभेद based on वैरूप्य, see मीमासाबालप्रकाह p. 82. 
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TECTONIC UPHEAVALS IN THE INDUS REGION AND 
SOME RGVEDIC HYMNS 


(PART II )* 
BY 
P. V. PATHAK 


Tectonic upheavals occurring in the Indus region had an indelible 
impact on the memory of the people living in the region. It is reflected in 
their folklore and literature. These occurrences had two main aspects; the 
first being the captivating of the river waters by the demon and the second, 
the slaying of the demon and setting them free. In the present article it is 
proposed to consider only such Rgvedic hymns as deal with the captivation 
of waters by the demon Vrtra and releasing of them by Indra. There are 
more than 40 hymns? which deal with both these parts of the incident. 


-5 Slaying of Vrtra is exclusively Indra’s achievement. However, in 
two rks another deity is associated with the slaying of Vrtra. In RV VIII/ 
40/8 Agni and Indra have been praised for releasing waters. In RV VIII/ 
400/2, Visnu and Indra make a common endeavour of killing Vrtra and 
releasing the obstructed river waters. In RV IX/6l/20 Soma has been 
credited with the killing of Vrtra, but when it comes to releasing waters, 
then as in RV IX/6L/22, it is Indra who accomplishes the feat on being 
protected by Soma. Thus it is evident that it was almost always only Indra 
who was exclusively associated with the Vrtra myth 


Three rks, RV I/80/6-8 together refer to the killing of Vrtra and, on 
killing, to the Vajra being cast abroad over ninety navigable streams. This 





* For Part I, see ABORI LXIV, pp. 227-232 
५ Pathak, P. V. ABORI Vol. LXIV ( 983 ) pp. 227-232 
:3 RV Hymns I. 0.5; I. 32.3, 5, 8, 0, ; I. 33. 2; I. 52.4; I. 52.2; I. 54.20; I. 55.6; 
ब.56.5, 6; ग. 57.6; 7. 64.0,2; I. 62.4; I. 80.2,3,5,[0; I. 85.9; I. 03.2; I. 24.24;- 
८० 4.374.2 
“5 ग. 22.2,5; II. 5.3,6,8; गा. 47.5; If. 9.2,3; II. 22.4; 
प्रा. 30.9,0; III. 32.6,i; III. 33.6,7; ILI. 45.2; 
IV. 6.7; IV. .I7.4,2,3,7; IV. 8.7; IV. 29.3,7,8; IV. 2.8; IV. 28.]; 
V. 30.6; V. 32.:,6; 
t. 7 V¥57.2; VI. 30.35 
VIL, 2.3; VII. 34.46; VII. 79.4 
VIII. 6.46; VIII. ।2.26; VIII. 40.8; VIII. 400.2 
IX. 6,22, 
X. 89.7; X. 33.2; X. 47.4; 
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indicates that the tectonic activity was spread over a very large area. In 
RV IV/I9/3 there is a specific reference to encompassing of the seven rivers 
by Vrtra. This confirms that the tectonic upheavals were occurring in the 
Indus and neighbouring river basins referred to as sapta sindhavah. 


Tt was observed that the demon was swelling in the navigable streams 
and it took a few days for Indra to kill him. 


अनु स्वधामक्षरन्नापो अस्यावधत मध्य आ नाव्यानाम्‌ | 
सध्रीचीनेन मनसा तमिन्द्र ओजिष्टेन हन्मनाहन्नभि झून्‌ RV I/33/ 


** ( While ) the rivers followed their ( natural) course, ( Vrtra ) grew (inflated) 
in the navigable streams, Indra with courageous mind and strongest weapon 
killed him over a period of days.” | 

Vrtra is described as being slain piecemeal and then drowned in the 
waters in RV I/32/8, II/L/8, while RV I[32/5 refers to the slain body of 
Vitra lying prostrate like an axed tree trunk. 


नदं न भिन्नममुया शयानं मनो रुहाणा अति यन्त्यापः | 

याश्चिदू वृत्रो महिना पर्येतिष्ठत्‌ तासामहिः पत्सुतःशीबैभूव ॥ RV. १/32/8 
R.T.H. Griffith has translated it beautifully as : “ There as he lies like a bank- 
bursting river, the waters taking courage flow over him. The dragon lies 
beneath the feet of torrents which Vrtra with his greatness had encompassed. * 

The demon has been referred to both as Vrtra and Ahi in the above 
rk thereby indicating that both of them were identical. 

Indra chopped off the limbs of Vrtra into pieces along with other 
companions ( RV III/30/8 ). He was laid asunder amidst the waters 
( RV. J/i2]/!2 ). 

On slaying Vrtra, Indra had to steady himself in the flooding streams 
possibly to prevent closing of the flood gates again. 

स पर्वतो न धरुणेष्वच्युतः सहखमूतिस्तविषीणु वावृधे । 
इन्द्रो यद्‌ दत्रमवधीन्नदीव्वतसुब्जन्नर्णासि Tea अन्धसा ॥ RV I/52/2 

« Indra killed Vrtra, encompassing the river streams, releasing waters. 
While, enjoying Soma juice, he, the unremoved protector, ( stood ) firm Jike 
mountain in the ( flood water ), streams grew from strength to strength.” 

The physical picture of cleaving of a bund is described in RV IV/24/8 
without referring to the Vrtra Myth. 


वि यद्‌ वरांसि पवेतस्य वृण्वे पयोमिर्जिन्वे अपां जवांसि । RV IV/2I/8 


Tr. Griffith— “ When he unbars the spaces of the mountains and 
quickens with his flood the water torrents, 


Vivid description of the event after cleaving of the bund occurs in RV 
yI/i7/2 as under ] 
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आ क्षोदो महि gd नदीनां प रिष्ित्तमसूज ऊमिमपाम्‌ i 
तासामनु प्रवत इन्द्र पन्थां प्रादयो नीचीरपसः ससुद्रम्‌॥ 
Tr. Griffith — “ Thou settest free the rushing waves of waters, the 
floods great swell encompassed and obstructed. 


Along steep slopes their courses thou turndest, Indra directed down- 
ward, speeding to the ocean. ” 


When the river waters were released, they had to be directed in a proper 
direction to take their course to the ocean as described in RV IT/I5/3 : 


सञ्चेव प्राचो वि मिमाय मामैवंज्रेण खान्यतृणन्नदीनाम्‌ | 
वृथासृजत्‌ पथिभिदीधेयाथैः सोमस्य ता मद॒ इन्द्रश्चकार ॥ 

* As it were a house, he (Indra) measured and dug channels for the 
rivers with the Vajra and made them flow to the fore at ease along the long- 
drawn paths. All this Indra did when intoxicated by Soma ( juice)”. In RV 
III/33/6 the rivers Satudri and Vipat gratefully acknowledge that Indra had 
cleaved paths for them after slaying Vrtra. 


Rgvedic seers eulogised the feats of Indra which had long lasting 
effect on their life. 
अद्या चिन्नू चित्तदपो नदीनां यदाभ्यो अरदो गातुमिन्द्र | 
नि पर्वता अझसदो न सेढुस्त्वया दृल्हानि सुक्रतो रजांसि॥ LH VIJ30/3 
Tr. Griffith — “ Even now endures thine exploit of the Rivers, when, 
Indra, for their floods thou clavest passage. 


Like men who sit at meat the monutain settled : by thee, Most Wise 
the regions were made steadfast. ” 


This feat of releasing of waters had to be done many a time as it 
appears the tectonic upheavals rocked the region quite sometime. Every time 
this type of calamity occurred, the Rgvedic seers conceived it as birth of a 
demon. 

त्यस्य चिन्महतो निमृगस्य वघजघान तविषी मिरिन्द्रः i 
य एक इदप्रतिमैन्यमान आदस्मादन्यो अजनिष्ठ wem ॥ RV V/32/3 


Tr. Griffith ~“ Indra with violence smote down the weapon, yea, even 
of that wild mighty creature. Although he deemed himself alone unequalled, 
another had been born e'en yet more potent. " 


As Dr. Ghate had indicated the act of slaying of Ahi which is identical 
with Vrtra occurs in the fortieth autumn.? 








8 Dr. Ghate's Lectures on the Rgveda, ed. and enlarged by Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, 
Poona 926, pp 40. 
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यः शम्बरं पवेतेषु क्षियन्तं चत्वारिश्यां शरद्यन्वविन्दत्‌ i 

ओजायमानं यो अहिं जघान दाजु शयानं स जनास इन्द्रः RV. II/I2/h 
Tr. Griffith— “ He who discovered in the fortieth autumn Sambara as 
he dwelt among the mountains 


r 


Who slew the Dragon putting forth his vigour, the demon lying there, 
He, men, is Indra. ” 


The period of 40 years can be taken as symbolic, confirming the 
multiple occurrence of the tectonic upheavals 


The great deeds of Vrtra-killing and releasing river-waters led Indra to 
achieve lordship over all the living beings 
है त्वसपो वि दुरो विषूचीरिन्द्र दृळ्हमरुजः quu | 
k राजाभवो जगतश्चषेणीनां साकं सूयं जनयन्द्यासुषासम्‌ ॥ RV VI/30/5 

Tr. Griffith — “Indra, thou brakest up the floods and portals on all 
sides, and the firmness of the mountain 


: ` ` Thou art the King of nien, of all that liveth, engendering at once Sun, 
Heaven and Morning ( Usas ). ” : TE 


From the above description the following conclusions càn be drawn : 


i) The Indus and neighbouring river basins were rocked many a 
time by tectonic activity in the ancient times. This confirms the geological 
findings of M. R. Sahani and Raikes i 


ii) These tectonic upheavals led to obstruction of river courses and 
captivation of water surrounded by the earth crust ridge 


f iii) These ridges were cleaved and water was released which is called 
slaying of Vrtra 


iv) This feat is exclusively attributed to the God Indra who becomes 
the most favourite God of the Vedic seers 


v) The Rgvedic seers praised the favourite God Indra in several 
hymns eulogising his achievements R M 


E These Tectonic upheavals had indelible effect on social and ritual 
customs of the people. This will be dealt with subsequently. 


REVIEWS 


THE CHARM OF INDIAN ART: by W. E. Gladstone Solomon, Asian 
Educational Services, C-2/I5, SDA, New Delhi I70 06, pp. 42, 
Price Rs. 80/- 


Some of the British Officers, ever since the days of the East India 
Company, were amazingly enlightened, cultured and sincerely interested in 
India and her glorious past, in the wonder that was India. Sardar Panikkar 
bas remarked that I. C. S. officers sent to India were more loyal to ‘a special 
India’ in their imagination. Churchill is reported to have complained that 
the. British I. C. S. officers in India proudly guarded the interest of India, 
more than that of the British empire itself, if any clash arose. In the galaxy 
of.such persons must be mentioned the names of Sir Willam Jones ( known 
as ‘Oriental Jones’), Sir Mortimer Wheeler, David Symington and W. E 
Gladstone Solomon, Principal of Sir J. J. School Of Art, Bombay. It is to the 
work, studies and writings of such persons that we owe a rediscovery of our 
own ancient culture, of which Art is the finest blossoming 


f | ; The ‘Charm of Indian Art by Solomon is divided into four parts : 


~. - ] The Women of the Ajanta Caves’ — an appreciative essay on the. 
portrayal of women in the Ajanta Caves. 


2. “The Worshipper Of Beauty’ — a detailed study of some of the’ 
rites and customs of the Pathare Prabhus of Bombay, who are famous fot 
their intellectual gifts, artistic potentiality and elegant taste. 


77 78, “Sanchi and the Indian View-point in Art.” " 


4. “The Indian Art Student’ (i) As the interpreter, (ii) As the 
humorist, (iii) As the superhuman realist l 


Apparently the book presents a mixed fare, but in reality it is not so 
Because through all the essays runs the under-current of an open eye and 
deep sensitivity for beauty in Indian Art, a sure knowledge of the basics of 
Art and aesthetics, a perceptive and critical mind. A touch of typical British 
humour, an intermixture of anecdotes, detailed information regarding the 
rites, customs, * rangolis’, worship, deities of the Pathare Prabhus accom- 
panied by several illusrations and an appendix add to the value of the book. 
This book is, of course, meant for a Westerner, but it has a meaning for 4 
modern Indian also, l 
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This book, as its very name suggests, describes in the most glowing 
terms the author’s deep veneration for and appreciation of Indian Art. 
Moreover, Solomon is something of a poet himself. The opening poem 
expresses his ecstasy at the experience of Indian beauty. It is, veritably, a 
Sri-Sükta — a hymn to beauty. 


This book consists of articles written more than sixty years ago. This 
fact has to be kept in mind. Today the India of Solomon's experience and 
dream belongs to a vanished era. Even many an Indian of today will be 
wonderstruck to see Solomon's romantic and idealistic view of women in 
Indian Art, his heart-felt appreciation of Art, woven warp and woof in Indian: 
life, which would have become sordid without it. Solomon has never for- 
gotten the important part in Indian Art played by the bright Sun in India, 
whom he calls the * Great Teacher’ of the artists. His writing is replete with 
perceptive observations regarding Indian Art and its relevance to the art. and: 
life of the West, that has * committed the Imgage of Art to the melting pot’, 
Indian Art, according to Solomon, is ‘ sublime union of the purely Decorative, 
the Realistic and the purely Spiritual. ... This is a matter of vital moment. not 
only to India herself but to the whole world, because the Indian viewpoint 
is an asset which mankind may perhaps destroy but can never recreate. ' 


Much water has flown under the bridge since Solomon wrote. And 
both Westerners as well as Indians of today should do well to heed his words 
— ‘In these Dark Ages of the Greater Knowledge in which we live, the cold 
scintillations of Modern Science, the mountainous upheavals of Commerce. 
and the vaunting shriek of the Machine, are arguments strong enough to 
wrest Art from the most tenacious grip’. 


These * slight essays १, as Solomon likes to call them, are really justified 
as they do convey to the reader a ‘stiller beauty’, as they do show a sure 
way to make life fragrant by opening before him the mighty, majestic and 
delicate portals of Indian Art. 


Leela Arjunwadkar 
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MIMAMSA SUTRAS OF JAIMINI, Vols. I & II: Translated by 
Mohan Lal Sandal, Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 980, pp. ccxxxtii4- 
022. Price Rs. 200/- 


The two volumes under review contain English translation of the 
Mimamsa Sütras of Jaimini. The Purva-Mimanisa system is regarded as 
one of the important systems of Indian Philosophy and it is very helpful to 
interpret and understand the Vedas, the oldest literature of India. Sabara- 
carya has commented upon the MÍimamsa-Sütras composed by Jaimini. His 
Bhàsya is considered to be the oldest available text helping to understand the 
‘exact meaning of Mimàamsa-Sütras. In the present volumes it seems that the 
author has interpreted the Sütra-text with the help of the commentary of 
Sabaracarya. 


According to the present author, this is the first attempt to present 
the translation of the entire tezt of the Mimamsa Sitras divided into twelve 
chapters. However, similar attempt has already been made previously. It is 
found that the translation has been published in the “Sacred Books of the 
Hindus ” as the XXVIII volume, in 923. Then again Mr. Kunte carried on 
the work of publishing the translation of the Mimamisa-Sitras of Jaimini in 
the periodical called SaddarSana-Cintanika; but unfortunately his transla- 
tion ends with JS VI. 6.i0. The present author, therefore, undertook the 
task and successfully completed the translation of the entire text of the 
Mimamsa-Siitras. The original Sütra-text is also reproduced here in 
Devanagari characters and the explanatory notes have been added to facili- 
tate the understanding of the exact meaning of the Sütra-text. 


The author has added an extensive introduction containing more than 
‘two hundred pages. Here one gets the valuable information regarding the 
subject matter of each chapter of the Mimirisa-Sutras. With the help of the 
‘ later works on Piirva-Mimamsa, the author has discussed many technical terms 
occurring in the Mimamsa-Sutras. For the proper understanding of the 
topics of Piirva-Mimamisa, the technique of Srauta sacrifices is to be thoro- 
ughly studied. "Taking this fact into consideration the author has tried to 
explain such technical terms in the introduction, and it becomes, no doubt, 
helpful to know the principles of Pürva-Mimamsa. However, at many 
places the correct information is not reproduced by the author due to the 
want of practical knowledge of the sacrifices. For example the description 
of kapala ( potsherd ) is found to be very confusing( p. XL). While repro- 
ducing the Sanskrit text of Purva-Mimianisa Sutras it seems that proper 
attention has not been paid to correct printing. 


The present author deserves high respects and hearty thanks as he has 
given the complete English translation of the Mimàanisa-Sütras in these two 
Volumes. 

V. V. Bhide 
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JYOTIHSASTRA : by David Pingree, being part of Vol. VI of a History 
of Indian Literature. Published by Otto Harrassowitz Wiesbaden, 
Pages 49. Price not mentioned. 


This very important work aims at reclassification of Astral and 
Mathematical literature from the traditional three skandhas : samhita, ganita 
and hora into a more precise group of subjects viz. Sulbasütra, Astronomy, 
Mathematics, Divination, Genethliology, catarchic astrology and Interroga- 
tions. A tremendous amount of literature is covered, but, understandably, 
no attempt is made to discuss technical aspects of these sciences or to deal 
with literary quality of the works discussed 


A comprehensive index of authors as well as an index of titles adds 
much value to the usefulness of the book. 


D. G. Dhavale 


THE YAVANAJATAKA OF SPHUJIDHVAJA: by David Pingree, 
Harvard University Press. Vol.I, pages 506; Vol. II, pages 527. 
Price not given. 


Yavanajataka, as the name implies, is the Horoscopy of the Greeks. The 
‘original is a very ancient composition compiled, in the editor's opinion, at 
‘Alexandria and first translated into Sanskrit prose by Yavane$vara about A.D. 
१50 and later versified by Sphujidhvaja about A. D. 270. The text is mainly 
"based on a microfilm of a palm-leaf manuscript from Nepal. The editor 
‘considers Yavanajataka as ‘the clearest evidence that has yet come to light 
‘of the direct transmission of scientific knowledge from the ancient world of 
the Mediterranean to the ancient world of India.’ He concedes, however, 
‘doubtless there were many other lines of transmission running in both 
directions, between the two cultures ’. l 


It is interesting to note that the doyen of Indian students of Bharatiya 
Jyotih$astra S. B. Diksita in his History of Indian Astronomy mentions the 
existence of such a composition. ( This has been noticed by the editor in his 
commentary. ) 


Vol I contains an introduction and the whole text. Vol. II contains 
an Engiish translation, a chapter by chapter commentary, Biographic and 
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Bibliographic Information on the Astrological Authorities cited in the 
Commentary, an Index of Names and Subjects, Index of Authorities cited, 
Manuscripts cited and finally a Slokánukramanika. A model of thoroughness. 


D. G. Dhavale 


SOUTH ASIAN CIVILIZATIONS : A BIBLIOGRAPHC SYNTHE- 
SIS : by Maureen L. P. Patterson, The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago and London, 98], pp. xxxviii + 809. l 


Tbis is indeed a remarkable work, not only on account of its volume 
but also because of the range of subjects it covers. One is amazed at the 
amount of labour the compiler must have put in. She :has explained why 
she calls it a bibliographic synthesis. In the Introduction she has described 
the scope and purpose of this Herculean task which she undertook. She 
hopes “ to provide a corrective to conceptual fragmentation and perhaps 
stimulate south Asian scholars to take a larger view by emphasising the civi- 
lizational context ". This is followed by the criteria for selecting works on 
different topics etc. The compiler has excluded items of lesser importance 
and she has made it clear that generally books have been preferred to arti- 
cles, and they too are mostly from the Chicago University’s library, 


The policy of selection places obvious limitations on serious resear- 
chers. **Ifit seemed that the only place a particularly striking title was 
available was a British or South Asian library, we sadly omitted that work, 
While this approach may appear parochial, we decided it was practical since 
we expect the majority of users of this book in North America.” This 
drawback, however, is amply compensated by the inclusion of specialized 
bibliographies. 


We should therefore scan through the voluminous bibliography with 
the compiler's explanation in mind. She has arranged the sections and sub- 
sections keeping in view the South Asian realities and not in Eurocentric 
categories. Thus her goal of guiding ** a student through the mass of recent 
Western language publications on South Asia towards some of the best and, 
most stimulating °° is no doubt achieved. a 


The volume is divided in five parts as follows : 
' १ ‘Overview of the Great Tradition 
# 2 Four ages of historical revolution 
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3 Transformations in the modern age - national level. 
4 Transformations in the modern age — the ]8 geo-cultural areas. 
5 Reference sources 


There are in all l8 chapters and each is divided to give a detail view. 
In the beginning each section includes books in the specialized area, and then 
it proceeds to general, topical, regional, social, economic, religious, philoso- 
phical, literary and linguistic publications. Jt also includes art and architec- 
ture. It thus covers a vast area spatially and temporally. There are over 
28,000 entries and one can therefore imagine the tremendous amount of 
labour in compiling this bibliography. It will doubtless remain a work of 
reference for a long time to come. 


M. K. Dhavalikar 


STUDIES IN THE ARCHAEOLOGY AND PALAEOANTHROPO: 
LOGY OF SOUTH ASIA : edied by Kenneth A. R. Kennedy, 
Gregory L. Possehl. Published by Mohan Primlani, Oxford & IBIT 
Publishing Co., 66 Janpath, New Delhi li000l, 98], pp. ]44. 


Alarge number of American scholars are working in the field of. 
South Asian archaeology and the present slender volume contains the results 
of the researches of some of them. Most of the papers deal with India and. 
constitute significant contributions to the archaeology of the sub-continent. 
Of these, three are devoted to protohistoric archaeology, two to historical 
archaeology and the remaining to prehistory. 


The first paper by Lukacs on ** Hominid Adaptations and Hominid 
origins ; Evidence from South Asia" is a critical analysis of the recent 
evidence of fossil remains from the Siwalik hills which have produced one of 
the world's most complete records of mammalian evolution. Although the 
new evidence has added to our knowledge, it has also raised new questions 
and hence the re-examination of the evidence. Lukacs is a specialist in 
dental morphology and is therefore inclined to accept Washburn's view that 
st the skull of the ape-man is that of an ape that has lost the structure for 
effective fighting with his teeth” and also the seed-eater model of Jolly. 
Richard S. Davis has given an account of the recent discoveries of palaeo- 
lithic industries in Tadzikistan which have been dated to the late Middle 
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Pleistocene, about 2,50,000 years, by scientific methods of dating. Typologi- 
cally, they are akin to our Soan industries of Kashmir and opinions have 
been hazarded, but no one has studied both of them thoroughly. This paper 
is followed by that of D. P. Agrawal on “ Palaeoenvironmental and Prehi- 
storic Studies in the Kashmir Valley”. His reconstruction of thc past 
environment is plausible but its correlation with stone tool industries is hard 
to accept. 


The antiquity, origin and spread of iron technology has been vexing 
the mind of scholars for a long time and will continue to do as it is associa- 
ted with the ever elusive Aryans. Jim Shaffer's discussion of the occur- 
rence in Afghanistan of iron in levels datable to late 3rd-early 2nd millennium 
B. C. is interesting in the light of finds of the metal in early horizons in India 
at Abar(near Udaipur in Rajasthan). The author makes a strong plea to 
reject the diffusionist hypotheses and suggests that iron technology has an 
early indigenous origin in South Asia. His argument gains strength from 
the recent TL dates for South Indian megaliths in the middle of the second 
millennium B. C. 


Of the two papers on Harappan settlement patterns, that by Lonis 
Flam is a reexamination of sites in Sind discovered by Majumdar whereas 
Gregory Possehl deals with those in Punjab. The former has established a 
correlation between Kot Diji and Jemdet Nasr in Mesopotamia at the end of 
the 4th millennium and between Kulli and the Persian Gulf in the latter half 
of the 3rd millennium. Possebl has observed that the Pre-Harappan settle- 
ments are confined to the north and west of Harappa whereas no Harappan 
settlement has been found there. This he rightly attributes to the pastoral 
economy of the former. Marcia Fentress has shown how the identification 
of the Mohenjodaro granary is incorrect but that at Harappa is plausible. 
Kennedy has made a strong plea that it is wrong to classify the Harappan 
population into races, for the criteria used for racial classification are arbi- 
trary. The recent multivariate statistical studies of skeletal variability 
suggest that the Harappan populations were closely related to the ancient 
populations of the Mediterranean basin and Near East. 


Thelast two papers on historical archaeology are also significant, 
Thus the entire volume constitutes an important contribution to Indian 
archaeology. Perhaps its noteworthy feature is the new scientific methodo- 
logy in analysing the data which has led to interesting conclusions, 


M. K. Dhavalikar 
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MODERN INDIAN MYSTICISM : by Kamakhya Prasad Singh 
Choudhary. Pub. Motilal Banarsidass, 98]. Rs. 75/- 


Research activity received considerable stimulation and encouragement 
in India during the post-independence period. There is no doubt that India 
is making progress by strides in the field of Natural and Applied Sciences and- 
Technology. But research in the areas of Social Sciences, Humanities and 
Philosophy also is not negligible. In Philosophy new areas are being explored 
for research and the ancient, medieyal and modern philosophical schools, 
concepts and works are not only, ^ing studied carefully and critically but 
their latent purports are being disclosed by way of new interpretations and 
their implications are being worked out and expressed in modern terms and 
idioms. The advantage of this kind of expository analysis is that, perhaps, 
the latent sense and yet unknown intended meanings and purports are being 
laid open in marvellous ways and the contemporary reader is enabled to: 
understand the richness and complexities of several concepts, theories, 
doctrines and laws of the past thinkers, which otherwise would have remained 
completely closed to him. : 


‘In Indian Universities, as it should be, the stress is on theoretical, 
critical and academic study of the various concepts, beliefs and ideologies. 
A research work, being a depth and extensive study of a concept, belief, or 
problem is usually, to a large extent, not a matter of general interest and also 
not useful to the common educated man, But all research works are not 
necessarily pedantic and of theoretical interest and having no relation to 
social life Here is a book Modern Indian Mysticism by Dr. K. P. S 
Choudhary, which has both the sides, the theoretical and academic and also 
practical, and it has close relevance to the modern social milieu 


Modern Indian Mysticism is a published Thesis of K. P. S. Choudhary 
for which he was awarded the Doctorate by the Banaras Hindu University, 
Varanasi. This book of 300 pages is an important contribution to the: 
literature on Mysticism, which has assumed new forms in the India of the 
20th century. The author has selected for his study and presentation mystics: 
of high eminence such as Ramakrishna, Vivekananda, Ramana Maharshi, 
Rabindranath Tagore and Sri Aurobindo. These thinkers have been acknow- 
ledged as great geniuses in the field of Mysticism and everyone has his own 
peculiar strand. But I have a feeling that the author cannot ignore and 
exclude a great living mystic of our times, J. Krishnamurti, who has made 
8 very significant contribution in this field. It would have been desirable for 
the author to have given prominent place in this book to J. Krishnamurti as 
a characteristic mystic of our times. 
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Mysticism, it is supposed, evades intellectual and rational presentation, 
of human experience, But the real claim of mysticism is that it transcends 
rather than hates and undermines intellectual thinking because the latter has 
serious inherent limitations. 


This book of moderate size is written in a balanced and appreciative 
manner. The purpose of the author appears to help the modern readers to 
understand correctly these great makers of the modern India. There appears 
no attempt to criticise these thinkers, but honest efforts are made to put them 
in their proper perspectives and bring out clearly the essence of the teachings 
of each one of them. Such books really play a constructive and positive role 
dn building up new attitudes in the minds of the growing generation. 


One special merit of this book is that the author has got himself 
acquainted fairly well with the essence of the teaching of each of the Mystics 
with the help of reputed scholars in this subject. Dr. Choudhary was fortu- 
‘nate in getting such a rare opportunity to study and grasp this difficult subject 
under the able guidance of competent scholars and learned teachers. 


Mysticism need not be supposed to be a forbidden area for the ratio- 
nalists. Rationalism and Mysticism have their own characteristic approaches 
and methodologies and au opposition raised between the two often proves to 
be artificial and misleading. The author has tried to explain the essence of 
mysticism in general in its different forms, both Indian and Western. Ina 
special chapter he has discussed the spiritual background of the Modern 
Hindu Renaissance and brought out the new Indian responses. He has 
elucidated the views of Raja Rammohan Roy, Brahmo Samaj, Sadharana 
Samaj, Prarthana Samaj, Arya Samaj, anda special point to be noted here 
is that he has also given place to the theosophical movement in India and to 
Dr. Annie Besant who has done significant work in this context in India; un- 
fortunately the Theosophical movement has bzen ignored by other authors. 
The author of this book has discussed the different brands of Indian mysticism 
‘against the peculiar socio-political background in India in which period the 
“movement of Ranaissance in India was gathering new strength and assuming 
new forms of life, unknown to the past. 


Dr. Choudhary uses various adjectives to differentiate the mysticism of 

_these thinkers and saints so that their characteristic features can be explicated. 
-For example the mysticism of Ramakrishna is Devotional mysticism and that 
of Vivekananda is Dynamic or Activistic Mysticism or Practical Vedanta; 

Ramana’s is Advaitic mysticism in which knowledge and love are inseparably 

fused together; Rabindranath Tagore’s mysticism is a kind of Contemplative 
and Aesthetic mysticism in which he seeks to realise the Brahman through 
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communion with Nature and aesthetic creation; Sri Aurobindo’s mysticism is 
` described as Integral mysticism in which different functions of knowledge; 
devotion and action are completely integrated. The author has made sincere 
efforts to give in complete outlines the main features, the thought of each of 
these philosophers, in a clear and lucid style. He has tried to show that all 
these philosophers are essentially spiritualists in their orientation, but each 
one trying to reach the spiritual experience in his own way, since the tempera- 
ment of cach one is his own, and he tries to remain himself and follow his 
own Swadharma. : 

The author tries in an interesting manner to analyse the differences in 
the nature of mystical experiences in the following manner: ** These psychical 
factors (thought, feeling and will) are seldom present in an equal measure in 
all men; ifthey were, the mystic way would have been one and the same in 
different individuals at different times and places; it varies according to the 
particular temperament and outlook of the person concerned. The predomi- 
nauce of one factor, on account of certain temperamental differences over the 
others, engenders a definite and easily recognisable type of mysticism. It is 
owing to the temperamental differences that one mystic may choose more or 
less to live a life of illumined contemplation and another more or less of 
reflective action and some other of a purified emotion. But the fact remains 
that in either case he is a mystic doing supreme service to mankind by calling 
attention from moment to moment to the perfection and greatness of supreme 
divine Reality. So, whenever mysticism exists, one of the mental faculties 
must be predominant; and unless we see in a mystic a full-fledged exercise of 
at least one of these faculties, we may not say that he is entitled to the name 
of a mystic at all.” ( page 53) 

According to the author all the modern mystics appear to be unani- 
mous in emphasising the importance of moral values and social service; 
they all teach a kind of spiritual humanism. The charge that Indian mysticism 
is an escape from the duties of life is baseless ( page 279). The modern 
Indian mystics do not advocate a philosophy of withdrawal, escapism and 
renunciation, but on the contrary, they strongly urge the necessity of doing 
selfless service to the poor and the downtrodden, and eradicate all kinds of 
exploitation and social evils in order to establish unqualified equality among 
men in all spheres of life. These mystics look upon social service as a means 
for spiritual realisation. Social service in the ordinary sense does little good 
-to the people as well as to the sadhaka. So the author remarks : ** Mere 
social service will not bring about social reform; when social service becomes 
a mode of worsbip of God, when it is divested of all selfish motives, when 
à spirit of renunciation is assimilated to the Work, spiritual redemption takes 
place. ” ( page 279) 
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The author also points out certain special features of the modern 
mystics which consist not in a narrow aim to achieve moksa for oneself alone 
with total apathy for the society, but everyone of them is quite keen on 
raising the general level of social life, especially of the ignorant, poor and 
exploited, by giving them knowledge, work and means of livelihood so that 
everyone can Jive with dignity and honour, The modern mystics wish to 
liberate men from several evils such as ignorance, poverty, superstitions, 
selfishness, inequalities and hierarchies of various types. 


uy 


On the whole this book can be considered to be an outstanding work 
especially in the literature on Modern Indian Thought. It deserves to be read 
and studied closely by the University and college sudents, and especially by 
those interested in religion, spirituality and philosophy. I think that the in- 
clusion of chapter on J. Krishnamurti will enhance the value of this book. 


This book contains a very useful and exhaustive Bibliography of about 
245 books ( including Journals ) given in a chapterwise manner. 


ss 0. N. Joshi 


THE PRINCIPLE OF OPPOSITES IN SANSKRIT TEXTS : by Prof. 
Dr. Juan Miguel de Mora, Published by P. R. S. Charitable Trust, 
ob, Beawar ( Rajasthan ) : 982. Pages -85. Price Rs. 60/- $ 0, £ 5. 


wae 


This short Book of 85 pages is written on an uncommon theme and so 
it appears unintelligible and obscure to the general reader; but it has its own 
‘academic merit, especially from the point of view of research in Indology 
‘and Sanskrit texts. It is certainly of great interest and importance to the 
‘students of Indology. 


...” The author of this book Dr. Juan Miguel de Mora isa distinguished 
Latin-American Sanskrit scholar and he had originally published this book in 
Spanish under the title La Dialéctica en el Rigveda in Mexico  4978. Since 
it was deeply appreciated by many Sanskrit scholars its English translation 
has been done by Mrs. Marja Ludwika Jarocka from Spanish. Now it is 
available in the form of a book in English. 


‘J. ‘The learned author of this book, being a profound scholar of Sanskrit, 

has written this book with great care, accuracy and deep insights. He has 

given ample references as supporting evidence to establish his point of view 

that ancient Indian thought is full of philosophical, logical and dialectical 
35 [Annals BORI] 
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reasoning and arguments, He tries to remove the misunderstanding about 
it that Indian philosophy is no philosophy, but it is largely religion. He 
has therefore chosen his subject as the * Principle of Opposites? and tried to 
show how dialectical thinking has been present right since the Vedic times 
in ancient Indian thought. The author has tried to establish in this book 
that the seeds of philosophy did exist in ancient India beginning from the 
Rgveda and it was not merely religion, but the ancient Indian thinkers had 
done considerable systematic thinking connected with Ontology, Epistemo- 
logy, Metaphysics, Logic and Ethics. His contention is that Sanskrit texts 
definitely contained concrete philosophical propositions. He is convinced 
that Rgveda abounds in dialectical sense much earlier than pre-Socratic 
Greek Philosophers, and that Greek ideas are clearly found in pre-Grecian 
India. 


In the conclusion the author writes “ We have demonstrated that the 
main stream of philosophical thought, starting from the earliest hymns of 
the Rgveda, is that which is based on the principle of Opposites and this 
stream manifests itself not only over a thousand years before Greek thought 
took its first weak steps in the same direction, but with an initial impulse 
far superior to what Greece would have in the same field.” (page 79 ). 
He says that dualistic thought is found in the Samkhya, Vedanta, Buddhism 
and the dual concept has its direct antecedents in the Rgveda. The opposi- 
tion between ideas does exist, and the ancient philosophers were constantly 
engaged in resolving their conflicts for which dialectical method was useful 
and employed by them. The skill in dialectical reasoning seen in the argu- 
ments of Samikara and Nagarjuna is superb and very few philosophers in the 
world can surpass them in their sharp logical debate. 


It should be particularly taken into account that the author of this 
book is a non-Indian and non-Hindu, belonging to a distant and foreign land 
and heritage; but as an ideal Researcher he has dealt with this problem in a 
very imparitial, dispassionate and objective manner, and has tried to prove 
very ably his point of view. It is a straight and reasoned reply to a shallow 
criticism of some Western philosophers against Indian philosophy. 


I have no hesitation in saying that this book is highly thought-provok- 
ing and it will be found very illuminating to those interested in Indology and 
it deserves to be closely studied by the students of Sanskrit and philosophy. 


G. N. Joshi 
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PALI LITERATURE: (including the Canonical Literature in Prakrit 
and Sanskrit of all the Hinayana Schools of Buddhism ) : by K. R. 
Norman, Otto Harrassowitz, Wiesbaden, \983, pp. x + 20. 


This literary description in English appears as the Fasc. 2 of the 
Volume VII of 4 History of Indian Literature being edited by Jan Gonda. 
According to the plan, the Volume is entitled * Buddhist and Jain Literature *; 
and the title of the Fasc. is: * The Literature of the Madhyamaka School 
of Philosophy in India.’ One may expect, therefore, that the title of the 
Fasc. 2 may better be something like * The Literature of the Theravada 
School of Philosophy * than the present one. 


Before turning to the publication proper, attention may be drawn to 
some general statements made in the * Editor's Introduction to the History,’ 
-published in the Fasc. [ of the Vol. I. The editor has stated that “each 
author of a fascicle of the History has been encouraged to deal with his sub- 
ject in the manner he feels is most appropriate” (irrespective of modern 
principles of literary research). It is also to be noted that, according to the 
plan of the History, “the literary works written in the Middle Indian 
languages receive extensive treatment." These are the editorial ideas, which, 
in a way, indicate an outline of the fascicle devoted to the history of Pali 
Jiterature. Prof. K. R. Norman having got, thus, the freedom about the 
manner of treatment is, no doubt, a capable author to describe extensively 
the literary works written in Pali, the foremost among the Middle Indian 
languages. But, even the author like him must have been puzzled when he 
* was asked to include Hinayaya Buddhist canonical texts in Sanskrit and 
Prakrit’ in the subject * Pali literature’. Hence the sub-title of an unusual 
type. Moreover, rather than dealing with those non-Pali texts separately, the 
author has mentioned them under the respective Pali headings. It is, indeed, 
evident that, in the space and time at his disposal, Dr. Norman could have 
given more justice to Pali literature, if he was not asked to include some non- 
Pali texts. This inclusion, in a way, has proved to be contrary to the edi- 
torial principle of giving extensive treatment to the works written in Pali, a 
MIA language. 


Readers have to note that the concept of “Indian literature’ referred 
to in the title * A History of Indian Literature’ has to be expanded when 
they are going to read the fascicle dealing with the Pali literature. And then 
only they will understand why the author confesses that “the biggest defi- 

-ciency is in the field of South-East Asian Pali literature.’ Some space, 
-however, should have been devoted to that Pali also, even by mentioning 
* the names of works and authors.’ Further, on the background of the his- 
‘tories of Pali literature available in English, a reader really needs an up-to- 
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date account of the Pali literatures of Sri Lanka and Burma. The’ present 
author, however, has on many occasions referred the reader to the books 
written by Malalasekera and Bode. If a separate faszicle of a new and up- 
to-date History of Indian llterature is to be devoted to the Pali literature, 
one may visualise an enlarged form of B. C. Law’s A History of Pali 
Literature including the Pali literature of Further India. [In that case, it 
would be a Volume, not a fascicle, indeed! ] The author refers to Law who 
* gives lengthy summeries of the contents of many texts.” The editor, 
however, seems to have an idea about the would-be insufficient extent of the 
fascicles like the present one, when he remarks that, “Tt may be expected 
that a large class of reader will require more information, whether factual or 
critical, in richer detail than the size of this History permits” ( Vol. I, 7, 
P.4). And, therefore, for the sake of sucha large class of reader, Prof. 
Gonda informs, contributors are not sparing with footnotes and biblio- 
graphies. On this background, it may be noted that in the fascicle under 
review,.with very few exceptions there is no mention of oriental editions. 
Further, the author writes, ** Additional and up-to-date information will be 
available in the new bibliography which is planned for tbe Epilegomena to 
Vol. II of the Critical Pali Dictionary ” ! 


Dr. Norman, however, being a lexicographer, possesses an admirable 
‘sense of clarity which is expressed even in his ‘foreword’. Similarly clear 
is his arrangement of the matter which is divided into four chapters entitled, 
‘The Pali Language and the Theravadin tradition? ( which may better be 
called * Introduction’), ‘The Pali Canon’, * Early post-canonical texts,’ and 
* Later post-canonical texts, respectively. The list of abbreviations and 
glossary are followed by a threefold Index. The post-canonical texts are 
conveniently divided into two chapters, after having classified them into “the 
Early °’ and ‘the Later’. This has enabled the literary historian to classify 
also the chronicles and the commentaries into ‘the Early’ and ‘the 
Later.’ | Read ‘commentaries’ in the place of ‘commentators’ printed on 
the content-page]. The sub-divisions of the concluding chapter are rather 
‘overlapping One may bring some of the sub-sections under a single title, 
say, ‘ Later Vinaya texts’ (following * Later Abhidhamma texts’). The term 
* Devotional poetry’ would have been used in the place of * Kavya works’. 


We will have to wait for a review in order to evaluate the compara- 
tive performance of the present fascicle among all the fascicles of a volume ` 
or of the History. It is a fact, however, that both the editor and the contri- 

"butor deserve our sincere thanks for providing a fresh and handy tool of 
research. And, instead of using this or that word in order to praise the 
‘external appearance of the tool, one may simply point out that it is a produc- 
-tion of Otto Harrassowitz ! 


J, रि, Joshi 
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'* AGNI— THE VEDIC RITUAL OF THE FIRE ALTAR, Volumes 
I-II, edited by Frits Staal, Asian Humanities Press, Berkeley 983, 
Volume I: pp. xxxviii-TIl, Volume : pp. xvii4-832. 


The Vedic Sacrifice Atiratra characterised by Agnicayana was performed 
at Pafifial in Trichur District in the State of Kerala ( India ) from the I2th to 
25th in the. month of April 975. The Vedic sacrificial institution, which has 
played a very important role in the religious and cultural history of India, is 
unfortunately on the verge of disappearance, particularly in Kerala. In 
order that full benefit may be derived out of the performance ofa great Vedic 
Sacrifice for academic purpose through films, photographs, tapes and cassettes 
of recitations, chants etc. the performance of Agnicayana-Atirütra was 
arranged by an International Performance Committee headed by Professor 
Frits Staal which was brought into existence for the specific purpose. After 
facing a number of difficulties, the Committee succeeded in achieving its goal. 
With great and sustaining efforts, Professor F. Staal has succeeded in bring- 
ing out, in two big Volumes, a full and detailed Report of the performance 
‘together with academic writings touching more or less closely the Vedic 
ritualistic religion ~ particularly the Agnicayana. 


Volume I, beginning with a Preface and a general Introduction, divides 
itself into two Parts. Part I, called the Agnicayana ritual, is subdivided into 
six chapters. Chapter I introduces in short the contents of the succeeding 
chapters. Chapter 2 gives a description of Agnicayana as found in the 
Mantra-Brahmana portion and the Srautastitras. Really the rite of Agni- 
cayana is and was performed as an accompaniment to a Soma-sacrifice, here 
the Atiratra Sacrifice. The editor chose to dilate upon the Agnicayana, and 
dealt with the Atiratra rather briefly, 


The description of the rites in chapter 2 needs some corrections. Anu- 
vakya is also called puronuvakyd, but not Yajyanuvakya (p. I. 47). The 
Yajyanuvakya means anuvakya and Ydjyd. While reciting the Yajya, the 
Hotr begins with Ye yajamahe which means “ we who sacrifice ”; the alters 
‘native meaning given as “ we who say the Y'ajya ” is not possible in considera- 
‘tion of the Atmanepada verbal form (p. 57). The formula agnaya idam 
na mama) is translated at several places ( p. xxxvii, 5, 47, also II. 750 ) as 
“This is for Agni, not for me." The correct rendering would, however, be 
"५ (I offer) this ( oblation ) to Agni; (now it is) not mine”. The deity Agni 
'Svistakrt is explained as “ Agni - to - whom - the - proper - offering - is — 
made.” ( p. T.48). Really the deity is * Agni - who - makes ~ the oblation - 
well — offered”. The Anváhàrya rice is not “ the rice left after preparing rice 
cakes.for the offerings” (p. I. 48). This rice is cooked out of ordinary rice- 
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grains and is intended as the Daksin4 for the sacrifice. Tt is called anvāhārya 
probably because it is offered to the priests after the caturdhàü-karana portion 
of oblation is given away. The Vedi in the Animal-sacrifice is called Pasuki 
Vedi, not Mahavedi (pp. I. 48-49). The ¢rtiya Savana is called trtiya 
(third) not sayam (evening ) in conformity with the earlier two savanas, 
because in the case of Atirátra and Aptoryama the pressing would continue 
through the night, not because the three pressings would not be “ completed 
in a single day” ( p. I. 53). 


Chapter 3 gives “ The Bird's Eye-view of Agnicayana" and Chapter 
4 is devoted to the * Traditional Interpretations of the Agnicayana ”. 


In chapter 5 Staal has made an attempt to trace the origin and signifi- 
cance of Agnicayana. In consideration of Soma being the principal oblation 
in the Atiratra Sacrifice, Staal has touched upon the problem of the identifi- 
cation of the Soma plant. He has expressed his opinion in favour of Wasson's 
theory of Soma as the hallucinogenic mushroom Amanita muscaria. This is 
not the place for entering into a detailed discussion of the problem. It may, 
however, be mentioned that the claim of Ephedra being the original Soma put 
forth by Brough and many others on firm grounds can be substantiated on 
further evidence. Staal has also made an attempt to prove indigenous origin 
of Agnicayana by quoting, among others, H. S. Converse (“ The Agnicayana 
rite : Indigenous origin?” History of Religion ]4. 8l-95). The present 
reviewer could not find in these deliberations reference to his paper ** Agni- 
cayana: extension of Vedic Aryan Rituals” (ABORI LXII 98], 2i-33, ) 
in which he has criticised the views of Converse. 


In chapter 6 the editor has dealt with the Nambudiri tradition of Vedic 
studies and rituals. Mention may here be made of several other articles in 
Volume II, Part IIT giving useful information about the history and culture 
and also the Vedic and ritualistic traditions of Kerala: (i) * Recent Nambu- 
diri Performances of Agnistoma and Agnicayana ? by C. V. Somayajipad, M. 
Itti Ravi Nambudiri and Erkkara Raman Nambudiri, (ii ) ** A history of the 
Nambudiri Community of Kerala’? by M. G. S. Narayanan and Kesavan 
Veluthat, (iii) * The Nambudiri Ritual Tradition with special reference to 
the Kollengode Archives " by M. R. Raghavan Varier, (iv) * Sanskrit and 
Malayalam Reference from Kerala ” by K. Kunjunni Raja, (v) “ The Music 
of Nambudiri unexpressed Chant ( aniruktagana ) by Wayne Howard, (iv) 
* The Five-tipped Bird, the Square Bird, and the many-faced Domestic Altar °* 
by C. V. Somayajipad, M. Itti Ravi Nambudiri and Frits Staal, (vii ) ** Vedic 
Mudràs ” by Frits Staal, and ( viii) “ Notes on Comparison of Vedic Mudras 
with Mudras used in Kutiyattam and Kathakali " by Clifford R. Jones. 
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Part II of Volume I supplies a detailed Report of the [975 Perfor- 
mance. The Report begins with Preliminaries of the performance. A 
chapter on Agnicayana Project forming part of Volume II gives additional 
information about the arrangements, The Preliminaries are followed by the 
day-to-day programme of the ritual as they took place. The aim of the 
edition has naturally been to record all the details of the Performance as they 
actually occurred at Paññal. This provides the reader with the opportunity 
of comparing the rites actually performed with those prescribed in the 
Srautasütras, Mantras employed in the performance have been printed in 
Devanagari together with their English renderings. As a matter of fact, a 
performance taking place anywhere would deviate to some extent from the 
procedure laid down in the Srautasütras. The geographical and cultural 
conditions of Kerala are, however, such that the procedure of a sacrificial 
performance arranged in Kerala assumes a specific form rather different from 
that arranged in other regions. The Kerala tradition of performing the Agni- 
stoma and later the Atiratra together with Agnicayana is an instance in 
this connection. In other parts of the country it is customary to perform, 
subsequent to the Agnistoma, the Aptoryama sacrifice characterised by all 
Stomas and all Prsthas which turn the sacrifice into an optional one. 


The Baudhayana Sulbasütra prescribes, among various Citis, the 
Syenaciti resembling a flying eagle ( Vakrapaksa V yastapuccha ) of two types- 
one having five feathers and the other having six. On comparing the Six- 
feathered Syenaciti piled up at Pafifial and described in the present Volume, 
with the corresponding one rather broadly prescribed in the Baudhayana 
Sulbasütra, one finds a little difference with regard to the locations and sizes 
of certain bricks even though the number of bricks did not differ. Such 
variations are likely to be met with in respect of tbe pilings in other regions 
also. These variations may be accounted for by the different traditions arisen 
at different times and places by reason of the injunctions of a general nature 
recorded by the author of the Sulbasütra for piling up certain bricks in respect 
of which he was not inclined to give details probably in conformity with the 
Brahmana-injunctions. Later on, the commentators and manual-composers, 
following particular traditions, sought to give specific instructions in respect 
of such vague statements. (e.g. cf. C. 5. Kashikar, ** Baudhayana Syenaciti: 
A study in the Piling up of Bricks, * Proc. AIOC 29th Session, Pune ]980, 

“pp. i9I-99 ) 


A practical difficulty was experienced at Pafifial when some of the 
bricks prepared and burnt were unfortunately broken and consequently had 
gone out of use. New bricks could not be prepared at the eleventh hour. 
The broken bricks had therefore to be replaced by similar bricks used in an 
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old Citi lying intact nearby. Somehow or the other, many of the bricks 
which were plied up seem to have been arranged rather loosely ( cf. pp. T, 345, 
474, 5I3 etc.) 


The Mahavira pot which is prepared in three or five elevations is 
~shown in plate 5 B ( p, I. 735). Its shape is different from that of the” one 
generally prepared in other regions. The shape obtaining in other places is 
“considered to be an icon by J. A. B. van Buitenen on the ground that it looks 
‘like a heap of three small earthen bowls placed one upon another. Thus 
the shape of Mahavira is not uniform in tradition, hence no inference can be 
‘drawn therefrom (cf. C. G. Kashikar “ Apropos of the Pravargya” CASS 
Studies Number I, Pune 973. ) 


Besides the eight articles already mentioned, Part III in volume II 
presents other articles more or less related to the subject. In ** The Archaeo- 
logical Background to the Agnicayana Ritual" Romila Thapar has drawn 
,attention to the brick constructions discovered in recent times at different 
archaeological excavations in India none of which can claim any relation- 
ship with the Agnicayana proper. Asko Parpola attempts to correlate the 
pre-Vedic Indian background to the Srauta rituals. J. C. Heesterman discus- 
ses * other Folk's Fire." In a very illuminating article A. Seidenberg 
"describes “ The Geometry of the Vedic Ritual,” and sheds important light 
-on the relations between the Indians, Greeks and Babylonians so far as the . 
-development of the geometrical science is concerned. F. Staal has made'a 
«philosophical study of * Ritual structure”. N. Tsuji has collected parallel 
-passages of Agnicayana from the Maitrayani Samhita and the Manava 
Srautasütra. E. R. Sreekrishna Sarma has given a survey of “The Atiratra 
-according to the Kausitaki Brahmana.” Y. Ikari has compared the * Ritual 
Preparation of the Mahavira and Ukha Pots," as prescribed in Baudháyana 
Srautasiitra IX and X. He is right in his conclusion that the description ‘of 
-Ukha was compiled after the model of the Mahavira. K. Balasubrahmanya 
: Sastri has recorded the rules pertaining to the Agnicayana as framed in the 
: Pürva-Mimamsasutras. C. G. Kashikar and Asko Parpola have made a 
. detailed survey of the Soma-performances with or without Agnicayana which 
took place all over India in about the last hundred years. It is found that 
i the largest number of Soma-sacrifices were performed in the State of Andhra 
. Pradesh. Tanjavur in Tamil Nadu is a district in which the largest.number.of : 
Soma-sacrifices was performed in any single district, and Varanasi - was. the 
city in which Soma-Sacrifices were performed more than in any other city. 


There are three more articles which have found place in the present 
.Part. “Agni offeringsin Java and Bali” by C. Hooykaas, “ Tibetan. Homa 
Rites” by T. S. Korupski, and “Homa in East Asia" by Michel Strick- 
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mann. These describe the offerings on fire as influenced mainly by Buddhist 
Tantrism. 


In part IV, Texts and Translations are given. Y. Ikari and H. F. Arnold 
have given the Agnicayana text of the Baudhayana Srautasütra X together 
with the corresponding Dvaidha and Karmünta portions, and have provided 
it with accurate English translation. E. R. Sreekrishna Sarma has supplied 
the English translation of the Atiratra portion of the Kausitaki Brahmana. 
Asko Parpola has reproduced the passages of the Jaiminiya Srautasütra deal- 
ing with the Agnicayana, together with Bhavatrata’s Commentary, and has 
also provided an English translation and Notes. 


Part V describes the Films, Tapes and Cassettes of select recitations 
and chantings. The Volume IL concludes with the information about the 
contributors, a useful Glossary and Index of Terms, and Index of Texts. 


The two Volumes make the record complete with the addition of the 
short Film and the two Cassettes. Both the Volumes are full of photo- 
graphs, plates and illustrations. Every effort has been made, irrespective of 
heavy cost, to present a comprehensive Report of the Kerala performance 
together with allied information. The Volumes would fully serve the pur- 
l pose of a historian of the Kerala culture, a Vedic ritualist, an Indologist, 
and an Anthropologist. Professor Staal deserves congratulations for his 
voluminous. laborious and scholarly work. 

C. G. Kashikar 


GESCHICHTE DER LITERATUR IM ALTEN INDIEN: by Klaus 
Mylius, pp. 528, Verlag Phillip Reclam jun. Leipzig, 983, DDR. 


Professor Klaus Mylius, who is credited with a large number of books 
and research papers on Indology, has presented in a limited compass the 
history of literature in ancient India. The book is intended to serve the 
purpose of a non-Indologist interested in Indology as also of a specialist who 
seeks reliable information and is in need of a basis for further research. In 
the Introduction the author has dealt with the nature, extent and strata of the 
ancient literature, the chronology, and language and script. 


The book is divided into six chapters:  ) the Vedic literature, 2) epic 

literature,- 3) classical literature, 4) philosophical and scientific literature, 

5 ) Buddhistic literature, and 6 ) Jaina literature. Each chapter is subdivided 

into sections with short notes added to each of them. The book is not loaded 

with foot-notes which renders it quite readable. In the concluding remarks 
36 | Annals BORI J 
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the author has added a paragraph in which he has drawn attention to the 
position of ancient Indian literature in the context of the present world. 
He has further given the history of the discovery of and research in ancient 
Indian literature in modern times beinning with Marco Polo ( 3th Cen: ) and 
ending with the contributions by the scholars of the present generation. 


The book has been written mainly for western readers. The author, 
who has caught the spirit of Indian culture, points out that unless the 
Europeans free themselves from their * European-centred ' ideas, they will not 
be able to understand the nature of Indian literature (Pp.li). 


The author’s view that the Harappan was the source of Saivism and 
Vaisnavism and that it dominates the present Hindu culture may be accepted 
with some reservation. The concepts of Harappan Siva and Vedic Rudra 
were, as the author very well knows, combined to form a single deity: 
which became so prominent in Hindu culture. The concept of Visnu is 
regarded tobe of Vedic origin. The Vedic chronology presented by the 
author also raises some questions. The date of Rgveda (200 B.C.) 
proposed long ago on the ground of comparative philology is adopted 
by Mylius, He has assigned the date 800 B. C. to the old Yajurveda texts 
(namely Katha and Maitrayani) and 650 B. C. to the Taittiriya Samhita 
(p. 30, also p. ]3), Even in consideration of the date of Gautama Buddha, 
it seems reasonable to assign still older dates to the main Vedic texts. 


According to Mylius, the Sütra-schools originated in south India ( p. 
3I). This implies that the Sàtra-Schools prevailing in North India spread to 
the North from the South. Sucha view would create a number of difficult 

: problems. Sitra-literature as a whole cannot be completely isolated geogra- 
phically from the Samhità and Brahmana for various reasons. That would 
also create difficulties in explaining the mutual relationship among the various 
Sutra-texts, About the Katha Samhità, Mylius says that only the accented 
Samhita, i.e. the Mantra-collection is preserved (p. 55). As a matter of 
fact, the Katha Samhita is a combination of Mantra and Brahmana portions 
some of which are without accent-marks. The author is inclined to derive the 
word Brabmana (denoting the text) from brahmán (masc), not from 
bráhman (neu.) (p. 64). It is difficult to agree with him. One who is con- 
versant with the Brahmana literature comes across ample evidence which 
conclusively shows that the word indicates a discussion which necessarily 
pertains to brahman meaning a prayer or formula. 

All the chapters of the book are well planned and well worked out. 
Western readers will be grateful to Professor K. Mylius for his valuable work 
providing an important means of appreciating ancient Indian culture. ' : 

C. G. Kashikar 
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STUDIES IN SANSKRIT SAHITYA SASTRA : by V. M. Kulkarni, 
- Bhogilal Leherchand Institute of Indology, Patan | North Gujarat ], 
983; pp. 200. Price Rs. 60-00. 


7 Dr. V. M. Kulkarni is one of the few scholars in India today dedica- 

ted to text-critical studies of alañkāra texts in general and to Prakrit cita- 

tions by major theorists like Anandavardhana, Abhinavagupta and Bhoja 

in particular. His keen insight and unrivalled mastery over the entire area of 
sahitya Sastra bave illumined many a dark corner in our masterpieces like 

the Locana, Abhinavabhürati, and Srnga@raprakasa. He has published a 

number" of papers well over these three decades, devoted to the explication of 
concepts mostly ignored by doyens like S. K. De, P. V. Kane, and V. 

Raghavan - kavisamaya, kaku, harana, to name a few - and more impotantly, 

in providing indepth critiques of text-readings proposed by earlier scholars in 

the light of testimonia offered for the first time by generally neglected Jaina. 
authors as unoriginal framers of compendia of disparate unacknowledged 

material from various source books. 


l Thanks to scholars like R. C. Parikh and Dr. V. M. Kulkarni, the 

. world of Alankara-scholars soon came to realise the inestimable value of 
Hemacandra’s Kāvyānuśāsana ( with auto-commentary ) in restoring the 
right readings of many a puzzling passage in important texts like the Abhi. 
navabhürati. But the gold mine presented by the anonymous Kalpalatd- 
viveka published by the L. D. Institute, Ahmedabad, remained to be tapped. 
The present reviewer was rewarded by it beyond measure in reconstructing 
portions of Kuntaka’s Vakroktijivita text, though its editor showed no 
awareness of it. In like manner, Dr. V. M. Kulkarni has succeeded in re- 
covering the right readings of the Abhinavabhürati in some of the most 
crucial passages including the chapter of rasa ( i. e. VI ), passages which had 
baffled even eminent specialists like R. Gnoli, V. Raghavan, J, L. Masson, 
and M. V. Patwardhan. Among the sixteen papers collected in this Volume, 
those papers (4 to 6) are of intrinsic excellence and constitute an all-time 
contribution. 


No less important are the papers that broaden the horizon of San- 
skrit literary studies by giving us for the first time most substantial material 
from Udbhata’s Bhamaha-vivarana bearing on logical and literary issues, the 
published fragments by Gnoli being virtually unreadable with vast lacunae. 


Though quite a few books have been published on the sandhis and 
sandhyangas of Sanskrit drama, one's ignorance is such that one is unable 
to apply it straight to the plot of any drama, say even the Sakuntala, with 
confidence. Dr. Kulkarni's penetrating presentation of the essentials is still 
televaat and welcome, 
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But a major break-through achieved by Dr. Kulkarni is in piecing 
together the lost threads of a large number of Prakrit citations that lie scatter- 
ed in Alankara works—Dhvanyaloka, Locana, Srügara-prakasa, Sarasvati- 
kanthabharana, etc. For the first time Dr. Kulkarni traces them to their 
sources like Sarvasena’s Harivijaya and Pravarasena’s Setubandha, with well- 
documented and convincing evidence. Even when such tracing is not 
possible, he succeeds in restoring right readings even in cases left as most 
‘intractable by earlier scholars. There are instances where Dr. Kulkarni: 
succeeds where even Dr. A. N. Upadhye and Dr. A. M. Ghatage had their 
trial without much success 


Finally, discussions of the author on divergent views of theorists 
regarding erotic descriptions in Kalidasa, dramatic devices like the pataka- 
sthana and uniquely novel ideas of Jaina writers on rasa are of wide general 
interest. The papers are replete with all research documentation needed and 
the present review need not go into details, since they are all published 
earlier and familiar to scholars 


This is a book of abiding relevance which no student of Indian 
poetics who wants to be up to date can afford to miss. 


K. Krishnamoorthy 


VAIDIKA DEVATA : UDBHAVA AURA VIKASA: by Dr. Gaya 
Charan Tripathi, Bharatiya Vidya Prakashan, Varanasi, Part I and 
गा, 98], 982; price for each part Rs. 50/- (student edn.), Rs. 
75/- (library edn. ) 


At the very outset, let it be pointed out that Dr. Tripathi has betrayed 
a keen insight and acumen in what he has said. He has put in a great effort, 
a painstaking research, and a considerable time in the preparation of the 
above book. Besides the main text (pp. 722), the book has three useful 
indices, one each on deity, subject, and author 


The subject matter of the two parts, in brief, may be given: ; 
Chapter I : Indo-European divinities : 
* Dyeus, * Uoruenos, and hypothetical counter- 
parts of mother goddess earth, divinities of lightn 
ing and rain, Sürya, Candramas, Usas, A$vins, 


Agni, Vayu, and Water-divinity 
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Chapter I t. Avestan divinities : 
© Abur Mazda, Mithra, Haoma, Atar, Yima, 
Vivanhvant, Airyaman, Apām-napat, Verethragn, 
. Hvare, Vayu, Uśah, Aramaiti, Thrita Athwya, 
| and some epithets like Naonhaiyya, Parendi, and 
` Mah. 


Chapter III : Vedic and post-Vedic divinities : general 


Chapter IV-V : Divinities of the Dyuloka : 
Adityas, Surya, Vivasvat, Savitr, Pusan, Aryaman, 
Mitra, Varuna, Mitravarunau, ASvins, and Vismu. 


Chapter VI-VII : Divinities of the Antariksaloka : 
: ` Indra, Maruts, Vayu, and Rudra ( Ambika, 
Gane$a, and Skanda ). 


Chapter VIII : Divinities of the Prthiviloka : 


Agni, Yama, Soma. 


Chapter IX : Abstract divinities : 
Prajapati (Brahma ), Brhaspati, and Aditi. 


Chapter X : Loka-devatas : 
Yaksa, Asura-Raksasa 


A glance at the above brief contents shows that the book encompasses 
a very wide range. A good part of the book deals with Indo-European and 
Indo-Iranian divinities. This provides a solid background to explain the 
nature and function of the Vedic divinities. The author has tried the 
utmost and has remarkably demonstrated that one has to go backward to 
Indo-European and Indo-Iranian and forward to Indo-Aryan in order to 
succinctly present a clear perspective of the intricate, at times hazy, nature 
and function of Vedic divinities. Adopting a deductive method, the author 
carefully examines the views of some scholars, ancient and modern, pin- 
points the merits or demerits therein and gives his own views. One may or 
may not agree with his views, but the method adopted bythe author unequi- 
vocally presents a comprehensive study and a clear elucidation of Vedic 
mythology. 


The author promises to give the broad features of Vedic divinities as 
-culled from the Sambitas, the Brahmanas, the Kalpa-sütras, the Maha- 
bhürata, the Ramayana, and the Puranas, and to trace the genesis of Purāņic 
divinities in the Vedic texts (Int. Pt. I, p. 2). His labour has borne fruits 
and he has distinctly vindicated his promise. | ; i 
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-However, a few observations can be offered. In spite of the author’s 
painstaking research and intensive and extensive study, one notices that a 
good number of Vedic scholars has found no mention in the work. The 
author does not discuss the authoritative work of Arbmann on Rudra. H. P. 
Schmidt’s valuable work on Brhaspati is also absent. So also Liiders’ on 
Varuna. Near at hand, a number of articles written by R. N. Dandekar 
on Vedic divinities (such as Varuna, Savitr, Püsan, Visnu, Indra, Rudra, 
Yama, Agni, etc. ) and published in different Indological journals since 940 
(now published in one volume entitled Vedic Mythological Tracts, Delhi, 
]979 ) is conspicuously absent. Keeping in view that the author has devo- 
ted a considerably long period of 23 years ( 959-982), that he has spent a 
good number of years in West Germany, and that he is conversant with 
German language and modern research technique, one would have expected 
him to fully exploit the available research materials. One of the essential 
criteria of research is its up-to-dateness. 


Many times it is found that foreign names are spelt in Hindi with- 
out giving their original forms, At times foreign terms are simply translated 
in Hindi without their originals. For instance, what is the Lettish word for 
i$vara-putron ( god's sons) (p. 34)? This may give difficulty to a non- 
Hindi reader. Further, many Sanskrit words are used in Hindi. with their 
Hindi genders. This creates confusion. For instance, devi agni (p. 66ff )* 
Agni is feminine in Hindi but masculine in Sanskrit and a prominent male 
god. Agni deva would have been better. 


The author translates karambha as pua in Hindi (Sk. apüpa). Karam- 
bha is actually sattu in Hindi, (Sk. saktu, see Sdyana on RV 6,56.l), a 
shepherd's food, and a favourite of Püsan, a shepherd's god. 


It is not always prudent to criticise Western soholars (Int. Pt. I, p. 3). 
The naturalistic interpretation of Vedic mythology is no more accepted even 
by the Westerners. Similarly, the subjective element in the "Christian mis- 
sionaries at the infantile stage of Vedic studies ( 700 A. D. ) is discarded at 
all hands. Even a ‘scholar extraordinary’, Max Müller, was not free from 
it. But no one doubts Max Miiller’s great contribution to Vedic studies. 
One has to bear in mind the time and the circumstances in which a scholar 
had to present his views. 

On page 27 line 6 Sk. Perkunas is wrongly mentioned for Sk. Parj- 
anya. Further, Lithuanian Perkunas and Vedic Parjanya have no phonetic 
affinity. 

Now, a few words on Vedic divinities. While going through the book 
for the origin, growth, character, and function of the divinities, one gets the. 
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impression that a few important points are either not discussed by the author 
or are not stressed. Take the case of Varuna. The relationship between 
Varuna and Rta is not fully emphasized, a relationship that indeed forms the 
very core of Varuna’s personality in Vedic mythology. Instead, the author 
accepts the nature element in Varuna. This is perhaps the reason that he 
derives the term varuna from 4/vr * acchadane’, * to cover’, “to encompass : 
(following Nirukta and GB) and regards Varuna as a god of sky (a view 
held by Roth, Datmesteter, Hopkins, Bohnenberger, L. von Schroeder, 
Bloomfield, etc. ), and not from IE *uer “to bind’ ( Dandekar) (IE ueru-n- 
08 — Vedic varuna, Güntert ) for Varuna binds the sinners, the wrong-doers 
and the violators of Rta with his pasa. Incidentally, the term rta is also 
derived from an IE *4/ar- meaning ‘to bind’ ( Brugmann ) Here too the 
author has omitted the views of Oldenberg, Hillebrandt, Hardy, etc. 
( Varuna — the moon ), and Pischel, Lüders, etc. ( Varuna = the ocean ). 


An independent and a careful study of Vedic mythology as a whole 
brings out a pertinent point. Vedic mythology and the divinities revolving 
therein belong to different periods of myth formation and represent different 
strata of Vedic society. The personalities of Püsan, A$vins, Soma, and 
Sarya ( all mentioned in the Sūryā-sūkta ) could be better explained on the 
basis of the above point. To regard Püsan as a sun-god does not seem 
correct. Püsan originally was a sectarián god irrespective of any nature 
element in him. So were Aévins. ( See Dandekar on Püsan, and the reviewer's 
Female Divinities in Hindu Mythology and Ritual ). 


Similarly, Mitra is not essentially a sun-god, as opined by Hillebrandt 
and Oldenberg and accepted by tbe author. Mitra is essentially a god of 
‘ treaty’, ‘contracts’, etc. ( Meillet) aad it js in this capacity that he is 
mentioned in the Boghazkoi inscription, The acceptable etymology of the 
term mitra(m) is from IE *4/m(e)i - * to bind’ and it is in the capacity of a 
‘binder’ that Mitra has a close nexus with Varuna ( himself a * binder’ ) 
inasmuch as he forms a dual divinity with Varuna. Indeed, Varuna, Mitra, 
Adityas, and Aditi (both the later terms are also derived from IE *4/de 
‘to bind’) are closely knit together to form a mythological circle, Rta 
being its nucleus. 


The author has discussed a very important point regarding Indra; 
that is, his decline in the post-Vedic, particularly Puranic, period. But no 
reason has been assigned. Is it not because of his human character, king- 
ship, and excessive addiction to Soma in the Rgveda that allthe vices of a 
buman being and drinking began to be attached with Indra because of an 
historical development ? The Vedic divinities, indeed the Vedic sacrificial 
gult, started losing importance in the post-Vedic Puranic period, and popular 
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indigenous divinities and mother-goddess cult began gaining their lost ground 
relegating, in the process, most of the Vedic divinities to the background or 
altering their character altogether. Indra may be regarded one such divinity. 
The rivalry between Indra and Varuna is a moot point even in the Vedic 
mythology. Incidentally, this point also is not touched by the author. 


The above few observations are made by way of complementing the 
discussions put forth by the author. They, however, by no means minimise 
the great value of the book and the scholarly presentation of the facts. It is, 
perhaps, for the first time that a book of such magnitude has been written 
in Hindi. Indeed, the present reviewer wishes that the author translate the 
work in English so as to receive a wider readership. 


S. K. Lal 


HINDI-GUJARATI DHATUKOSA (A Comparative Study of Hindi- 
Gujarati Verbal Roots) : by Raghuveer Chaudhari. L. D. Institute 
of Indology, Ahmedabad 380009, 3982, pp. 230. Price Rs. 45/= 


This study of Hindi-Gujarati verbal roots is a welcome addition to the 
-linguistic studies in the field of Indo-Aryan linguistics. The study was under- 
taken by Dr. Chaudhari for the Ph.D. degree of the Gujarat University. The 
work constitutes, in fact, a historical and comparative study of the Hindi 
verbal roots, It is historical in the sense that author tries to determine the 
sources of Hindi roots and it is comparative in the sense that in every respect 
he tries to ascertain the relationship of Hindi roots with those of Gujarati. 


In the Introduction, called Section |, the author narrates the work 
done in India and abroad in the field of the investigation of roots. The 
narration is informative and therefore useful. 


The author next lists the Hindi roots with their meanings, indicating 
their etymology and listing a Gujarati comparable root wherever available. 
For the preparation of this list the author got his material from the standard 
Hindi lexicons and some dialectal studies of Hindi. He also includes some 
obsolete Hindi roots. The total number of roots comes to 4270. But for 
his further investigation the author rightly excludes from this list such roots 
which show differences only in phonetic forms and thus obtains the revised 
number 298!. हु 


This list of Hindi roots, together with notes on them, forms Section 2 
of the book though not specifically so described by the aythor, 
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The third and the last section consists of two parts. Tn part l. the 
author gives the classification of the roots such as tadbhava, desaja, onomato- 
poetic, tatsama, ardha-tatsama, and foreign roots. It may be remarked that 
it is necessary to consider the desaja roots also as those coming from foreign 
sources, and, as the author rightly emphasizes, it is important to identify, as 
far as possible, the source which is vaguely labelled as desi. In part 2, the 
author gives his conclusions based on statistical account. 


The entire study has been carefully carried out and neatly presented 
( misprints are to be regretted ). There could be some occasions of disagree- 
ment with the author, for example, one may not agree with his listing of 
tama (729) in addition to कह (78I), or his mentioning of Guj. गम “to like, 
to prefer’ under Hindi गम ‘to lose’ ( 0073). Incidentally, don’t we have 
Guj. गम in this sense ? 


The author's use of शब्दकोशीय सामग्री-सैरक्षण-शासत्र for lexicostatistics ( p. 
205, also पूर्चभूमिका p. 3) may not meet with approval. Lexicostatistics would 
properly refer to the statistical study of a lexicon for drawing historical in- 
ferences or for any other practical purpose. One doubts whether this sense 


is conveyed by सामग्री-संरक्षणशास्त्र, 


It would be easy to find fault with the author's use of abbreviations. 
These have to be, as far as possible, easily recognizable and are meant to be 
only to.save space. The use of अ for अकर्मेकघातु, तु ( which one may suspect as 
standing for तुलनीय ) for तुकी, and many others of similar nature are not happy 
choices, 


M. A. Mehendale 


DRAVIDIAN THEORIES: by R. Swaminatha Aiyar, The Madras Law 
Journal Office, Madras - 600 004, 975, pp. xlvii, 574, Price; 
Rs. 30/- 


The contents of this book formed originally the subject of a series of 
lectures delivered by Shri Aiyar over sixty years ago to a selected audience. 
These were subsequently serially published in [9222-23 in The Tamilian's 
Friend, the Journal of The Tamil Education Society, Madras. Shri Aiyar 
thereafter continued his research in the subject and wrote a number of articles 
and delivered several lectures. In the light of this new material Shri Aiyar 
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revised his original lectures with a view to publishing them in a book: form.! 
But before the book could be published the author, unfortunately, passed 
away. Realizing, however, the importance of the work the officers of the 
Madras Law Journal decided to publish Shri Aiyar's book although it meant 
4 good deal of labour. Some difficulties arose even after the printing. was 
started, but they were got over and the book finally appeared to the delight 
of all interested in understanding the relationship of the Indo-Aryan and the 
Dravidian Languages. 


There was a time, says the author, when it was believed that the, 
Dravidian languages had sprung from Sanskrit. This theory was rightly 
given up when Bishop Caldwell’s monumental Comparative Grammar of 
Dravidian Languages revealed a grammatical structure of these languages, 
quite different from that of Sanskrit. But, the author complains, now some, 
scholars have gone to the other extreme and have formulated a theory accord- 
ing to which the Dravidian languages exercised a profound influence on the 
grammatical structures of the Indo-Aryan languages including Sanskrit. This 
theory implies that the Dravidian languages were fully developed before the. 
advent of the Sanskrit speakers into India and that they were spoken all over: 
the north. 


` The author believes that in his research he has tried to avoid the two 
extremes and has struck the middle path; but, in ı eality, he too has taken up, 
a position which, although not identical with the erstwhile theory, is very. 
much close to it. be an 


“The aim of the present book” the author states * is to secure a re. 
consideration of the current theory of Dravidian languages on the ground 
that the theory is based on a misapprehension of the real facts of the situation, 
and is supported by assumptions some of which can be easily disproved " ( p. 
538). The large number of materials collected and investigated by the 
author have led him to infer that **a very considerable majority, if not all, of 
the Dravidian grammatical forms have arisen from suffixed elements borrowed 
from Sanskrit and the Prakrts during the last twenty or-twenty-five centuries, 
and that the basic portion of the Dravidian vocabulary not traceable directly 
or indirectly to Sanskrit or other Aryan sources is not very large.” (pp. 4-5 ) 


. . There is no doubt that the author has collected a very large number of 
details, both regarding vocabulary and grammar, on the basis of which he’ 
attempts to base the above inferences. There is also no doubt that the author. 





* P.N. Appuswami in his A Note on the Book, p. iv, does not give the date of this- 
, Fevision. " i ; S pai 
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shows à remarkable control of both the Indo-Aryan and "the Dravidian 
languages. Naturally a scholar who has similar qualifications will be in a 
better position to assess the value of the author’s observations. However, a 
few comments are made here regarding some of the inferences of the author. . 


As to the grammar, the author infers that most of the tense and modal 
suffixes used in Dravidian are of Aryan origin. This very important subject, 
the author has dealt with fairly extensively with copious illustrations in 
chapters VII-XI. As‘mentioned above this portion will have to be reviewed 
by:a competent scholar. However, it may be pointed out that the following ' 
statement made by the author while analysing the Malayalam future forni? 
alikkum * will destroy ° does not carry conviction. He says: ** ku<kr ‘do? is 
an aorist sign of Aryan origin which has latterly lost its force and is now a 
meaningless addition to the. base in some moods and tenses” (p. 4). His 
further observation in the same context that “ -m the sign of the future, is ' 
also of Aryan origin” without any elaboration leaves the reader very much 
in doubt. The author's attempt (pp. 2 १0); 233-234) to derive the Dravidian ` 
interrogative base y- from Sanskrit k- is, on face of it, not convincing. For, ` 
while the k- base has overwhelmingly survived in the Aryan languages, its ` 
palatalisation before front vowels is conceivable in the Dravidian, but not its ^ 
further weakening to y- ( or total loss). Ifthe author has a feeling that the : 
Tamil.benedictive endings, were borrowed from the ‘ colloquial Aryan idioms ° 
he should have cited the relevant MIA forms in support of his theory and not . 
be content with citing the Vedic optative forms ( pp. 40-4). It is a little 
characteristic of the author's line of argument that although he himself finds १ 
it ‘strange "that the masculine ending -n and the feminine ending -] should . 
have arisen from the same Indo-Germanic present participle ending -a-nt? he j 
does not hesitaté to accept it ( p. 87). 


The author does not agree with what the Editors of the Linguistic 
Survey of India have said about the periphrastic future constructions and the | 
past active participles. He wants to take these formations back to the Indo- 
Iranian period, by adducing Avestan evidence (pp. I73-I75). While doing है 
so he lias relied heavily on Kanga’s Avesta Grammar ( §47], §563). Without 
claiming any finality on the subject it may be pointed out that Jackson in 
his Avesta Grammar, although he notes periphrastic verbal phrases ( $8 722~ 
724 ), does not give periphrastic future.? Jackson also does not give any exam- 
ples of past active participle. All the Avestan examples given by Kanga as 


9 appears to bea misprint 
3 “Bartholomae ( 887 ) treats pata hmi, nipata ahmi, cited by Kanga, quite diffe. 
rently, - p. "yel ; 
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those of past active participle have been treated differently by Bartholomae in 
his Worterbuch,! 


The author has at various places discussed the vocabulary items, Since 
the book under review was written, we have now good etymological diction- 
aries and vocabulary studies which were not available to him. In the study 
presented by the author certain methodological drawbacks are encountered 
with which do not inspire confidence in his etymological inferences. 


[) In considering sound-meaning resemblances it is better to take up 
items of polysyllabic structure than those of monosyllabic ones. In the latter 
case chance resemblances cannot be ruled out. 


2) In historical studies it is necessary to state when a given item is 
attested. An item like Skt. mrga-: Ta. ma ‘deer’ can be considered at all 
if it is shown that the latter is attested only since the post-Apabhramáa stage. 


3) Wrong generalisations have led the author to unwarranted in- 
ferences. He states that the final short vowels of Sanskrit words of two or 
more syllable are quiescent (p. I7). But not realising that this is not true if 
the final vowele comes after a consonant cluster he expects the Tamil form of 
the Sanskrit word usira- to become offu- (p. I8). What actually occurs, 
however, is otta- which seems to be quite in order under the circumstances. 


4) The author's etymological speculations are occasionally vitiated 
by inconsistency. For the derivation of Ta, aravu and aravam * serpent’ from 
Skt. *sarpaka- he imagines the intervention of a glide vowel ( *sarapaka ), 
while for the derivation of Tà. pzp from *prasarpa he apparently assumes 
assimilation and also certain other things ( p. 2] ). 


The result is that the etymologies suggested by the author appear, on 
the whole, far-fetched. 


There is one item which we may take up for investigation. On p. 20 
the author observes that in Vedic Sanskrit vāc meant * mouth’ and it is from 
this word that Ta. vay ‘mouth’ is to be derived. In support of his conten- 
tion he cites a passage from the Srautapadarthanirvacanam p. Y70. Since in 
the ritual, the author argues, the sacrificer's wife washes the mouth of the 
sacrificial animal to the accompaniment of the mantra yak ta apyayatàm, 
the word vāc in this mantra must mean ‘mouth’. The mantra in question, 
occurs in the Vaj. Sam. 6.3 and it becomes clear that the Adhvaryu and the. 








4 Cf. anvarstavas-toma ( J 40), stsrad-wat (]606), vibaro-wat (448, this one having 
a Vedic parallel vibhrt-van). xsvipta-vat (562) is etymologically doubtful. The 
author has wrongly read Kanga's yanavat as sünavat (B. *yana-vant 286), 
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Sacrificer repeat the mantra manas ta dpydyatdm | vak ta apyayatam etc. while 
pouring water on the animal's head, mouth etc. in order to make the mind, 
the speech etc. ‘swell’ in the head, mouth and other limbs of the animal. 
Similarly if the sacrificer’s wife cleanses the animal's mouth while saying 
vücam te $undhümi etc. ( Vàj. Sari. 6.04) it does not, on that account, mean 
that vic means mouth, but it only shows, as the commentator says, that the 
mouth etc. are supposed to be the abodes of the vital airs ( pranayatanant ). 
According to the Sat. Br. 3.8.2.6 the purpose of reciting the mantra is to put 
the vital airs and to revive them (tat pranàn dadhati tat samirayati ) in the 
dead animal's mouth, nostrils, and other organs which are considered to be 
the abodes of the vital airs. There is thus no qusetion of vdc meaning * mouth’ 
in the Veda. 


A few sentences in the book like * It is these particles and letters which 
are referred to as tense and mood signs in the tittle of this book’ ( p. 5) are 
unintelligible. On p. v we are told that some material is missing in the manu- 
script of the book without indicating where the gap occurs. Probably this 
remark is to be understood in the light of the Editor's foot note on p. 539. 


M. A. Mehendale 


SEXUAL ETHICS IN THE MAHABHARATA IN THE LIGHT OF 
DHARMASASTRA RULINGS: by Bhakti Datta, Asia Publica- 
tions, London, ]979, pp. ।24 + Annexe I - XVII (pp. l) 


In this book the author deals with the question of the evolution of 
sexual ethics in the light of four stories selected, at the instance of Prof. P. 
Thieme, from the Adiparvan of the Mahabharata. The four stories are: 
(L) Brhaspati and Mamata, (2) Yayati and Sarmisthà, (3) Svetaketu and 
(4) Dirghatamas, The two particular points investigated by the author on 
the basis of these stories are: ( ) whether the stories and their modifica- 
tions indicate any pattern of evolution of the dharma concept, and (2) whe- 
ther the modifications reveal any attempt to bridge the differences, if any, 
between the practices observed in the stories and the rulings of the Dharma- 
Sastras, 


For this purpose the author investigates the different stories on the 
following lines : the author first gives ( t ) the summary of the story, which 
is followed by (2) the translation of the relevant stanzas from the Maha- 
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bharata. The author then offers (3) criticism of the text of the stanzas, and’ 
finally (4) the story is considered in the light of the Dharma$astra rulings. `` 


The author's conclusions are given at the end. They are as follows: .! 


l. In the Mahabharata “ legends with conflicting sexual ethics appear 
side by side without any attempt at explanation (p. lI0) 


(2) These legends reflect “changing scenes of social values indi- 
cating time-related evolution in sex morality " (p. [04). This evolution 
centres round the following four main characteristics s 


' a) “Promiscuous situation when women were free outside the period 
of their rtu क्य 


z 


b) Privileged intimacy between brother-in-law and sister-in-law. 
c) ` niyoga 


d) ‘niyoga’ slowly giving way to restricted and chaste conduct of 
wife”. (p.lI!) 


3. The interpolations in the stories reveal * a strong current of brah- 
manification emerging within the society.” ( p. ]5) 


Tt is possible to agree with much that has been said by the author. 
However, it seems that the above conclusions stand in need of slight modi- 
fications. 


In the first instance, although it is true that these legends with confli- 
cting morals stand side by side in the Mahabharata without any attempt at 
explanation, we have to observe that within each story * an attempt at 
explanation " is to be seen in the changes that are introduced into the legend 
by way of interpolations or later versions. 


Secondly, it is not possible to say that all the stories in their inter- ^ 
polations or later modifications reveal a current of brahmanification. This 
would have been true if the characters in all the stories had belonged to the ` 
non-Brahmana class and then the changes introduced had shown an attempt ' 
to modify the behaviour of the characters so as to make it conform to the 
prescriptions of the Dharma$astras. But this is by no means: the case, 


Some other observations seem necessary 


I; While dealing with the story of Brhaspati and Mamata the author 
has not noticed one deviation between the Adiparvan version ( l. 98. 6 f.) 
and the Santiparvan version ( (2, 328. 44 ff. ). While in the former it is said 
that the sage, while still in the womb of the mother, had studied the Vedas : 
and the ancillary texts, in the latter he appears to have studied these ‘somes 
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time after the birth. It is possible that the author overlooked this deviation 
since it did not pertain to any aspect of sexual ethics. 


2. The author has already stated ( p. 8) that in the third version of 
the story of Mamatü and Brhaspati in the Mbh., Utathya, Mamata’s hus- 
band, is made to disappear in order to legitimize Brhaspati’s behaviour to- 
wards Mamata. But there is one more thing to note. This version makes 
no mention of Brhaspati's having come into physical contact with Mamata. 


3. On p. 29, the author observes: “After a thousand years Yayati 
got rid of his desire ,., ". But this has no basis in the text ( Mbh. l. 70. 44 ) 
and, in fact, it goes against what is stated there ( at/pta eva kamanam ) 


4. On p. 49, the author states that in the Mbh. l. 70.42 we are told 
that Yayati could transfer his decreptitude because of his own power of 
austerities, but that in the Mbh. I. 78. 38, 40-4! king Yayati is shown to be 
quite dependent on the brahmin Sukra for this purpose. This modification 
in the opinion of the author, is an example of the rising brahmanic 
supremacy. 


In fact there seems to be no modification. In the version of the 
story as it appears in the Mbh. l. 70 we are told that the king’s fulfilment of 
kama had remained deficient due to the curse of USanas, but the details of 
the curse are not given. But we have no reason to assume that they were 
different from those narrated in the next version in the Mbh. l. 77-78. 
There, the reason for the curse is said to be the king’s flirtation with Sarmi- 
stha. Sukra makes it possible for Yayati to transfer his old age to anyone of 
his sons by intently thinking of the sage ( mam anudhyaya ca bhavena l. 78; 
40). This cannot be said to contradict.the statement of the earlier version. 
where it is stated that the king transferred his old age by resorting to the 
strength. of . asceticism ( tapoviryasamasrayaát |. 70.42). The author has 
wrongly assumed that this tapovirya belonged to Yayati. But that could 
not be the.case. The king had, no doubt, performed many sacrifices but that 
was not tapas. The king's resorting to the tapovirya in the earlier version is 
the same thing as his ‘intently thinking of the sage’ in the later version 
Hence this does not seem to be an example of the growing ascendancy of 
Brahmanism ( Yayati practised penance only later in life . 70. 694“) 


7.5. It appears that the author has misunderstood the significance of the 
maryada on the behaviour of women laid down by the sage Dirghatamas 
(Mbh. l. Appendix l. 56). His ‘restriction’ has to be understood in the 
light of the story told there. Pradvesi, the wife of Dirghatamas, refuses to 
accept any money won by her husband and at the same time declares her 
intention no longer to maintain her husband as she did before. This means 
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that she either wanted to take to another man or remain without a man. The 
purpose of the maryada proclaimed by Dirghatamas was only to prevent 
Pradvesi from taking recourse to any of these two alternatives. There is no 
mention that the maryada was intended to forbid any kind of niyoga, 
Hence the conclusion drawn by the author (9. l4) in this regard seems ta 
be unwarranted. 


6. Onp.ll6the author states that Pandu appointed brahmins to raise 
issues on his wives, But this is not correct. It is true that in the Mbh. L.LIL, 
32, 36, Pandu says that he would like his wife to give birth to sons from some 
one either equal to him (a ksatriya) or one superior to him (a brahmana), 
but in fact, he permits Kunti to invite the gods (.3.39 ) as suggested 
by her. 


7. The author makes a mention of the ‘shady profession’ ( pp. 6-7; 
also p. 97) carried on by Pradvesi, the wife of Dirghatamas. But it 
is not clear where the author got any evidence to cast such aspersions on 
Pradvesi’s character. In the text cited by the author there is a passage which 
makes reference to the manual labour ( sramenarta ) which Pradvesi had to do 
to support her husband and children. But nothing more than that. If the 
wife had to do rama to maintain her husband it does not mean that she led 

an immoral life. 


8. Another example of reading too much into the text is offered when the 
author says about Dirghatamas that he * learnt the ® practice of cattle’ and 
continuted to do so in public” (p. II0). Now it is gross exaggeration to 
use such an expression on the basis of the words vitathamaryada or bhinna- 
maryada used about the sage in the Mbh. .98. 038*. Violating the socially 
accepted norms of sexual behaviour does not mean that such acts were carried 
on *openly'( p. 89), or ‘in public’ or, * public cohabitation’ ( p. 99) was 
practised, 


The author has rightly decided to translate the relevant Sanskrit passages 
for being used in the text and not rely on the translations of other scholars 
(p.5). Theauthor's translations are, on the whole, accurate. But occa. 
sionally we meet with lapses. One may neglect a few cases of omissions, e g. 
the word kami of st. .98.[2 is not translated on p. I2, or the word praksipya 
(st. .98.]8) is omitted in the translation on p. 86!; one may also neglect 
slight inaccuracies like the translation “holy” of dhi man ( .98.6 on p. ll) or 
* charioteer °’ (in its usually accepted sense) of maharatha (st. ..35 on p. 
82). But one cannot say the same thing when the author translates avindat 


| Or, alternatively the word samavüsrjan is overlooked, 
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of st. ]2.328.44 as * appeared there before’ (p. I4) instead of * obtained ' or 
even ‘married’. yajato dirghasarrair me $apàác co$anaso muneh (st. .70, 
38) is rendered as “ through a curse of the hermit Uéanas (at atime) while 
(I was) sacrificing in ‘long session’ ? (p.3L). What is really meant is ** (of 
me) who was sacrificing with long sacrificial sessions and by the curse of the 
sage U$anas "'.? 


The same is true of the author's translation of the Mbh. .77.0 given 
on p. 34. agokavanikabhyase Sarmistham prapya visthitah can impossibly 
mean ‘ having come near Sarmistha by the * ASoka-wood ° ( the king ) emptied 
his bowels’. The author should have at least thought about the propriety of 
the translation when thereby the king is required to do an act near the wood 
in the presence of Sarmistha which he should have done in private. The line 
simply means *(the king) having found Sarmistha near the A$oka grove 
stood there’. 


On p. 4 while translating mam annjfiatum arhasi ( Annexe X, line 237) 
the author adds into the brackets the words “(to go away ) °. But the context’ 
shows that what we have to add is ‘(to enter fire)’. The author uses ( p. 7) 
the expression ‘for your sake” to translate tvatkrte of the Mbh. | .3.304, 
This translation is not accurate if * for your sake’ means “in your interest’. 
In the context, tvatkrte is better rendered * when this is done by you (ie. 
when you have given birth to sons )' or “on your account’. 

The book is no doubt a welcome contribution to the understanding of 
the development of the notion of dharma so far as it relates to sexual ethics. 
As such it deserves a careful study. It is hoped that the author will continue 
to work in this field and study a larger number of the epic narratives. 


M. A. Mehendale 





2 Thus the reasons given by Yayati for his kama having remained deficient are zwo (cf. 
the use of ca), and not ove as the author's translation makes out. 

3 Guim ca sahitaw devi pravisdva hutāsanam. Rama. Uttarakanda. App. l, No. 8, 
line 235. 
tuatkrie "ham prthusroni gaccheyam putrindm gatim, 
38 [ Annals. BORI] ` 
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MAHABHARATA - Adiparvan translated into Marathi and edited by 
R. S. Walimbe, published by the Vidarbha Marathwada Book 
Company, Pune, 982, pp. 778, Price Rs. [20/- 


Quite a few Marathi translations of the great Indian epic are already 
available, and of these two have recently appeared as reprint editions : . the 
Chiplunkar Mandali's translation ( 2967-972 ) and, 2. the one by Shri Bhalba 
Kelkar (982). The publisher of the book under review has justified the 
appearance of one more Marathi translation on the plea that the language 
used for the earlier translations is rather literary, used by the Pandits in their 
writings, and that those early translations tend to be unintelligible, when they 
are too literal or they are loose, because they strive to convey only the 
purport of the original text. 


The publisher therefore set himself the task of providing a new tran- 
slation to the reader which is faithful in the extreme to the original text and 
yet is written in a style that will make it readable. He no doubt found in 
Prof. Walimbe the person most suitable to execute this task. As he points 
out Prof. Walimbe is known for his scholarship in Marathi as well as Sans- 
krit. He has already to his credit Marathi translations of some well-known 
classical Sanskrit texts 


The translator on his part informs the reader in the preface that while 
translating the epic he has tried to avoid the two dangers noticed above, viz. 
unintelligibility and laxity. His principal aim, he says, is to lay bare in his 
translation what the author of the epic wished to convey to his audience, He 
assures the reader that while executing this task he has taken utmost care to 
see that he does not say anything that would go against the original text. 


With these assuarances in mind when the reader goes through the 
translation he is no doubt satisfied with the readability and the intelligibility 
of the translation, But when one compares it with the original text one 
feels that the translator had at many places, perhaps, better done otherwise. 
In a brief review like this it is not, possible to list all such places, Only a few 
examples can be given by way of illustration. 


To start with very simple things, it is not clear why the words like 
ayatandni (l.]2), sarvesam ca mahiksitami (. 3), Kuruksetre (3.), 
vagbhir rgbhih (3. 56), aprameyam (88. 8) are left out in the translation. 
It is also not clear why the translator takes such small liberties with the text 


t The references in this review are to the Chitrasala press edition followed by the 
translator. 
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when he renders the word sprhaniya- (88. [0) 88 atulaniya, or janmand 
(89.2) as ‘due to birth ina noble family’ (when what is meant is, as 
shown by the context, vayasā ) 


As examples of wrong construeing may be cited the following : (I) 
The translation of 89. presupposes the text to be surasiddharsilokàt pra- 
bhramSitah atah alpapunyah. But actually prabhramisitah and alpapunyah 
are to be separated and the latter is to be taken together with prapatami. 
(2) The last two quarters of 88.7 belong together and form one sentence. 
But the translator makes two different sentences of them, as if the author of 
the stanza wanted to compare Yayati in point of lustre and appearance also 
with the sun, as he compares him with Indra and Agni in the first two 
quarters of the stanza. (3) In I75.2 the sentence really runs as idam 
akhyanam sarvesu lokesu puranam paricaksate. The translation, however, 
runs as “this story, handed down by tradition since very old times, is 
famous in the three worlds”. (4) In the next stanza ( 75.3) the constru- 
ction is parthivah एवक vi$rutah loke. But the translation runs as “The 
king was named Gadhi. He was famous in the world”, 


These are trifling little things, no doubt. But could they not have 
been easily avoided ? 


More regrettable is the translator's slip of the pen when while transla- 
ting the very first line of the epic he says that Lomaharsana arrived at the 
Naimisa forest. In fact it is Ugra$ravas, the son of Lomaharsana, who 
arrived there. The translation of thisline suffers from other defects too. 
The text of the original says that Ugra$ravas who came to the Naimisa 
forest was well-versed in the Puranas ( pauramikah). But the translator, 
relying entirely on the fanciful explanation of the word given by Nilakantha, 
credits the visitor also with the knowledge of the secret doctriné of the 
Upanisads. The translator renders the text word sautih as ‘siitaputra’ 
and yet he retains the word sauti in his translation. It is well known that 
this first line occurs again in the Mahabharata ( 4. 4), The translator has 
rendered the line there correctly. It is difficult to understand why the same 
line has been rendered differently at two places not far removed from each 
other. 


The translator informs the reader in the preface that he has made full 
use of the commentary of Nilakantha. He is convinced that Nilakantha 
has made a careful attempt to reveal the mind of the author of the Maha. 
bharata. The translator has therefore found it fit to follow him to a very 
great extent. | 


While no one will deny the advisability of consulting a commentator, 


N 
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one wonders whether it was necessary to follow him to the extent the trans- 
lator has done. This can best be exemplified by pointing to the translation 
of the twelve stanzas (3. 57-68) in praise of A$vinau. The stanzas have 
been composed clearly in imitation of a Vedic hymn, but this bearing is 
completely lost in the translation which is based on Nilakantha's explanation. 
The well known reference to A$vinau with words like nasatya and 
dasra (3. 58) lose all their Vedic background when they are rendered as 
“those in whom unreal and perishable things are totally absent ?2; this is also 
true of the epithet citrabhanu (3. 57) rendered as ‘ who appear in the form 
of the .diverse universe’. The allusion to the Vedic myth according to 
which the A$vinau saved a vartika from the mouth of a wolf is completely 
missed when vartika (3. 59) is rendered as ‘jiva in the form of a female 
bird ४. The stanza 3.66 isnot even translated fully. . All in all one forms 
the impression that the translation of this piece is not that strict and faithful 
as it should bave been. 


There is one advantage for a translator when he undertakes to render a 
Sanskrit text in an Indian language. He can conveniently retain in his 
rendering such words from the original text as kulapati or satra. There is no 
objection to the translator's doing this, but since one cannot always be sure 
what ideas such words would evoke in the mind of the general reader, they 
are better explained in the notes. Moreover one has to be on one's guard. 
While translating the expression prastavayan kathah (i.6) the translator says 
‘while doing the prastavand of stories’ which will be taken to mean “while 
introducing the stories’, What is actually meant in the text is * while initia- 
ting the conversational talks °. 


The notes meant for nearly the-first half of the translation are given at 
the end; the rest appear in the form of foot-notes. Most of the notes are 
on proper names. While these in themselves are useful, it would have been 
better if the translator had extended the scope of his notes. His last note is 
on 25.3l relating to the cremation of Pandu and Madri's ascending the 
funeral pyre. He points out that the account given here is not in harmony 
with what is said a little later in 26.4. There it is said that the dead bodies 








2 gsatyam rajjubhujangadi dasram upaksayadharmakam ghatadi tadubhayü- 
bhivartpau—Nilakantha. | 
vicitraprapaticükürena bhisamanau—Nila 

vartikam ( suparnasarupam ) jivapaksinim—Nila. 

The word nasatyan, therefore, which occurs twice in this stanza, is not translated. 
The translator describes this as Madris jumping into the funeral pyre, which does not 
exactly reflect what is found in the text. The original simply says as«vürohat which 
çan impossibly mean ‘jumped’, 


ao Fp ९० 
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were taken to Hastinapura. To resolve the contradiction, Nilakantha inter- 
prets the word deha as asthini (bones) and the translator finds this inter- 
pretation quite satisfactory. He, however, admits that this whole account is 
very confusing. Instead of agreeing with the commentator, the translator 
could have referred to Dr. V. S. Sukthankar’s remarks on this passage in his 
Prolegomena ( p. LXXXVII ). 


The translator has taken for his basis the Chitrasala press edition of 
]9287. He does not state the reasons for his choice. One therefore does not 
know why he did not give preference to the critical edition published by the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. One reason can be that the translator 
chose that text which is widely known in Maharashtra. But since the B.O.R.I. 
edition offers the reader the critically constituted text it would have been better 
if the translator had accepted the critical edition as his basis and popularised 
that text among the general readers. A golden opportunity, one feels, has 
been regrettably lost. 


M. A. Mehendale 


SAMA VEDA : edited by S. V. Ganapati, Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 
I982, pp. xxxiv; 49l. Price : Rs. 75/- 


The present work contains the complete text of the Samhità of the 
Sama Veda given in Devanagari together with its English translation by the 
Editor. This Samhita, which is basically a liturgical text, consists of two 
parts called arcikas ‘collections of stanzas’ nearly all of which recur in the 
Rgveda. The Pürvárcika contains single stanzas or yoni-mantras which are 
sung to various melodies (samans The Uttararcika consists of chants 
usually of three stanzas each, out of which are formed the stotras that are 
sung by the udgatrs at the chief sacrifices. 


In the Introduction ( p. viii) the Editor states the method followed by 
him in the interpretation of the stanzas as: “We hold that ... it (i. e., the 
Veda) leads itself to be correctly presented as we have done in our effort. 
This leads us to a cogent and consistent system of ideas bearing on two 
subjects principally, namely (I) Evolution and (2) How the operations of 
the brain and the sense-organs and body take place and what Devas are 
responsible for carrying them out. All prayers for one's own welfare and 





T The edition available to me at the B, O. R. I. bears the date 929, 
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prosperity are addressed to these Devas....' Then this concept of evolution 
which is considered to be underlying the stanzas is explained at length 
( pp. xiii-xxv ). 


One or two instances may be quoted here in order to have a fair 
idea of the nature of the translation. 


The first stanza is rendered and commented on as : 


अझ आ याहिं वीतये गुणानो हव्यदातये । 
` नि होता सस्सि बर्हिषि॥ 
* Agni moves and arouses the desires of the devotee for and bestows 
oblations; 
He presides down below in existence and binds us with desires to the 
motley sense activities.’ 


One more instance will suffice. 


अस्य प्रत्नामनु द्युतं zph TES अद्रयः। 
पयः सहस्रसामृषिम्‌ ॥ 
‘ Consciousness bestows milk ( perfection) straight as desired by 
heaven, as of old, 
We drink thousands of them bestowed by the Rishis. ° 


Even conceding one’s freedom of interpretation it is observed that the 
work fails to fulfil some essential requirements that are expected. The 
author has not been quite successful in presenting as well as in applying his 
theory of evolution in a convincing manner. Little regard is shown even 
for simple rules of grammar and syntax. The obvious result of this disregard 
is that the reader is constantly at a loss to understand how the meaning, 
which is assigned, naturally follows from the wording of the text. 


P. D. Navathe 


KESAVA’S KAUSIKAPADDHATI ON THE KAUSIKASUTRA OF 
THE ATHARVAVEDA : Critically edited by V. P. Limaye and 
others, Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapeeth, Pune, 982. pp. xli; 599. 


l. The commentaries on the Vedas and their ancillary texts enjoy a 
unique position as preservers of ancient Indian tradition represented by this 
class of sacred literature. In the absence of these invaluable aids the tradition 
would have become utterly unintelligible or would have been completely lost, 
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Hence the publication of the important commentaries that have hitherto re- 
mained in dark is to be duly acknowledged. In this connection the creditable 
work which is being done by V. P. Limaye and others of Tilak Maharashtra 
Vidyapeeth, Pune, in respect of the commentaries of the Kausikasütra 
(= KausS ) of the Atharvaveda ( = AV) deserves particular mention. 


2. The present edition of Kesava's Kausika-paddhati (» KP ), a com- 
mentary on the Kau$S, which follows the Darilabhasya on the same sūtra 
published in 972, marks the completion of the second stage of the three-fold 
research-project started by the Vidyapeeth in about I970. The KP, which is 
the source of getting a comprehensive view of the obscure and interesting 
ritualistic tradition as reflected in the KausS, is now made available to us 
inits entirety. Till now the commrntary was known only through a few 
references to it by Sayana in his commentary on the AV and through some 

. extracts reproduced from it by Bloomfield in his edition of the KausS 
published (in JAOS xiv, 889 ) nearly a hundred years ago. 

The text ofthe KP in the present edition is based on six MSS all of 
which are in Devanagari. Three ( ग, वा, at) of these were obtained from 
private collections belonging to Atharvanic families from Gwalior, Varanasi 
and Sangli respectively, Two ( भा१, भार ) are deposited in the Bhandarkar 
Institute, Pune, and one (ब) in the Oriental Institute, Baroda. Four MSS 
excepting सा and भा २ are complete. The latter ( dated Sam. 680 ), together 
with s (dated Sam. 736), forms one group, which is stated to be more in 
conformity with the general trend of the KP. Hence it is taken as the basis for 
constituting the text. The readings from the other four MSS are recorded 
as variants. 

Besides the account of the MS-material the Introduction contains 
discussion of topics such as KeSava’s place as a commentator of the KausS, 
a critical evaluation of his commentary and so on. From the internal evidence 
furnished by the KP it is concluded that Kegava belonged to the Gujrat 
tradition of the AV, was familiar with Gujrat and Malwa, and was a resident 
of Bhojapura during the reign of Bhoja Paramara who flourished in the lith 
century A.D. The Introduction is followed by the text. Then there are 
Exegetical Notes which, though brief, are quite instructive. There are three 
useful Appendices at the end. 


3. A few points in the present edition which incidentally came to 
notice are discussed below. However, it is to be well borne in mind that a 
few discrepancies noticed here are of minor nature and do not in the least 
affect the importance of this work. 


(i) It appears that the passage विषस्तस्भनं नान्येनो त्तारयितु शक्यते is cited 
( Introd. p. xxxii ) through oversight as an instance of Kesava's use of words 
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in the popular sense. The constituted text of the KP on KausS 29.23 
(ए. 743 ) reads fay स्तम्भितं ... instead. 


In the constituted text ( p. 48] ) the reading द्वादशछक्षणा मीमांसा ( obvi- 
ously of tt २ and ब) is retained in preference to the reading 'लक्षणी of other 
three MSS. When the point is again taken up for discussion (Introd. p. xv) 
the reasons for this preference against the established usage (given in the 
foot-note thereon ) of 'लक्षणी should have been specifically stated. 


For उपवासो वेदे amaaa in KP on KausS I.3I ( p. 5) the emendation 
suggested in Exeg. Notes ( p. 490) is उपवत्स्यद्भक्तमशनम्र्‌ This is not fully 
convincing because (i) it merely repeats the words of the sütra and ( ii ) it 
alters, almost entirely, theazording of the passage to be emended. Hence it 
is proposed that the passage may be emended in a simpler way as: उपवासो 
चेदे [ विहितं ] भक्तमशनम्‌ ‘fasting means eating the food which is | prescribed ] 
in the Veda’. 


ii) Very often the citations in the KP are not verbatim but only appro- 
ximate. In such circumstances it is desirable, as far as possible, to idéntify 
the citation and give the exact wording. The following cases were noticed : 
(l) न ब्राह्मणो वेदयिता कदाचित्‌ quoted in the prefatory note to Adhyaya 6 
( p. 240) may be a deliberate (?) change by the author of न ब्राह्मणो वेदयेत 
किचिद्‌ राजनि धमैवित्‌ Manu ll.3l. (2) The passage श्रुतिरथर्वा ङ्गिरसी कुर्यादभि- 
चारिकम्‌ ( occurring in the same place and again repeated on p. 485), which 
hardly makes any sense, is incorrect {07 श्रुतीरथर्वाङ्गिरसीः कुर्यादित्यविंचारयन्‌। 
Manu ,33. (3) The passage * बसन्ते ब्राह्मणमुपनयीते ?ति च मीमांसायाम्‌ cited on 
Kaus 55.l (p. 286) occurs in Parthasarathi’s Sastradipika on MimSütra 
[.[.], NSP edition (of Tarkapada), Bombay, 9!5, p. 6. (4) The stanza 
अथाथवेनिषेस्तस्य विजितारिपुरस्सरः ... cited on p. 485 and identified ( Exeg. Notes 
p. Sl6)as RaghuvarhSa .59 is to be corrected as “gt: पुरः. With the reading 
“पुरस्सरः the first quarter of the stanza remains hanging. 


(iii) As an indication of Ke$ava’s profound learning a number of 
works and authors cited by him are listed in the Introduction ( p. xxxiii ff. ). 
In this connection the following lapses were noticed: Māhaki, an authority 
on funeral rites, cited on KausS 8.29 ( p. 384) is missing in the Word-index. 
(2) Occurrence of (a quotation from ) मीमाँसा on p. 44 as registered in the 
Word-index ( p. 577 ) is not traceable. 

In this connectino it may be suggested that a separate Index of all 
works and authors cited in tbe KP together with their identification would 
have been very useful. As these items are included in the general word-index 
they fail to attract the reader's attention. 

The mantra एतत्ते देवः ... cited on KausS 80. 6 ( p. 374) is missing in 
the Mantra-index. 
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The mantras and hymns from AV cited by their pratikas in the KP 
have been properly identified. However, it is not clear why the non-Athar- 
vanic mantras are left unidentified. 


(iv) In connertion with -KeSava’s vocabulary which abounds in 
prakritisms and popularisms two three points are worth noting : (  ) Against 
शाकिनी occurring in KP on KausS 39.] (p. I97) it is remarked ( p. xxxii) i 
‘meaning not clear’. Monier-Williams ( p. 06] b) assigns to this word 
the meaning ‘a kind of female demon attendant on Durga’. This meaning 
is to be ruled out in the present context where शाकिनी is mentioned along with 
गद, कापालिक etc, who are human beings and not imaginary persons. So here 
शाकिनी may probably mean ‘a female follower of some religious sect indulg- 
ing in evil practices (2) पागानि occurring in KP on KausS 50-4 ( p. 26! )is 
explained (p. xxxii) as ‘name of a weapon’. So the significance of the 
question-mark against it in the Word-index ( p. 568 ) is not quite clear. 


(v) On Saféggew: in KP on KausS I2.9 (p. 47) we have (9. 496) 
the following gloss : * By this word Ke$ava takes persons of the last three 
varnas.’ Here it is nececsary to clarify the reason why the first three castes 
are not intended. The probable reason seems to be that the use of wine 
prescribed in the sütra is forbidden for a Brahmana and hence his exclusion. 


4. The present edition of the KP, which was long awaited, is a 
noteworthy addition to the commentarial literature on the Atharvan texts. 
Let us expect from the Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapeeth, in due course of time, 
the promised edition of the Kauss. 


P. D. Navathe 


AN ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY OF SANSKRIT ON HIS- 
TORICAL PRINCIPLES, Volume Three, Part I, pp. 479-638 : 
from sra up to अधिमासाहत. General Editor: A, M. Ghatage. Deccan 
College Post-Graduate and Research Institute, Poona 6, India, 
982., 


This fascicule (the last one under the General Editorship of Dr. A. 
M. Ghatage ), somewhat thinner than the usual ones, makes a little further 
headway into the huge mass of words beginning with a. Although no less 
than 638 pages have been already printed, the Dictionary is still into the 
midst of a; the end of even this first letter is nowhere in sight ( thus 
.justifying, as it were, the Lord's statement : aksaranam akdrosmil). I 
have already discussed ( Annals |980, ]982 ) the principles and practice of the 
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Dictionary which are, of course, adhered to in this fascicule also. I am 
refraining from discussing individual cases, since I have come to doubt 
whether it really serves any useful purpose. 


The difficulties of the Dictionary are now aggravated by the fact 
that it will no longer have the benefit of the General Editorship of Dr. 
Ghatage. Every great project, like this Encyclopaedic Dictionary of San- 
skrit on Historical Principles, requires, in its initial stages, a man of vision, 
imagination, boldness, and hard industry combined with mental agility, to 
be at its helm. The Dictionary could so far make whatever progress it has 
made mainly owing to Dr. Ghatage's able stewardship. But no project, 
much less one like the present Dictionary requiring more than one genera- 
tion for its completion, can afford to depend for ever upon one person, 
however pre-eminent he may be. New soholars have to come forward and 
take up the gauntlet. Indian scholarship is by no means barren. One wishes 
good luck to Dr. Ghatage's successor and fervently hopes that the speed 
and the quality of work will be maintained in the fascicules to come. 


G. B. Palsule 


ERICH FRAUWALLNER ; Kleine Schriften, herausgegeben von 
Gerhard Oberhammer und Ernst Steinkellner. Franz Steiner Verlag 
GMBH, Wiesbaden, I982. Pages i-x and -899. 


Here is another useful publication in the Kleine Schriften series : Kleine 
Schriften by Erich Frauwallner ( Glasenapp Stiftung, Band 22). Running 
almost into 900 pages, the writings are divided into four groups: A : General 
(two articles only); B: those relating to the history of different schools of 
philosophy of Hinduism; 73 papers dealing with such topics as the Moksa- 
dharma of the Mahabharata, investigation into the older Upanisads, different 
doctrines of the Samkhya system of philosophy, contributions to the history 
of Nyaya, bhaàvana and vidhi in Mandanamiéra, infiltration of linguistic 
theories into the Indian systems of philosophy etc. etc.; C: papers relating to 
the history of Buddhism and that of the philosophy of Buddhism. This section 
contains the largest number of papers — twentythree, which run into as many 
as 535 pages. Some of these papers relate to such authors as Dignaga ( his 
Alambanapariksa, his work and its development), Dharmakirti ( his Samban- 
dhapariksd, chronological sequence of his works), Dharmottara ( his Ksana- 
bharigasiddhi ), Devendrabuddhi, Vasubandhu ( his Vadavidhi ); others to such 
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topics as contribution to the doctrine of apoha ( Dharmakirti, Dharmottara ), 
amalavijfiana and alayavij&ana, anthropology of Buddhism, fragments of 
Buddhist logicians in the Nydyavarttika, and those of Buddhist authors in 
Haribhadra's Anekantajayapataka, the historical data we possess on the person 
and the doctrine of the Buddha etc. The remaining few are of a general 
nature : The Buddhist councils, the Ceylonese chronicles and the first Buddhist 
mission to the greater India, the Buddhist texts in the time of Khri-Sron- 
Lde-Btsan, landmarks in the history of Indian logic etc. The last ( D ) section 
contains four reviews. १ 


All the fortytwo papers of Frauwallner — indispensable as they are to 
the higher student of the different systems of Indian philosophy, and particu- 
larly their history -- (except 3 in English) are in German. That places a 
severe restriction on their use by Indian students. Still their bringing together 
in one compact volume and making them available to the public is no small 
achievement. Glasenapp Stiftung and Franz Steiner Verlag are rendering 
invaluable service for which they deserve sincere thanks from every lover of 
learning. 


७. 8, Palsule 


PATANJALI'S Vyakarana-Mahabhasya : 
(7) Anabhihitahnika (ANA) ( P 2.3. l-I7). 976, pp. i-lii ( xlxii 
is a misprint) १-४५ and -4ा, 
(2) Vibhaktyahnika ( VIBHA) ( P. 2. 3. [8-45), I980, pp. i-xxxiii, 
: १--२ ६, and |-]]5, and 
(3) Prütipadikarthasegahnika (PSA) (P. 2.3.46-7L), 98, pp. 
i - xxiv, १-४०, and !~]9],. 


6 the tbree are publications of the Centre of Advanced Study in 
Sanskrit (numbering Class C, |l, ।2 and I4 respectively), edited 
by S. D. Joshi and J. A. F. Roodbergen and pub. by the University 
of Poona, Pune. : 


Joshi/Roodbergen’s pattern of editing the Mahabhasya ( Mbh. ) is now 
more or less fixed. The Introduction contains, among other things, a survey 
of topics discussed by Patafijali in that particular Ahnika. Besides this, 
usually some other topics of a general interest, normally connected ( even in a 
loose way ) with the topic of the Ahnika are also discussed here. The Intro- 
duction in the Anabhihitahnika contains a long discussion on Patafijali’s date, 
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the composition of the Mbh and its early tradition. In the Vibhaktyahnika 
are discussed the two views called vakyasaniskara and padasamiskára, Panini’s 
derivational procedure, the role of the symbol 7, Katydyana’s views on 
Panini’s .derivational procedure, and reversal of rule order in derivational 
procedure, — The Introduction is followed by the text of the Mbh—Ahnika, 
( usually ) accompanied by the Pradipa of Kaiyata, and, in some crucial places, 
by the Uddyota of Nagesa also. The text is conveniently divided into sections 
and numbered accordingly, which makes it easy for reference. A peculiarity of 
the text is that to every section is prefixed, in the Nirnayasagara Press tradition, 
a heading which indicates the status of the following text— whether it contains 
a question, a reply, an objection, a solution and so on; a kiad of commentary 
in itself. The different types used for the Mbh. and for the commentaries 
serve immediately to mark out two different kinds of text. — The next 
part — most important — contains English translation and explanatory notes, 
The translation of the Mbh, is usually accompanied by that of the Pradipa 
and, in a few cases, by that of the Uddyota also. Besides there are also 
numerous foot-notes giving copious information on most varied points, 
numbering 386, 296 and 589 in three volumes respectively. Surely the editors 
are indefatigable! — The last part contains two indices, one of Sanskrit 
and the other of English terms occurring in the main part of books. 


As said above, the Introduction to the ANA discusses afresh the 
problem of Pataiijali’s date. (Much of the material in this section will be also 
found iu Joshi’s ‘Sanskrit Grammar’, a part of Ramakrishna Gopal 
Bhandarkar as an Indologist, A symposium, B. O. R. I. 9976), The authors 
have tried to shake the so far usually accepted and the almost established 
date of Patafijali, viz. I50 B.C., a date for which “ Dr. Bhandarkar has 
fought through the pages of the Indian Antiquary ", a date which formed 
“the one definite landmark in the history of ancient Indian Literature” 
(Belvalkar). In the course of tbis discussion the authors have taken an 
extensive resumé (so extensive, indeed, that at one stage (4. 2) the authors 
themselves feel constrained to sit up and exclaim : kvāstāh kva nipatitah? ) of 
the writings of older scholars like Bohtlingk, Goldstücker, Weber, Kielhorn, 
Thieme and Bhandarkar; ( Bruno Liebich's important writings on this 
subject, however, seem to have escaped the authors' notice. ) the meaning of 
the relevant passages from the Vakyapadiya and the Rajatarangini has been 
‘thrashed out; the possibilities of when the Sakas and the Yavanas could have 
first become known to Indians, particularly to Brahmana authors, have been 
examined; and all those Mbh. passages, which were so far regarded as 
supplying a definite clue to Patafijali’s date have been once more subjected to 
-a rigorous examination. Similarly Lassen’s chronology has been rejected in 
favour of that of E. J. Rapson (supplemented by L, de la Vallée Poussin), 
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Finally, relying on the recent researches of Tarn, A. K. Narain and others, 
the authors seem to be inclined — although this is not put so dogmatically — 
to the first century A. D. as Patafijali's probable date. 


_At the very beginning the authors remark that the * question ( of the 
date ) largely depends on the other question, viz. whether Patafijali was the 
author of the examples he quotes’. This question, further, is linked with the 
question whether the MB is a single author's work, a single author's com- 
pilation, or the work of a school which gradually took form. The authors 
find none of the examples crucial. They also observe: “In the present state 
of our knowledge the simpler hypothesis [ is ] to assume that Katyayana lived 
somewhere around 50 B.C.". About Pataiijali’s role in the composition 
of the Mbh. they think that he was essentially a compiler. ** The impression 
one has”, they write, “is that the Bhasyakara applied scissors, pasted 
together the older material insofar it was useful to him and added a few 
editorial remarks to connect the argument”. The authors may not be quite 
convincing, but they have been successful in throwing some doubt on the old 
accepted date. — About the relations between the three muni-s the authors’ 
‘views are quite reasonable and agree with those of Kielhorn ( including 
his - rather unusually irreverent for Kielhorn — observation that Panini has 
suffered more at his ( Pataiijali's ) hands, than at those of the Varttikakara ' ), 


Whether one agrees with the chronology accepted by the authors and 
with their other radical views or not, there is no denying that nowhere else 
` such an attempt is made to explain the Mbh. exhaustively and thoroughly 
as in these editions of Joshi and Roodbergen. No effort is here spared; 
nothing is taken for granted. One is struck with the tremendous labours put 
in by the authors. No false economy is practised in explaining minutely the 
prakriya, which forms the cornerstone in the Mbh. discussion. The authors 
evidently think, and quite rightly, that Jaghava may be a cardinal principle in 
the construction of traditional grammar; in its exposition, the modern 
‘exponent has to go to the other extreme. Considering the penetrating insight 
of the authors, their firm grasp of the difficult subject, their wide sweep, and 
their close acquaintance with Linguistics, it will hardly be an exaggeration 
to say that after Nagesa, Joshi and Roodbergen’s work represents the most 
outstanding contribution to the study of the Mbh. 


Misprints are few (e.g. in the ANA we have to read sakan for sakau 
at p. xxvi, foót-note [94, * hypothesis is’ for * hypothesisis" p. xxviii last but 
one line, ‘in’ for ‘is’ p. xxx line 24, * three’ for ‘tree’ p. xxxiii, line 30). It 
“would have been fine if such misprints could have been avoided, But then, 
of course eko hi doso ... 


G. 3, Palsule 
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MAHA-SUBHASITA-SAMGRAHAH : compiled by Ludwik Sternbach, 
Vol. V (Subhasita Nos. 8265-9979) (क-का ), edited by K. V. 
Sarma, Vishveshvarananda Vedic Research Institute, Hoshiarpur 
[98], pp. 269-266l, Price Rs. 50/- | 


Dr. Ludwik Sternbach, the doyen amongst [ndologists and Sanskritists, 
passed away as the result of heart attack as he was returning in a taxi after 
attending a meeting in Paris. In his varied and eventful life and career 
( I909-]98]), he came to India and soon developed into a DharmaSastra- 
vidvan, Lokakatha-vidvan, and Subhasita-vidvdn too. The published writ- 
ing of Dr. Sternbach is stupendous in bulk and variety. He entrusted the 
continuation of the compilation and publication of this priceless project on 
Subhasitas to the V. V. Research Institute, through a * Dr. Ludwik Sternbach 
Foundation? which the Institute has since set up. 


' The present volume records about 2000 wise sayings and entertaining 
verses in Sanskrit beginning with the Devanagari letters क and का numbered 
8265 to 9979, with a number of additional verses inserted between the regu- 
larly numbered verses. The verses as extracted from the extant subhasita 
works and poems in Sanskrit and from texts of Indian origin preserved in 
Greater Indian Literatures such as those of Tibet, Ceylon, Indonesia, Cam“ 
bodia and other countries, have been carefully edited and presented with the 
documentation of their primary, secondary, and Greater Indian sources. 
This is followed by the textual variants found in the different sources. A ' 
readable translation of the Sanskrit text into English follows. Foot=notes 
are added wherever necessary to explain contexts, indicate references and 
point out allusions. 


(T) Index of Authors and sources, (IT) Index of Sanskrit Metres 
(JII) Subject Index are appended to this volume. The painstaking efforts 
which Dr. Sternbach has put in are visualised very clearly at every step. 
Dr. K. V. Sarma has done his job with meticulous care and charaeteri- 
‘stic accuracy. He has also himself translated a large number of verses and 
'has prepared the three indexes mentioned above. 


The credit of the neat and artistic printing goes to the V. V. R. I. 
Press; The Honorary Director Dr. S. Bhaskaran Nair has appealed rightly 
to the lovers of Sanskrit and Indian culture and also scholars to help in the 
activities of Dr. Ludwik Sternbach Foundation. 


It is to be hoped that this volume wil! receive from its cultured rea- 
ders the same approbatiou as was accorded to the earlier volumes. 


The authorities of the Institute deserve congratulations because they 
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accepted without any hesitation the publication of the Mahüsubhüsita- 
Samgraha on the lines that Dr. Sternbach had set out. Dr. K. V. Sarma 
rejoined the V. V. R. Institute, giving up his lucrative job and assumed charge 
of Dr. Sternbach’s work, as a labour of love, on account of his addiction to 
academic pursuits. Dr. K. V. Sarma has rightly pin-pointed that the publi- 
shed writing of Dr. Sternbach is stupendous both in bulk and in variety and 
that he has achieved in the literary field more than a well-placed academician. 


५, 0. Rahurkar 


SURACARYA’S DANADIPRAKARANA : edited by Pt. Amrutlal M. 
Bhojak, Nagin J.sShah, L.'D. Institute of Indology, Anmedabad—9, 
Publishers— Lalbhai Dalapatabhai Bharatiya Sanskrti Vidyamandir, 
Ahmedabad—9, pp. 64. Price Rs. 9/-, 


The Danadiprakarana of Suracarya, a pupil of Dronacarya (lith 
century V. 8.3, is divided into seven * avasaras १ and contains in all 537 Sanskrit 
verses composed in a variety of metres. It mainly deals with jfüanadana, 
abhayadana, annadána, and dhanadana for the construction and protection of 
Jain temples and for installation of the Jain images and for the multiplication 
and preservation of manuscripts. 


In the {lth century V. S. a group of Jain Svetambara monks advocated 
strict adherence to the code of conduct laid down in the Agamas. 


Tradition of pure renunciation was maintained through centuries by 
caityavasi monks. Gradually laxity crept into the Caityavasa. The work has 
a literary division called * avasaras?. Avasara I expounds Dharma. Yn Avasara 
II glory of jñāna is sung. Avasara III discusses charity in respect of fear- 
lessness. Avasara IV deals with annaddna. Avasara V discusses the impor- 
tance of v/taragatva. Avasara VI praises the Jain order. Avasara VII reveals 
the good that results from the worship of Jina. 


The editors deserve congratulations because though the manuscript is 
corrupt they have tried thei best to make the text as flawless as possible. 


V. G. Rahurkar 
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ABHINANDANA-BHARATI ( Prof. Krishna Kanta Handiqui Felicita- 
tion Volume) : General Editor : Bisvanarayan Shastri, Editor — ` 
Pratip Ch. Choudhury. Kamarüpa Anusandhana Samiti [ Assam 
Research Soriety ], Gauhati 982, pp. xiv + 228 + ]2 + Plates, 
Price: Rs. I00/- i 


The present Felicitation Volume is brought out in honour of the great 
scholar of Sanskrit and Indology of international repute, Professsor Krishna 
Kanta Handiqui. He has earned for himself an honoured place by his 
unique contribution to the cause of Sanskrit, Prakrit studies in general and 
to the advancement of education, culture and literature of his place of nativity 
in particular. Shaping of the University of Gauhati is the greatest achieve- 
ment of his life. 


Research papers from eminent scholars of India and abroad have 
been contributed to this volume. Unfortunately Dr Handiqui passed away 
‘While the printing of the volume was nearing completion, on June 7, I982 


The first part contains a few learned papers on Indological topics 
while the second one comprises a short biography of Dr. Hndiqui and an 
evaluation of his works in English and Assamese. Both the foreign and 
Indian scholars have contributed excellent research papers on gyaried topics 
and have added to the enhancement of Orientology. The Assam Research 
Society deserves congratulations for bringing out such a precious volume for 
felicitating a scholar of international celebrities. 


V. G. Raburkar 


NAVALA UDELA CANDAMSU — ( aa% उदेला चंडांझु ) : by Shri S. D. 
Kulkarni, Publisher Manohar Y. Joshi, Prasada Prakashana, 
Sadashiv Peth, Poona 30, 982, pp. 328. Price Rs. 30/— 


This is a Marathi biography of Shankaracharya ( Adya ) The first 
part of the book deals with the life and work and the second with the date 
of Samkaracarya. 


The age in which this unparalleled philosopher contributed to the 
Advaitavada, a unique and matchless philosophy which has influenced the 
world-philosophy to a great extent, is a matter of controversy among scholars. 
Mr. Kulkarni has probed deep into the entire gamut of ancient Indian history 
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and has-finally concluded that the life-span of this great philosopher was 
509 B,C. to 477 B. C. and not from 788 A. D. to 820 A.D. as is commonly 
believed. 

' ' Besides the date of Samkaracdrya the author has tried to examine 
the ‘views of Dr. Biihler, Weber, Maxmuller, Fleet, Jones and a host of 
others and has boldly reassessed their arguments. He also boldly asserts 
that the Mahabharata war did take place io 3]38 B. C. — 337 B. C. 


Shri Kulkarni's argument that the available traditional genealogies of 
thé four Pithas also generally show that Samkaracarya belonged to the 6th 
cen. B. C., cannot be lightly brushed aside. Similarly his argument that 
Shankaracharya belonged to the era when Buddhism held sway over the 
Indian masses deserves reconsideration of the problem by scholars. Rightly 
does Kulkarni desire that his research should stimulate Sanskritists and 
Indologists to take up the task of a thorough examination and revision of the 
entire chronology of Indian history. - 


The author appears to be strongly of the opinion that the Indian his- 
tory as we read it today is mostly the handiwork of Eueropean historians. 
The present reviewer, however, feels that the author’s statement should be 

. taken with a grain of salt. 


V. G. Rahurkar 


THE EPIC BEAUTIFUL ( An English Verse-rendering of the Sundara 
Kanda of the Ramayana of Valmiki): by K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, 
- Sahitya Akademi, 983, pp. 52. Price Rs. 60/- 


. prof. K. R. Srinivasa Tyengar has rendered the complete Sundara- 
Kanda into 2823 unrhymed quatrains divided into 7 books and 68 cantos. 
He has also added in verse some traditionally meaningful and auspicious 
ancillaries to the Sundara Kanda. 


. In his scholarly introduction on the epic tradition of India Prof. Iyengar 
has emphasised the centrality and beauty of the Sundara Kanda. Professor 
Iyengar's * Notes and Comments १ are an aid to the understanding and appre- 
ciation of the Sundara Kanda or * The Epic Beautiful’. In the Ramayana 
there is less of the philosophic, more of the purely poetic mind, more of the 
artist, less of the builder. In is also unique in its abiding involvement in the 
cultural, social, ethical, religious and spiritual consciousness of the people of 
India. 
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The author is right when he says that “over the march of centuries the 
Sundara has retained its pre-eminent place in the people’s consciousness ?, 


Prof. Iyengar has used 0-7-0-7 syllabic quatrain as the equivalent of 
Anustubh. The sense often overflows the quatrain mould. The author has 
introduced at the beginning the English translation of some traditionally 
meaningful and auspicious ancillaries to the Sundara-K anda. 


The author is aware that in the process of translation from Sanskrit 
into English, the cadence and the dhvani are inevitablly lost. He agrees frankly 
that it is not a word for word translation. He also knows that all translations 
are transmissions of gold into lead. But the author is satisfied that the 
general narrative drift and flow of meaning are retained. 


V. G. Rahurkar 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF NON-ATTACHMENT: by M. M. Agrawal, 
Motilal Banarsidass, Indological publishers and Book-sellers. Head 
Office : 44 U. A. Bungalow Road, Delhi ]20 007, ]982, pp. 97. 
Price Rs. 50/-. 


The philosophical thinkers conceive non-attachment as a sort of psychic 
cement which holds together various elements of the empirical self by relating 
the individual ego to the day-to-day world of events and actions. 


The author says that one of the aims of his book is to present the 
essential spiritual nexus of Indian Philosophy. He makes it clear that the 
work is not to be considered as a comment on any particular philosophy and 
that although it refers frequently to the Gita, ideas from various works have 
been utilized. In short the book attempts to explain in detail the notion of 
non-attachment which is claimed to be of central importance to the under- 
standing of spiritual philosophpy of the Hindus as expounded in the 
Upanisads. The author maintains that the philosophy of non-attachment is a 
philosophy of truly creative consciousness, and it is an attribute of spiritual 
freedom, 


The author seems to have been influenced at places in his discussions 
by the philosophy of J, Krishnamurti. 


V. G. Rahurkar 
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SRIMAT BHAGAVADGITA : A STUDY : Masti Venkatesh Iyengar, 
Jeevan Karyalaya, Bangalorel9, ]978, pp. 90. Price Rs. I2/- 


It appears that the celebrated author of Bangalore Was inspired by 
the eastarn and western criticism of the Bhagavadgitd to examine matters 
with a view to understanding them, He has resorted to restoration, reinter- 
pretation and reconstruction and requests the readers to study his arguments 
with patience, For his translation he has depended mostly on the excellent 
translation of Swami Swarupananda of Ramakrishna Mission and of S. 
Radhakrishnan. 


Parts of the Gità seemed inconsistent with other parts to the author. 
Careful examination of the text and deep and careful thought led him 
to certain conclusions. To the east the Gita appears to be traditionally 
. sacred, while to the west it does not appear to be so. Man's life should be 
righteous and the Gita teaches how it can be so. 


The Bhagavadgita is an addition to the Bharata of 24000 verses. This 
is one of the conclusions of the author. In giving his English translation, the 
author has made use of two marks, namely, asterisk and dagger. 


In chapter VII he has discussed the roots of the Bhagavadgita teaching. 
The Gita accepts all the three schools as correct. This is the healthiest 
pragmatism. It is essential philosophy meeting the needs of all types of men. 


The author is emphatic in his conclusions. He says, “ Instructions so 
clear, so comprehensive, so precise, so concise about the way of right living 
would seem to be found in no other religious text in the world. Hinduism 
"itself has no other text that can claim to be the equal of the Gita. It is in 
truth the finest single text of the religion of man, of Sanatana Dharma, the 
“Eternal. religion." 


Dr. G. S. Khair of Maharashatra has also made a similar detailed 
study of the structure and philosophy of the Gita in Marathi. The author 
of this study deserves congratulations for his free thinking. 


V. G. Rahurkar 
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THE CIVILIZED DEMONS : THE HARAPPANS IN RGVEDA : 
by Malati J. Shendge, Abhinava Publications, New Delhi; 977. 
pp. xv+44] with 9 half-tone plates, 2 line drawings and one 
map. Price Rs. 20=00 ( $ 24.00) 


The work under review is divided into three parts: Parts I and III deal 
with the Rgvedic material and II with the Harappan archaeological Each 
Part is roughly of 50 pages. These are followed by a detailed Index. 


From the title of the work, which may appear to be provocative to 
many, its interdisciplinary nature is made clear. The study, as we shall see, 
keeps up to it to make a sustained attempt to establish links between the two. 


The Introductory Chapter of Part I defines the position taken by the 
author. Despite the work's unplanned nature, the author displays well- 
defined intellectual position from which a clear view emerges gradually. The 
author accepts the basic assumption of the Indo-European theory, viz. Indra 
and the devas represent the Aryan view-point, that there are different strata in 
the Rgveda and the date of its composition. She proposes to interpret RV 
in the literal sense with rationality as an essential criterion. Begioning with 
the assumption that the devas represent the Aryan view-point, the question is 
posed : Who were the opponents of the devas and the Aryans? The Rgvedic 
interpretation, ancient and modern, has so far given the answer that the my- 
thic beings like the Asuras and others, who are generally considered demons, 
represent evil. And this is where the study begins. The author takes her 
stand by posing a question : Ifthe devas could represent the Aryan view- 
point, why not their opponents the non-Aryan predecessors of the Aryans 
living on the banks of the Seven Rivers? So the task she addresses herself to 
is to look for traces of * human identity" of these mythic beings. In order to 
do this, the source of the mythic element is to be located: whether the 
Rgvedic poems themselves contained these elements from the beginning: 
She demonstrates that this element has crept into the interpretations at a 
later date. The basic evidence for saying this is the paradigm of Rgvedic 
interpretation by which certain terms have a * good meaning ' in the context 
of the devas and a * bad meaning’ in that of their opponents. This ‘ bad 
meaning’ is read into these terms, but their * good’ or original meaning is 
also known. When this original meaning is substituted for the * bad meaning’, 
the mythology disappears, and a rational and realistic sense of the poems 
emerges. This, according to the author, was the meaning meant to be 
conveyed by the poets. These interpretations, she asserts, are corroborated 
in the Brahmanas. The author here analyses the symbolism through which 
the originally realistic narratives of the RV are transformed into the rituals 
of the Bráhmanas. Thus are unravelled the processes of creation of myths 
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and ‘rituals based on them. Though the hard core at the basis of these is a 
realistic and perhaps historical event, the historicity of the events described 

.in'the poems is established by relating some of their details to the archaeolo- 
gical findings on the Harappan sites. Also some of the customs and practices 
associated with the mythic beings are compared with the real social, economic, 
religious practices, etc. current in the contemporary world of Mesopotamia 
to verify if these practices have anyting real about them or whether they 
are possible at all. 


With this methodology, the author attempts to reconstruct the details of 
the conflict between the Aryans and the Asuras and their allies, viz. Raksasas, 
Piśācas, Gandharvas and Yaksas. They can be summarised as follows: The 
Asuras and others were living in walled enclosures called puras on the banks 
of the seven rivers, The Aryas make their appearance, but their attempts to 
settle down are resisted by the Asura-forces. The Aryas were constantly 
defeated, and after one such defeat they beg a piece of land for temporay use. 
There they erect shades and start their life. However, Visnu, an aide and 
associate of Indra, disappears thrice. He wanders under disguise into the 
enemy territory and finds out their sensitive points, With this, Indra and 
Visnu work out a strategy for the defeat of the Asuras. It is as follows : They 
will aid the Asuras in settling their internal feuds. They will bribe the high 
officials with gifts and other things. For the final victory they will take charge 
of the dam and let loose the confined waters of the dam. The damages caused 
to both life and property by these floods should bring the Asura Government 
to knees. This strategy works out and Indra concludes a treaty with Varuna, 
the Asura Emperor, and invites him to be his co-ruler. Sections of the 
population flee the country to the north leaving their houses aud belongings 
behind. During the conflicts, fire was also used freely to evict the people out 
of their houses and to burn them, a fact reflected in many a hymn of the RV 
invoking Agni lo burn the enemies. 


As can be noticed, these conclusions ( and many more) of the author are 
extremely realistic and consistent. Such events can and do take place during 
actual historical conflicts, There is nothing mythical or mystical about them. 
This is why this method should be studied more closely with an open mind. 
But it must also be pointed out here that the veracity of these interpretations, 
however realistic, of the author will depend on the actual identification of the 
principal characters, viz. Indra, Visnu and Varuna. There can hardly be any 
doubt that Indra and even Visnu ( one can ignore the attempt to derive Visnu 
from a Proto-Dravidian word for ‘ sky’) are indeed Aryan gods, and in spite 
of some attempts to derive/equate Indra from/with the Hittite Storm-god Inar/ 
Inaras ( <, *oner-), he ( and perhaps also Visnu ) might very well have been 
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mortal hero(es) deified only at a later date, but long before I380 B.C., and the 
famous sajaniya hymn ( RV. ii. [2 ) may be an attempt at justifying his deifica- 
tion before the still doubting Thomases. But what about Varuna? True, 
exactly 90 years ago no less a scholar than Oldenberg postulated a Semitic 
origin of Varuna who, according to him, represented the moon; but, to my 
knowledge, no other scholar has accepted this theory. Not only that, where- 
as the I9th century scholars had to remain content with equating Varuna with 
Greek ouranos only, modern scholars, thanks to the discovery of Hittite, during 
the last 40 years or so equate the two words further with the Hittite word 
aruna ‘sea’ (which explains Varuna’s association with the celestial waters 
already in RV and with the ocean in later mythology), and the PIE origin 
of this word-group can hardly be doubted. Dr. Shendge will have to bring 
forward indisputable linguistic evidence to prove her point. 


Part II deals with the archaeological correlations of the interpretations 
offered in Part I. The cultural traits associated with the Asuras like pottery, 
burial rites and beliefs, the structures ( or houses), their agricultural know- 
ledge and practices, their knowledge of the flora, marriage rites, etc. are 
brought together and compared with those found on the Harappan sites, 
whenever possible. The author has emphasised that the material aspects of 
human life do not always have the same importance for the poets and com- 
posers, and only iudirectly can we look for these in the compositions of the 
kind ofthe Rgveda. But even here, unexpectedly enough, certain things can 
be found, which is apparent from the material offered by the author. The 
most interesting in this respect is the light thrown by RV on the problem of 
the floods in the Indus valley and their possible role in the decline of the 
Harappan settlements on the southern bank of the Indus. The RV explicitly 
refers to a mountainous dam on the seven rivers and also smaller ones. It 
also tells us how Indra got hold of these and let out the waters to cause floods, 
untimely and expected to cause panic and havoc in the populations. The 
author contends that evidence of floods found on the Indus sites is due to the 
water let out by Indra from the dam. As evidence, she cites the evidence of 
water coming from north to south, the silt being of stil! water origin as opposed 
to that deposited freely by flowing floods, and the difference between the 
material brought down by the earlier floods. 


In Part III is reconstructed the asura administrative system. In asura 
ideology, says the author, fra, ‘order ( moral and cosmic)’, seems to be 
fundamental. The Truth in the universe, as the moral order, also governed 
the earth. This was because the universe was conceived to be unitary origi- 
nally and when it was divided into two, the rodasi (heaven and earth), the 
order was also divided, but in essence it was the same. It was maintained 
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by the natural forces as gods in the universe and the Asura-Government also 
sought to recreate this order on earth through the representatives, And thus 
we have the natural phenomenon thought of as god and represented on earth 
by a human being. The Vedic pantheon, excepting Indra and Visnu, is thus 
shown to be associated with a natural phenomenon, each in this case as an 
aspect of sun (this particular interpretation of the author is strikingly similar 
to that of a traditional Vedic scholar, the Late Mahamahopadhyaya Sitaram 
Shastri Shende of the University of Calcutta who, following Tilak, believed in 
the ** Arctic Home” of the Aryans), since Asura was a sun-god. Each is 
assigned a special function and described as Asura, Thus the whole of the 
administrative system, or rather the various departments with their * cabinet- 
ranking? heads, is sought to be reconstructed. 


But if, as the author thinks, the ( Vedic) Aryans got the concept of rta 
from the Asuras, what is the Asura synonym for this? The word rta must be 
of Indo-Iranian origin and hence the concept, at least in its basic form, must 
go back to that period. Moreover, did the Asuras, noted for their cruel laws 
and gloating over their brutal military campaigns and conquests, really 
develop a noble moral concept like rta? The Proto-Indo-Europeans also 
conceived some natural phenomena as gods. Besides, although the etymology 
of the word asura iu the Vedas is still a matter of controversy, it seems that at 
the earlier (IIr.) stage it can be analysed as asu-ra and at a later stage an- 
other word, asura, an adaptation of the Assyrian (a)é$ura, crept into the 
language. And it is the second word which has survived in later Sanskrit. 
This perhaps explains why in early ( Vedic) Sanskrit asura has both * good’ 
and ‘bad’ meanings and also why in Avestan ahura never has the other or 
* bad °’ meaning, although the Iranians lived with the Assyrians almost as next- 
door neighbours for several centuries. As for Asura being a sun-god it may 
be pointed out that the priests of Ashur identified their city-god with the 
mighty earth-god Enlil of Nippur. He ( Ashur/Asura ) was represented in art 
with the winged sun-disc and assumed many aspetcs of the sun-god only after 
he replaced Marduk in the revised version of the Epic of Creation. 


Be that as it may, throughout the study, to prove each point, the au- 
thor cites ample factual and supplementary evidences, and whenever material 
is lacking, it is also stated equally clearly. This means that the author does 
not seem to have a preconceived notion or idea which she tries to stretch 
over available data. Besides this, through all the 395 pages of the text 
there runs a single argument without diversion. The nature of the conclu- 
sions and the argumentation through which they are arrived at, are consistent 
and coherent, and the author does not have to jump from one method or 
one criterion to another to make point after point, which, it seems, is a 
significant achievement as far as the interpretation of the RV is concerned, 
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She is logical and consistent iù working with the methodology she has: selec«- 
ted and establishes the points with.a certain ease, without stretching the. 
material on the * Procrustean bed’. 4 


Since the formation of the IE theory in the I9th century, perhaps it is ' 
for the first time that the non-Aryan side is investigated in such details. 
With the recent discoveries made by archaeologists some of the fond assump- ` 
tions of the IE theory have been refuted. This study by establishing’ 
correlations shows that the pre-Aryans were a highly cultured, urbanised, 
literate people, which, today; will be contested by none. Archaeology has’ 
‘not been able to find traces of typical Aryan culture and, as is well known, 
the’ Vedas, which are supposed to be the earliest literary documents of the 
Aryans, do not mention their homeland, their culture or all that they have’ 
left behind. The author tells me that she has already made a review of the 
material pertaining to the Aryans in the RV and it is due to appear in print- 
shortly. There is nothing in that material to show the Aryan superiority 
over their predecessors ; : 


This study gives a vigorous shock to many cherished and established. 
views. Ithasa purpose. The author hopes that *ifthe problems of the 
Indus civilization, Vedic literature and Indian history are to find a lasting 
solution covering the total material’, an integrated approach with its revolu- 
tionary conclusions is unavoidable, The study opens new possibilities in 
various flelds. The author has worked out one such possibility, and that is. 
following up the conclusions of this study with a hypothesis on the. 
language of the Harappans. She has come to the conclusion that it was 
Akkadian, a Semitic language, and she claims that she has been able to 
trace a considerable amount of borrowings from Akkadian to Sanskrit. 
These borrowings, she avers, include some of the double-meaning terms 
which even originally she had suspected to be foreign loanwords in Sanskrit, 
and though the author started her investigations with the basic assumptions 
of the IE theory,. her findings differ from that because there are many 
loose ends in it whose rigorous tying up has not been undertaken. (In one 
of her recent contributions [ in press ], ‘ Early History of India and the Indo- 
European Theory', she contends that the Indo-Europeanists should have 
undertaken the review of the IE theory soon after the discovery of the 
Harappan Culture. This, I may point out, has at least not been ignored. 


The views of the author, as summarised in the preceding paragraph, 
call for somé observations on the final identification of the builders of the 
Harappan culture and civilization. Many theories have already been floated 
and one or two more are certainly not unwelcome, as the last word has not 
yet been said. (Will it ever b>? ) Although Sir John Marshall regarded. 
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the: Harappan Culture as indigenous whose charactet was not * primarily 
modified by outside influences", Sir Mortimer Wheeler on the other hand 
thought that * the idea of civilization came to India from the Euphrates and 
Tigris", though by this he did not mean that the Harappan Culture was 
actually the handiwork .of the Mesopotamians. D. छ, Gordon, however, 
thinks that there was a gradual and piecemeal migration of people from 
Elam and Mesopotamia. But modern fisld-archaeologists deny any outside 
influence on the Harappan Culture, and Fairservis is strongly categorical on 
this point. But even if it be admitted, as it should be, that the Harappan 
Culture is indeed indigenous, the question is : What is the racial or ethnic 
identity of the builders of this culture and what is their relation with the pre- 
Harappans? On the second point Amalendu Ghosh postulated that there 
is a firm Sothi (as he terms the Pre-Harappan Cultures of Rajasthan, 
Gujarat, Sindh, Panjab and Baluchistan) substratum in the Harappan 
Culture, On the first point the preponderant view of both archaeologists 
and ethno-linguists (the latter include, among many others, K. Zvelebil 
. who thinks that before migrating to India and then making the Harappan 
Culture, the Proto-Dravidians lived on the rugged mountains of North-East 
Iran and Clyde Ahmad Winters who holds the view that the Kushites, i. e. 
the ( Proto-) Tamils founded the Harappan, Sumerian, Elamite, Nubian 
and Shang ( Chinese ) civilizations ! ) is in favour of identifying the Hara- 
ppan people with the Proto- Dravidians, while the minority view identifies 
them with the Aryans. Dr. Shendge has now come with the third propo- 
sition identifying them with the Asuras. The truth can be clinched only 
when the Harappan seals, etc. can be deciphered decisively. But unfor- 
tunately this is still a very long cry. One need not now take the Late Fr. 
Heras's readings seriously, but even a modera proponent of the Dravidian 
hypothesis has read in one seal the Proto-Dravidian word (as he calls it) 
irajan which is nothing but a Tamil pronunciation of the Sanskrit word 
rajan, undoubtedly of TE-origin, and Swami Shankarananda once read a 
New Indo-Aryan word mat ‘honey’ in a Harappan seal! Asko Parpola’s 
* systematic correlation of the archaeological and linguistic reconstructions 
of proto-historic India’ is too neat, straight and simple to be true, and 
8, R. Rao’s (and Mahadevan’s ) readings will convince not a single linguist 
( Indo-Europeanist ). In such a hopeless situation, therefore, the author's 
new theory is not only not unwelcome, but deserves serious consideration. 
However, it must be admitted that this too, like the other ones, is not with- 
out problems. If the language of the Harappan seals is really Akkadian, why 
is the script completely different ? The language of the seals, whatever it might 
be, must be either the motber tongue of the Harappan rulers and/or of 
the common people or it might be the lingua franca of the contemporary 
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* world? of those days, but not the mother tongue of the Harappans (cf, 
the employment of Aramaic by king Asoka, some 2000 years later). If 
that unknown language is Akkadian, as the author thinks, the makers of 
the Harappan seals could not have been unaware of the script of the ancient 
Assyrian documents which are more or less contemporary with the Harappan 
seals ( the oldest Akkadian inscription belongs to c. 2500 B.C.). A few 
Akkadian loanwords in Sanskrit may not be impossible or unlikely; even 
Tilak suggested a few. But one will have to be extremely careful and rigo- 
rous in dealing with the etymologies of such suspected borrowings. Tt was 
once thought that even IE has a few Sumerian / Akkadian loanwords. But 
on the basis of more sophisticated and rigorous reconstructions and other 
considerations, ( most of) these are now being given up. However, if her 
etymologies, on which she has been working for some time past, prove to be 
correct, these will give a new fillip to the Indo-Semitic theory of Moller and 
Saul Levin. 


Dr. Shendge’s concept about the role of Indra (and Visnu) vis-à-vis 
the Asuras ( of Harappa ) seems to come close to Wheeler’s view of the 
invasion and massacre of the Harappans by the Aryans. But it has been 
shown by F. Dales that the skeletal remains at Mohenjo-Daro of the so- 
called * massacred’ people do not even belong to the same period andK A, 
R. Kennedy has proved that these remains point to death due to aquatic 
diseases and endemic malaria and not to any massacre. There is also no 
evidence of the destruction of any Harappan site in the Panjab due to sudden 
flood, natural or man-made. It is of course true that the immigrant ( * invad- 
ing' is notthe correct word) Aryans had to fight hard for a pretty long 
period against the earlier inhabitants, but who they were is still uncertain. 
The name of at least one opponent of Indra seems to indicate that an Austro- 
Asiatic tribe was most probably involved there. 


All this is pointed out not to undermine the undoubted significance 
and importance of the work, but merely to emphasise the complexities of the 
problems one has to face. The ball is clearly in Dr. Shendge's court. Iam 
confident that she will take up the challenge in right earnest and do hope 
that there will be a few more to follow the lead. All Scholars, * traditiona- 
lists’ or ‘ radicals’, will eagerly await the outcome of such investigations. 


A word of praise for the Publishers. The book is well produced 
with clearly reproduced illustrations and, what is more important, almost 
singularly free from any serious printing mistake, the few that occur are 
corrected in the Errata. 


Nilmadhav Sen 
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*POÉSIE SANSKRITE CONSERVÉE DANS LES ANTHOLOGIES 
ET LES INSCRIPTIONS, Tome I (980), pp. i-xi, Introduction 
pp. xv-xlviii, pp. -265 & Tome II ( 982), pp. [-482, Publications 
De L’ Institut De Civilisation Indienne, Fasicules 46 & 49, by Dr. 
Ludwik Sternbach. 


Anthologies of select verses have all along been held in high esteem 
in literary circles in all countries. F. T. Palgrave stated elegantly in these 
words, reasons for their popularity while inscribing to Lord Tennyson his 
famous Golden Treasury — “ Permit me then to inscribe to yourself a book 
which, l hope, may be found by many, a lifelong fountain of innocent and 
exalted pleasure; a source of animation to friends when they meet; and able 
to sweeten solitude itself with best society— with the companionship of the 
wise and the good, with the beauty which the eye cannot see; and the music 
only heard in silence. If this collection proves a storehouse of delight to 
Labour and to Poverty, — iť it touches those indifferent to the Poets to love 
them, and those who love them to love them more, the aim and the desire 
entertained in framing it will be fully accomplished." This dedication was 
introduced by Palgrave with a quotation from Euripydes which meant, “He 
sat in the meadow and plucked with glad heart the spoil of the flowers, 
gathering them, one by one." 


Every family in the elite classes in India took delight in citing and in 
relishing ‘ subhasitas.' Thus Banabhatta’s cousins described by him as 
` “ विदितसकलेतिहासा', महाविंद्रांस', महाकवयः, महापुरुषबृत्तान्तकुतूहलिनः were also 
“ सुभाषितश्रवणरसरसायनाः "— the last encomium reflecting the distilled essence 
of Palgrave's claims for an anthology. One may recall the eloquent tribute 
paid by Kalidasa himself to Hila Satavahana’s world-famous anthology when 
he called it * abhimatarasa’. 


Jn thesg circumstances, an almost total preoccupation with literary 
flavour of a verse in an. anthology helps first ignoring aud then forgetting 
its external attributes like author, period and region, even assuming that they 
had been noted on the page (or leaf). This ever recurring situation posed 
the main problem before Dr. Sternbach viz. of setting out to discover these 
attributes, of searching for labels which had dropped down and were lost. 
Only when immortals are involved with the matrix of a literary gem that it 
may linger long in the memory of readers e. g. the amalgam formed by com- 
bining A$vaghosa's “मधु तिष्ठति वाचि योषितां हृदये कि तु were Agi’ from 
Saundarinanda — with the naughty rejoinder attributed to Kalidasa (or 
jointly, to Kalidasa and Vikramaditya) ‘am एव निपीडयतेञ्धरो हृदयं मुष्टिमिरेव 
ememr ॥' (Vol. L p. 57) 
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In the two volumes under review, Dr. Ludwick Sternbach has presen- 
ted his analysis of verses by poets ( cited alphabetically ) in certain Sanskrit 
anthologies and in some historical inscriptions, not with a view to giviog an 
idea of their rich flavour but to chart a new dimension for widening the horizon 
of the history of Sanskrit literature by discovering Sanskrit poets and their 
works in Sanskrit anthologies and inscriptions. Observing that an appreciable 
portion of Sanskrit literature is no more extant, having been destroyed in a 
variety of circumstances, Dr. Ludwik Spotted some scope for recovery of 
particulars of Sanskrit poets whose verses were included in datable anthologies 
and inscriptions. Dr. Aufrecht had aimed at editing and publishing verses of 
authors known only from references to them in anthologies. Simliarly, Dr. 
F. W. Thomas gave lists of verses in Kavi ndrayacanasamuccaya and Dr, J. B. 
Chaudhari in Padyamrtatarangini and Padyaveni of poets along with their 
verses included in those anthologies. Dr. Sternbach had taken stock of colle- 
ctions of subhasita verses in the following anthologies— 


Name of anthology Period 
Subhasita-ratna-kosa by Vidyakara i00-30 AD 
Sadukti-karnamrta by Sridharadasa 205 AD 
Suktimuktavali by Bhagavata Jalhana 7258 AD 
Sarngdhara-paddhati 363 AD 


Subhàsitavali by Vallabhadeva 
` Subhasita-sudhanidhi by Sayana 
Suktiratnahara by Sirya 
According to Dr. Sternbach, these anthologies are well defined as 
regards their periods and regions, 


He has not included, with minor exceptions, modern anthologies 
within the scope of his study, because according to him, attribution of authors 
and region stated in them has not been either authentic or original. Certain 
works of Ksemendra have been taken into account e.g. . Aucityavicara- 
carcà and Kavihrdaya because they contained verses of authors known before 
]066 A. D. and also verses which Ksemendra claimed as his own. 


Dr. Sternbach has also excluded from his scrutiny verses quoted in 
works on Alankara and Nütya$astra, in this context. Works like Maha- 
bharata and Khandako$as have been excluded. 


The study also includes verses occurring in inscriptions, where parti- 
‘culars of authorship have been stated. Dr. Sternbach considers them to be 
“important as their chronology was not in doubt and because they were not 
‘bereft of poetic value. One may recall a similar attempt by Dr. D. C. 
Cchabra in *Abhilekha Sangraha', published by Sahitya Akadami in 
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i964. Dr. Cchabra had aptly observed, “ Poetry in Sanskrit inscriptions is 
a little known thing ... The main purpose of this anthology is to demons- 
trate what a wealth of good Sanskrti poetry lies hidden away in quite an 
unsuspected corner, i. e. epigraphy. ” 


The task of determining the authorship and period of a stray verse 
occurring in an anothology or anthologies, may appear to be simple, if the 
compiler of the collection were ta mention such attributes clearly. The 
complexity of the problem is exposed when due account is taken of the 
position that a correct statement of such attributes occurs more as an excep" 
tion than as a rule. Dr. Sternbach's analysis resembles a classification as 
could be expected to have been worked out by a highly computerized 
technique. 


Certain situations might be cited as typical : 


(I) A particular verse may be attributed to one author in one antho- 
logy and to a different one in yet another. 


:(2) A verse being attributed to an author independently known 
through his extant works but his verse in the anthology not being found in 
any one of them. 


(3) A verse preceding a few other verses, all of which have been 
attributed at the end of line by the statement, * efc so and so's" — it being 
difficult to ascertain the retrospective limit of that observation. 


(4) Difficulties may also arise if an author were known by a viruda 
or a number of virudas or by name to which prefixes and suffixes were found 
added in other attributions. e. g. Govinda, Govindapandita, Govindacandra, 
Govindaraja, Govindarajadeva or Govindasvamin or Govindabhatta. 


Thus, identification cannot be made automatically, For it is more 
than likely that a Govardhana or a Govardhanacarya might be quite different 
from the author of the famous Aryasapiasati or a Kumara be the same as 
Kumarabhatta or a Kumara-bhadanta. But Dr. Sternbach has also disco- 
vered, through careful analysis, that certain authors, all having nearly the 
same name, are, in reality, only one and the same poet. He has rightly 
concluded with a none too soothing remark that each case must be judged 
on its own merits. 


One may now attempt an explanation of some of these difficulties 
as regards the flotsam and jetsam of Sanskrit verses in anthologies, Recor- 
ded on palmleaves, susceptible to breakage and loss in transit or damage 
by insects, it was easy to.lose track of lines containing attributes of author, 
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period and place. Similarly, due regard must be paid to a natural desire in. 
a reader’s mind of noting down side by side single verses, expressions of quite 
different authors, conveying a similar rasa or dhvani or clauses of words or: 
imagery. Such insertions cause confusion, detrimental to the historical point. 
of view, which alone is Dr. Sternbach's objective. 


Volume II 


Dr. Sternbach has noted that almost all the Sanskrit poets whose parti- 
culars he could obtain from inscriptions were strangers io available histories of 
Sanskrit literature and that they appeared to be equally unknown to antholo- 
gists - he could find only one poet mentioned both in the anthologies he has 
drawn upon and inscriptions viz. Umapati (or Umapatidhara ), a poet from 
Bengal who lived in the I2th century. A. D. र 


Umiapati was mentioned by Jayadeva in his Gita-govindam (I. 4) as 
a prolific writer and by Merutunga in his Prabandhacintamani (6.4). Umapati 
is the author of Candracüdamani, a work no longer extant. He also 
composed the inscription of Devapüra, a praSasti of king of the Sena dynasty: 
consisting of 36 verses. As many as I09 verses of this poet seem to have 
been quoted in anthologies, four in Devapara’s pra$asti and two in 
Laksmana-sena’s Madhyainagara inscription. 


Most of the poetic output in inscriptions appears to be deficient in 
merit. Butthere are some exceptions, e.g. verses composed by Amara of 
Bundelkhanda ( no 33); or Gaügadhara, author of the Govindapura inscrip- 
tion (no. 320); of Kunda, author of the Kumaradevi inscription (no. 246); 
and of Kumara Pala, author of the inscriptions of Ratnadeva IV and Jajjala- 
deva II (no. 236). The rest of the versification mainly resides in invoca- 
tions or laudatory remarks aiming at presenting genealogies or enumera- 
ting gifts, grants or assignments — all of which, however, are of distinct 
historical value, 

The number of poets or versifiers whose lines have been conserved in 
the anthologies and the inscriptions studied by Dr. Sternbach totals 378, out 
of which 60 are from epigraphic materials. The number of verses accounted 
for by these authors totals 2865. Dr. Sternbach has supplemented his analysis 
by listing in Annexure I2 of Volume II, 26 more works containing many verses 
according to the anthologies studied by him. 


It would not always be correct to assume that a compiler of an antho- 
logy would exclusively draw upon poetic output of authors only of his age. 
He would certainly select from older, even ancient works, particularly of those 
known at the all India level. Equally probable is the position that he could 
also draw upon the work of the poets of his own region. Anyway, determina- 
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tion of period and region of verses contributed by writers hitherto unknown 
to histories of Sanskrit literature is important in itself. It augurs well for 
Sanskrit studies that some scholars are coming forward, especially in western 
countries, who are promoting systematic studies of Sanskrit literature, in areas 
not explored so far. This reviewer has taken note of two such histories else- 
where in the Annals. Dr. Sternbach's present two volumes should give further 
stimulus to such analyses. While discoveries of old anthologies may be a rare 
event, Indian archaeology is, undoubtedly, making palpable progress, year by 
year, in uncovering new inscriptional materials. That was Dr. Sternbach’s 
firm hope. That is how Indian scholarship should respond in honouring the 
memory of this great devotee of Sri Sarada from Poland, in respect of his 
pioneering work— and the present reviewer salutes with deep humility Dr. 
Sternbach’s peerless industry and intense application reflected in these two 
volumes, 


Shridhar V. Sohoni 


HINDU TANTRIC AND SAKTA LITERATURE: by Teun Goudriaan 
and Sanjukta Gupta, Otto Harrassowitz, Wiesbaden, I98], pp. ix+245, 


Hindu Tantric And Sakta Literature, I98], is volume [J Fasc, 2 of the 
ambitious project, ‘A History of Indian Literature” of the famous publishers, 
Otto Harrassowitz, Wiesbaden. Its first part is, * Hindu Tantric Literature 
in Sanskrit’ by Dr. T. Goudriaan; and the second part, entitled, * Tantric 
Sakta Literature in Modern Indian Languages’, is by Dr. Sanjakta Gupta. 


This work isa part of a large scheme of volumes dealing with the 
history of Indian literature, the emphasis being on developments according to 
chronology, classified under different heads. The author is not aiming at a 
systematic presentation of Tantric concepts, philosophical and ritualistic, as 
an organic whole. He is a literary historian and not an advocate of a system. 


Dr. Goudriaan has handled the history of Sanskrit works bearing on 
tantric subjects with great patience, skill and insight. The headings of chapters 
are themselves instructive. Chapters I and If deal with General characteri- 
stics and the Early Traditions respectively; chapters IIT and IV are about 
Tantras of Srikula. Tantras to Kall and Some Other Goddesses. In 
Chapter V, are discussed Other Kaula tantras and tantras on Restricted 
Subjects. Chapter IV is about Vaisnava faníras and Tantras of Other Sects; 
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Chapters VII and VIII are about Tantras of Magic and Digests of Mantra- 
Sastra, Chapter IX deals with * Ritual Compilations’; Chapter X with * Mono- 
graph in Miscellaneous Subjects’; and Chapter XI is about Some Works of 
Speculative Contents 


How complex and intricate are the tasks faced by modern scholarship 
In interpreting and classifying communications of fantric subjects in literary 
form is candidly explained by Dr. Goudriaan in these words: “Tantric , 
literature offers a jungle growth of specialized terminology, rarely defined of 
paraphrased; of unexpected hidden meanings; of mulval intersections of 
fundamental ideas, categories or prescriptions. Clearly a path thróugh these 
formidable obstacles is essential for the interpretation of this literature. One 
should never forget that the Tantras were written for insiders; vague allusions 
Were sufficient for these, and at the same time effective in leading the too 
inquisitive layman astray °’ 


Despite these difficulties, Dr. Goudriaan has succeeded in presenting a 
remarkably clear survey of the Sanskrit works on this mysterious subject 
including old Sanskrit manuscripts in Nepal. In its comprehensive range, 
this presentation is unsurpassed. 


In part वा ofthe work dealing with the Tantric Sakta literature in 
modern Indian languages, Dr. Sanjukta Gupta introduces the subject in chaper 
I. Chapter II deals with works in Bengali; aud Chapter III with the literature 
in Hindi and Related Languages (Maithili, Rajasthani, Brajbhasa and 
Punjabi). It does not appear that Dr. Gupta has consulted relevant lists of 
manuscripts and printed works in all the modern Indian languages, and the 
Hindi analysis of tantra upāsānā in Dr. Gopinatha Kaviraja’s works finds no 
mention 


Her inclusion of the Punjabi literature as source of tantric information 
is open to question; and her identification of the tenth Sikh Guru’s Candi- 
‘stotra as a fantric text cannot be defended. Tantric rituals are practised in 
Orissa, Assam and parts of Andhra Pradesh. Related literary sources seem 
to have been by-passed. Accordingly, this survey of modern Indian literature 
cannot be held to be as comprehensive as that in part I, relating to old 
Sanskrit works. The reviewer hopes that these shortfalls would be made good 
in the next edition of this very useful volume of a manifes‘ly obscure subject. 


Shridhar V. Sohoni 
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RELIGIOUS BELIEFS AND PRACTICES OF NORTH INDIA 
DURING THE EARLY MEDIEVAL PERIOD ; by Vibhuti 
Bhushan Mishra, E. J. Brill, Leiden, 973, pp. xv+I9]. 


This is a history of religious developments during the long interval 

between the end of the Gupta empire in North India and the coming of the 
Turks. Dr. ५. 8, Mishra has sifted through a very wide range of sources of 
relevant information, classifying the details under seven major heads, to each 
of which a separate chapter has been devoted: - (I) Belief In a Personal 
Deity’; (II) * The Mode of Worship’; ( IIT) Meritorious Practices’; (TV) 
Belief In Destiny, Karma, Punarjanma ( Metempsychosis ) and Mukti ( Salva- 
tion ), ( V) Supernatural Power And Miracles; ( VI) ‘ Jainism and Buddhism ° 
and ( VIL) * Religious Toleration’. In the end, there is an Epilogue in the 
course of which the author has stated his major impressions: The early 
mediaeval period gave a fillip to Brahmanicàl Hinduism; and devotion to 
one's istadevatà was the prime feature of the religious rites of the individual. 
Temples were associated with elaborate rituals. Religious practices multi- 
‘plied in form. The concept of karma influenced the course of life. The 
textual knowledge of religious practices remained confined to a few; and 
this encouraged superstition in the common man's mind. Jainism and 
. Büddhism ceased to be rivals of Brahmauical Hinduism. The adherents of 
different sects were tolerant of each other's practices and beliefs. The author 
would have done well to cite prominent exceptions in respect of these 
generalisations. 


There is a widely and firmly held belief in India that all knowledge about 
` philosophy, religion and ritual is but a recovery or rescue from the oblivion i.e. 
nothing new ever happened for a long long time. Scientific historical analysis 
can deal with this negative outlook which only helps to stress a prolonged 
continuity, in one of two ways or both -— keeping steadfastly in view, a 
definite and indisputable chronological framework ; and (i) to trace trends 
of developments, new ideas etc. or shifts in emphasis, from the base line stage; 
or (ii) to state, as accurately as possible, what had prevailed at a given point 
of time, a survey of matters and conditions as they existed in a given decade 
or half a century or a century, in a specified region or group of regions. 


2. Dr. Mishra seems to have followed a combination of these two methods, 
in classifying a vast mass of material. Apart from literary sources, he has 
drawn upon inscriptions and other datable evidence, thereby enabling a pal- 
pably better scope for accurate appreciation. But the historical scaffolding 
could have been more specifically indicated, beginning with the Hüna invasions 
and the main events in the Arab expansion into Central Asia and North West 
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India and the Baluchistan — Sind coastal regions. There is virtually no 
reference to the poignant lament relating to this phase, in some of the Purünas 
about to the decline of religions and morality, although information from 
the Purápas has been utilized here and there, which had been obviously 
compiled in earlier periods, in the majority of cases. Students of the subject 
could have been better helped, if the year as well as the findspot of inscrip- - 
tions referred to in the analysis could have been invariably mentioned. Vara- 
hamihira has been referred to but once yet the important observation, made 
by him regarding foreign elements in Indian population finds no mention: 
The Maitraka rulers of Valabhi Surastra have been altogether kept out o 
view, although the contribution of their dynasty to religion and connected 
organization was quite significant. During this period, there were well- 
known instances of powerful rulers personally subscribing to a faith quite 
different from that to which their offcial allegiance was proclaimed. It is such. 
policy of expediency which materially affects the beliefs of the next generation. 


The developments in South India have received, understandably, less 
attention. Such topics, like slavery and the religious beliefs and practices of 
aboriginal communities, appear to have been altogether skipped over. 


While these are areas, in which there could be useful scope for supple-. 
menting the work, the volume would, undoubtedly, prove very useful to all 
students of the subject. 


There is an excellent index preceded by a comprehensive bibliography. 
One can be confident that the limitations within which a volume in a series 
has to be presented, would be relaxed in the next edition of this work so as 
to include all these areas which could not be accomodated earlier. 


Shridhar V. Sohoni 


GLIMPSES OF ANCIENT SIND: by B. D. Mirchandani ( L.C.S. ), 
Published by Saraswati M. Gulrajani, 2/3 Pushpa Vihar, Opp. 
Colaba Post Office, Bombay 400 005, pp.+2I6. 


As clarified in the publisher's note, the book under review does not 
form a sequential treatise on the history of Aneient Sind; rather, it contains 
a photo-print collection of papers written on various uusolved problems 
concerning ioformation about Ancient Sind derived from Arab, Persian, 
Chinese and such other sources, As is clear from the table of contents, these 
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papers were originally published in journals of repute such as Indian Antiquary, 
ABORI, Journal of the Asiatic Society, Journal of Indian History, etc. 


This mark of distinction is confirmed upon thorough reading of their 
contents. Paper |, for instance, attempts to identify the extent of regions of 
Kanauj, Kashmir, Persia and Zabul, as mentioned in the Chach-namah, the 
earliest available chronicle of Sind. ( Actually, it is a 3 century Persian 
version of an original Arab treatise, now lost.) ... In doing so, B.D. ( — the 
author) has not remained content with the two English renderings of the 
chronicle by H. M. Illiot and Kaleech Beg; these translations are viewed criti- 
cally by him, in the light of the original Persian chronicle, the other available 
chronicle (of ]8tb century) Twhifat-ul-kiram, Hodiwala's Studies in Indo- 
Muslim History, Cunningham's Ancient Geography and History of Kashmir, 
Sanskrit texts like Kalhana's Rajatarangini, Harsa-carita of Banabhatta, etc. 

In case of representdtions by Indian panegyrists, he very rightly warns 
us to be careful, following Dr. Fitz E. Hall ( vide p. 6). For the benefit of the 
readers, B. D. begins his paper with a bricf introductory history of Sind 
during the Rai, and after that, the brahmin dynasty of Chach. In this con- 
nection, he pin-points the distortions of Indian names by Arab and other 
historians. Thus Jayasimha, Bhoja, Vallabha and Sri Harsa became Jaisiya 
(p. I3), Bauüra (p. 6), Balhara ( p. 6) and Siharas ( p. I5 ) respectively. 
.. The most curious of all these, however, is Ranmal, sounding like a personal 
name from Ramal/Nirmal which are misreadings of Zabul, most probably 
(p.8) This suggestion may sound capricious at first, but will make sense 
after considering Persian orthography ( vide p. 8, fn. 2a ). Through this in- 
‘genious suggestion, B. D. has been able to resolve many a misconception 
created by the manifold corruptions of Zabul by scribes and decipherers.... 
On p. 7(fn. 25), however, Sutban etc. appear more akin to Satyavan 
than to Siladitya. 


Paper 2 is, thankfully, berefit of curious and confusing data about 

Zàbul etc. Never-the-less, it deals with a problem too: that of exact identi- 

fication of ancient references to Sindhu( = Sin-tu in records of Chinese 

' visitors ) and Sauvira ... Resorting, again, to a critical appraisal of depictions 

in various Sanskrit texts, in Chinese records by pilgrims like Hiuen Tsiang, 

` and to observations by various historians, geographers, etc. B.D. very convin- 

cingly arrives at the conclusion that Sauvira was used to indicate the region 

around and above Multan, to the East of the Indus while Sindhu, when men- 

tioned along with Sauvira ( and Sin-tu of Hinen-Tsiang ), designated the corres- 

. ponding area to the West of the Indus, i.e. it comprised roughly the area now 
known as Derajat in Punjab. 


The problem of identification of ancient Sind concerns also paper 5; 
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* Sind and the White Huns ... ", and paper 9 : “ Hiuen Tsiang’s travels in 
Baluchistan ", which are independent papers; hence, we have to bear with the 
author for a certain amount of repetition. 


Usaifan, a region reported by Arab historians to have been conquered by 
Arabs around 869 A.D., is commonly taken to represent Sanskrit Udyana. 
But Mirchandani’s fourth paper identifies it as Uddiyana ( = modern Swat 
valley ), on basis of its geographical setting as given by Al Biladuri and of some 
phonetic resemblance. The lack of exact phonetic correspondence is attributed 
to perversion of original Arab transcript under constant copying, or due to 
difficulty in adapting the Indian name to Arabic Phonetics ( p. 49). This is 
not unlikely. But the very sparse information given in support of this identi- 
fication, the extremely short length of just two pages and the almost 
abrupt end are very uncharacteristic of B. D. It seems he had written this 
impressionistic note for elaboration into a full-fledged paper at a later date, 
as per his approach in the following: 


Paper 8 and I0 deal with identification of the region called Bodha in 
Arab records and with certain not-easily-recognizable place names in Hiuen 
Tsiang’s Travelogue respectively. The latter’s travels in Baluchistan, again, 
form the main topic of paper 9... In all three of these, the author reveals 
once again his very critical approach and vast reading, his sound arguments 
on the basis of geographical distances and flora and fauna etc. In the face of 
all this, one feels compelled to accept his identifications, e.g. pi-to-shi-lo= 
pattash-ita (P. I69); Fa-la-na = Bohan pass = Bhalanah[Bhalaüsah of the 
Rgveda (and not Varana, Banna or Banayu, as suggested by others ) (p.l79f), 
O-fan-ch's:* Ayanda (which is a transformation through metathesis and 
shortening etc. from Andava/Gandava ) ( pp. !76-79 ). 


As welcome reliefs among these complicate argumentations, the com- 
pilers have inserted descriptive papers like “ Kalhora invasions of Kutch ” 
(Paper 3); *Sun-temple of Multan” (Paper 6); “The travels of (the 
recluse) Prana Puri “(Paper 7); and ५ Bahram Gur's marriage with an 
Indian princess" (Paper ll). Even in these, the critical approach is main- 
tained, in judging the reliability of information from a particular source 
through verification from otber sources. To mention only a few cases, vide 
p. 43 foot-note 8, p. 89 foot-notes 8, 9 and 0; p. 93 foot-note I5a; p. 206. 
foot-note 6; p. 207 foot-note i8; etc. 


The same sort of painstaking study and penetrating historical acumen 

` in sifting evidences is revealed in Paper 5, where Mirchandani successfully 

refutes the widely accepted view of Cunningham that Rai dynasty which 
. ruled over Sind around the sixth century was an off-shoot of White Hun-s. 
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In the end, one can say with confidence that the author has undoubtedly 
rendered yeoman’s service to the study of the history of Sind, about which very 
little reliable and accessible material was available so far. The meticulously 
noted copious references in footnotes apprise us of a vast wealth of material 
from which strands concerning the history of Sind could be gleaned and put 
together. Let us hope that some serious student of history will surely pick 
up the torch lit by Mirchandani and carry it further to unveil a systematic 
history of Sind from Ancient times. 


One must thank the author’s sister for making available to us under a 
single cover his writings dispersed in various journals, which make enligh- 
tening and interesting reading despite the serious tone of a thorough 
researcher. It is commendable that, although not a Sanskritist, he has 
provided diacritical marks wherever necessary; what is more, these are always 
accurate, barring some printing mistakes, An index of important names and 
a map, plus Bibliography, one feels, would have enhanced the utility of this 
very laborious and brilliant specimen of scholarship. 


Yashodhara Wadhwani-Shah 


* BHASO 'HASAH ' : by G. B. Palsule, Sarada Gaurava Grantha Mala, 
Pune 30, Mülyam I0 Rüpyakah, Pages 72. 


Even today modern Sanskrit is a highly debated entity, if not a con- 
tradiction in terms. In fact, there are quite a few Sanskritists who piously 
believe that the era of creative Sanskrit writing ended with Jagannatha 
(Jagannathantam hi Samskrtam), and that a classical language like Sanskrit 
is too sacrosanct to be defiled with frivolous modernity. On the other hand, 
there are some who believe that Sanskrit is not only a living language, but 
that with its inherent pliability and immense potentiality it can blossom into 
an uptodate literary idiom, at the same time keeping intact its old gramma- 
tical-syntactical structure. Amongst those who put into practice this belief, 
must be reckoned the name of Dr. G. B. Palsule, who has about ten San- 
. Skrit works of different sorts to his credit. “ Bhàso 'hasah' is his latest play 
in three acts. 


Palsule’s use of Sanskrit is at once fine, faultless and full of moder- 
nisms - a feature which is a must if Sanskrit is to be popularised in the present 
socio-linguistic milieu. He coins new words after old Sanskrit patterns 
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Cgarbhadaridrah; :si$ukridayitam; vitandatandavam ), translates modern 
words in chaste Sanskrit without substantially changing the original ( prema- 
patitah; ghanaghati vaktrtvam; anahatah ràgah), or mints altogether new 
words with some modern vernacular base (vistikadandah; saladimam; 
danadanayitam ). It is unnecessary to add that most of his words or expres- 
sions are Marathi-based (sah patham adhyapaniyah; gartam gacchatu; 
angani muficatu; raktagate iva; ucchvásavasarah; avinasinim mudràm utpa- 
dya). Occasionally, one comes across Hindi- or English- based innova- 
tions. (Elsewhere Palsule has used English words also.) His * kasya paks- 
inah nàmadheyam ? is * Kis chidiyaka nām 2" from Hindi. * Balavicchedanam ? 
is English * hairsplitting °. * premapatitah’ ( fallen in love ) is originally English 
but has taken deep roots in Marathi also 


Occasionally, one feels that some sentences must be having a sort of 
Marathi accent and intonation also; though they are perfectly Sanskrit in 
‘structure ( evam eva $unyamanah; adyapi kim Srutam bhavata?; na và 
ekardhena ksudrena nrpena ). Perhaps this will occur only to Marathi- 
.speaking persons of whom Palsule happens to be one. 


These might be criticised “as * provincialisms * and * modernisms’ in 
Sanskrit. But Palsule is to be commended for the use of such devices, be- 
cause they make Sanskrit more natural and living for a modern reader. 
The distance of bygone days is reduced. No living language can be immune 
to such influences. Classical Sanskrit also, we have reasons to believe, has 
not remained aloof from such influences. Any spoken and growing language 
has got to preserve its own idenfity, no doubt; but at the same time it 
.Should not consider outside influences to be a complete taboo. If so, it 
: would shut itself out to death in a Lady-of-shallot-type seclusion. But with 
all this liberal outlook, a word like * nikopa spardha@’ may have been avoided, 
as it does not stand the scrutiny of Sanskrit grammar. But here, as in other 
works of his, Palsule fanatically sticks to using Marathi words because, in 
his view, they convey the right connotation १ 


E 


Modern Sanskrit writers have to be cautioned against one persisting 
tendency. They fail an easy victim to the temptation of being over-allusive 
by bodily incorporating sentences or lines from the old masters in their works. 

"Palsule is no exception. In a play on Bhasa one can understand Bhasa 
‘himself being quoted. But when Kalidasa, Bhavabhiti, Sadraka, Bhartrhari 
etc. and Mammata also surcharge the atmosphere of the play, then not only 
"does the style become stilted,. but anachronisms reach the level of being in- 
‘tolerable. The freshness with which Palsule otherwise handles Sansktit 
«becomes clouded 
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The play is, right from its name, a literary exercise in the various 
aspects of the Bhasa-problem and problems in literary criticism that arise. 
out of Bhasa’s plays. To quote a few :— the very name * Bh@so 'hasah' is a 
detour from the more familiar ‘ Bháso hasah" ( referring to the mild, mellow 
humour in Bhása) and has a bearing on Bhàsa's two tragic one-act plays 
(Karnabhara and Ürubhanga). Palsule suggests that Bhisa may have got 
the inspiration for these from the Greeks, He also shows that Bhasa's fine 
sublimation of characters like Duryodhana and Kaikeyi, as also the changes 
he made in the original story, brought about a tragedy in his own life. The 
play as constructed by Palsule, is, in his own words, * Bhasasya Sokantika’. 


In this context Palsule suggests a new interpretation of the * Agnidivya ° 
in the verse * Bhasanàtakacakre' pi^... etc. He has shown that as a punishment 
for his blasphemy Bhasa's plays were literally burnt to ashes, but they 
survived in the amazing memory of Saradvata, his devoted disciple. This is 
a really good flash. 


How far should a writer be a slave to the original sources ? Now, that 
is a vexing problem in literary criticism, Though Anandavardhana has said 
the last word on it long ago, even today deviations from and changes in the 
original story are an anathema to people at large. Especially so, if the 
theme is an historical one. How could people tolerate 80३53१8 flagrant 
deviations from the Ramayana and Mahabharata? This led to the disgrace, 
disrepute and neglect of Bhása. The whole tragedy was triggered off by the 
rivals of Bhasa in the court of Rajasimha. This is the central theme and 
nucleus of conflict in Palsule's play. 


But by its very nature, limitations and the treatment it receives, it 
fails to be dramatically convincing and appealing. Firsly, this sort of con- 
flict (which, incidentally, reminds us of the Haradatta-Ganadasa-—clash 
in the Malavikagnimitra, but which is completely convincing through its 
multiple complications and is just a cog in the whole play, not the central 
theme.) has no emotional appeal whatsoever. It reminds us more of the 
Purvapaksa Uttarapaksa-polemics, full of dry details and parading of 
arguments. Poetic logic is entirely different from polemic logic. It never 
operates on the verbal level and is deeply ingrained in the character of the 
person Characterization, in its turn, is the result of strong and cogent 
motivation. Perhaps the conflict as posed by Palsule is just sufficient for a 
one-act play only (it would be a fitting tribute to Bhasa who is the pioneer 
of one-act plays! ), certainly not one to be fanned out in three acts and 
that too ina Sokantika! Would not the turmoil of artistic loneliness, throes 
and pangs of creativity have been a more poignant conflict? Bhasa certaialy 
deserves that lofty treatment ! 
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What makes the conflict still weaker is Palsule’s taking sides. Why 
should he show that Bhāsa’s rival Vasumitra, who files a suit against him 
before the king, fumble for words and arguments and perspire miserably ? 
Perhaps this is an easy pitfall for many a writer. Conflict never attains to 
greater heights except when the involved sides are perfect equals. Consequ- 
ently, what we have in the third act is just a reportage garbed in a dialogue 
form. On that background Bhasa's going out into the limbo fails to touch 
our hearts. 


When analysed as a piece of literature, we find that the characteriza- 
tion, plot-construction and conflict in * Bhaso *hasah' are very naive, tame 
and linear. Palsule’s success lies mainly in his fine handling of the ancient 
language. 


Leela Arjunwadkar 


Acharya Vishnu Prabhakar Limaye 





b. 28-4-900 ] [ d. 28-3-984 


OBITUARY NOTICE 
ACHARYA VISHNU PRABHAKAR LIMAYE 


Acharya Vishnu Prabhakar Limaye breathed his last on 28th March 
4984, at the age of 84. In his sad demise we have lost a Sanskrit scholar, an 
educationist, a freedom-fighter, and a devout follower of Gandhian philo- 
sophy. 


Acharya Limaye was born at Sangli (Maharashtra) on 28th April 
900. He secured the Jagannath Shankarsheth Scholarship in Sanskrit at the 
Matriculation examination held in 9!7. Pandit Shripadsastri Devadhar was 
his. Sanskrit teacher at the High School. He also secured the Vinayakrao 
Jagannath Prize at the Intermediate examination in Arts in I9i9. During 
97-20, Limaye was a student of the Fergusson College, Poona, where he 
studied Sanskrit under Professor P. D. Gune. When he was reading in the 
senior B.A. class, the Indian National Congress, under the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi, passed, at its Nagpur session held at the end of 920, a 
résolution announcing the boycott of, among other things, the education 
being imparted under the British rule. Limaye, with many of his friends, left 
the. college. Later, he stood first in the VanmayaviSarada ( = B.A. ) degree 
éxamination held in April I92 by the Tilak Mahavidyalaya — a national 
college started at Pune to impart national education to students who had 
boycotted Government-aided high schools and colleges. 


In June 92], Limaye joined the staff of the Tilak Mahavidyalaya, 
where he used to teach Sanskrit. Being a professor, he was called Acharya, 
by which title he came to be known throghout his life. For some years he 
functioned as the Principal of that College. In I930, the Indian National 
Congress started the civil disobedience movement Teachers and students of 
national high schools and colleges in various parts of India joined the move- 
ment. As was expected, the Tilak Mahavidyalaya was declared as an unlaw- 
ful association by the alien government. Acharya Limaye then plunged into 
the political movement and was put in gaol in 934 and again during i940-43 
He was elected a member of the Poona Municipal Council for 938-40 
He was a staunch follower of Mahatma Gandhi and had a deep faith in the 
Sarvodaya philosophy propounded by Acharya Vinoba Bhave. 


Acharya Limaye was a member of the Executive Council of the Tilak 
Maharashtra Vidhyapith for a long period. In I955 he was nominated a 
member of the Bombay Legislative Council. He resigned his membership in 
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order to press the demand for bringing into existence the Marathi-speaking 
state of Maharashtra. He was nominated a member of the Court of the 
University of Poona by the Rajyapal and Chancellor for the period 954—64. 


As a Sanskrit scholar, the Acharya devoted himself particularly to the 
study of Veda and Vyakarana. He was one among those who in I928 founded 
the Vaidika SamSodhana Mandala as a branch of the Tilak Maharashtra 
Vidyapith for research in Vedic literature. He developed a philological 
approach in his study of Vedic literature and Paninian grammar. In collabora- 
tion with Prof. R, D. Vadekar he published a critical edition of the eighteen 
principal Upanisads in 958. He was a member of the committee which in 
970 edited in three parts the Sanskrit poem Tilakayasornavah composed by 
Dr. M. S. Aney. He also collaborated in the critical editing of Darila's 
Bhasya and Ke$ava's Paddhati on the Kausikasütra of the Atharvaveda, 
respectively in 972 and 982. The sumptuous volume of his Critical. 
Studies in Patafijalits Mahabháüsya was published in 974 by the Vishwe- 
shwaranand Vedic Research Institute of Hoshiarpur. In 977 Archarya 
Limaye was awarded a-certificate of merit in Sanskrit learning by the 
President of India. 


Acharya Limaye was closely associated with the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute. Under the auspices of the Institute, Prof. K. V. 
Abhyankar and he published in I970 the deciphered codex of Bhartrhari's 
Dipika on the Pátagjalamahabhasya. He was also actively engaged in bringing 
out a critical edition of that work under a research scheme planned by the 
Institute. At the time of his death he was busy with the work assigned to 
him in that connection. It is very sad that he did not live to see the plan 
materialised. 


Acharya Limaye was for a long time a member of the Regulating 
Council and the Executive Board of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute and also served as Chairman of the Executive Board for some years, 
He was a Vice-President of the Institute. Through his munificent donation 
the Institute has instituted two Memorial Lecture Series in memory of his two 
Gurus — Pandit Shripadsastri Devadhar and Prof. P. D. Gune, By this 
gesture he has kept alive the memory of his revered teachers and has at the 
same time permanently established his association with the Institute. 


May his soul attain Bliss ! 
C. G. Kashikar 


- Wiesbaden. 
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